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PREFACE 

This book deals with the wiu? of the Ch^ennes. A fighting 
Kitd a fearless people, the tribe was almost constantly at war with 
its ndghbors, but until 1S56 was friendly to the whites. 

The Cheyennea fought well, but they will fight no more. 
Iheir wars have long been over. Their tribal wanderings ceased 
before 1880. Since then they have been confined on two reser- 
rations, one in Oklahoma, the other in Montana. 

When their struggles with the white men began, some of their 
older and mser men strove earnestly to preserve peace, but their 
efforts failed. In an Indian camp individual liberty is the law, 
and the Cheyennes were a proud, headstrong, and obstinate 
people. 

During these first wars between the whites and the Cheyennes, 
the United States Government was struggling for its very life. 
Its attention was concentrated on the war between the North and 
the South, and the movements of a few Indians on the thinly 
settled frontier attracted little notice. The so-called Sand Creek 
Massacre took place toward the close of the Civil War, and the 
ensuing interference with trans-Missouri travel led to an in- 
quiry by Congress. The published results of this inquiry first 
made this tribe known to the general public. As more and more 
people pushed into the West, there was more and more fighting 
with Indians, until in 1878-9 it ceased — so far as the Cheyennes 
were concerned. 

For many years the gov^ument of the Indians by the United 
States was carried on in haphazard and often dishonest fashion 
by officiab alike ignorant and careless of the customs and ways 
of thought of the savages with whom they were dealing. The 
killing of a large number of men, women, and children at Fort 
Robinson in January, 1879, was the direct result of such unfor- 
tunate ignorance. 

Since the Indians could not write, the history of their wars 
has been set down by their enemies, and the story has been told 
always from the hostile point of view. White writers have lauded 
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wbSte courage and dumed vbiie successes. If it has been nece^ 
sary to confess defeat, they have abused those who overcame 
tbexD, as the defeated always abuse the victors. 

Evidently there is another »de to this history, and this other 
nde ia one which should be recorded; and, since the wars are 
now distant in dme, the Indians' own descriptions of these battles 
may be read without much prejudice. I have tried to present 
the accounts by whites and Indians, without comment. 

I acknowledge with cordial thanks help recraved from friends 
who took part in the later Cheyeame wars, and who have com- 
mented on and criticised the chapters dealing with the battles 
in whidi they fought. Hese accounts are thus in fact nar^ 
ratives by eye-witnesses. Such asastance has been given me by 
Major-General E. S. Godfrey, by Major-General W. S. SchuylCT, 
by Colonel Homer W. Wheeler, by Colonel D. L. Brainard, by 
Colonel £. P. Andrus, by Captain L. H. North, by George Bent, 
and by many Cheyenne friends whose names are mentioned in 
the text. 

Besides this, Mr. Charles B. Reynolds has kindly read the 
manuscript, and Mr. George E. Hyde has verified most of the 
references and has ^veu me the benefit of his careful study of 
the history of early travel on the plains. To all these friends I 
return hearty thanks. 

A long association with the Ch^ennes has givea me a special 
interest in them, and a special wish that they should be allowed 
to speak for themselves. What the Indians saw in the battles 
here described — and in many others — ^I have learned during 
years of intimate acquaintance with those who took part In 
them. 

The old time Cheyennes possessed in high degree the savage 
virtues of honesty, trustworthiness, and bravery in the men, and 
of courage, devotion, and chastity in the women. Of the older 
people who took part in the fighting with the white troops some 
are still living and to-day are the only sources (^ original mfor- 
mation concerning the former ways of the wild Cheyennes, the 
old free life of the Western plains. 

G. B. G. 
August la 191K- 
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THE FIGHTING CHEYENNES 



THE CHEYENNES 

The Cheyenoes are one of three groups of Indians of the 
Western plains belonging to the Algonquiaa family. They are 
recent immigrants to the region. According to tiie statement 
of Black Moccasin,' who was long retarded as their most rdiable 
historian — the man with the best memory — some of them reached 
the Missouri River about 1676, two hundred and four wiaters 
before 1880, when the statement was made. Before this they 
had lived for a time on the river bearing their name, whic^ runs 
into the Red River of the North from the west, and on whlc^ one 
c4 their old village sites still exists. Eaiiier still th^ were in 
Minnesota. They have traditions of long joumeyings before 
tiay readied there. 

For a number of years after coming to the Missouri the Chey- 
ennes lived on its banks, cultivating the ground, and occupying 
earth lodges not unlike those used up to recent times by the 
Rees and the Mandans. Gradually they drifted out on the 
pjfuns, gave up their sedentary habits and began to move about 
over the prairie, dwelling in skin lodges and following the buffalo. 
As recently as 1850 they tilled the soil to some extent, and men 
have described to me ^eir mothers' com patches on the Little 
Missouri at about that date. 

The people whom we know as Cheyennes are made up of two 
idated tribes, TslEs tsls't&s and SnWtal. The latter have been 
absorbed by the former, and have left hardly any trace. They 
were the tribe known to early writers as Sta I tin', i. e., SOh'til 
te' tan e — a man of the Suhtfu. 
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I have known many Cheyennes who remembered old people 
who were Suhtai — bom in the separate Subtai camp. They agree 
that the Suhtai language differed somewhat from the Cheyenne, 
"it sounded funny to them," and that the Suhtai had many cus- 
toms of their own which later were laughed at, because unusual. 
In 1831, at the time when Bent's Fort was completed, the Suhtai 
still camped apart by themselves — were still a separate tribe. 

The name Cheyenne is not in use by the tribe. They call 
thonsdves Tsdb t^' tis, a word variously translated which Rev. 
R. Pett£r our authority on the Cheyenne language believes to 
mean "simllariy bred." If this is its meaning, it resembles so 
many other Indian tribal names which are explained to mean 
variously, "the people," "the real people," etc., and periiaps 
actually mean "the peofJe," t. «., "the folks," "our folks," "us." 
Tsdb tsb'tis might also mean the cut or gashed people, and the 
tribal ugn ^gnifies cut or gashed, though often expluned as re- 
ferring to striped feathers sometimes, but by no means always, 
used in feathering the arrows. The word Cheyenne is frequently 
expluned as coming from the French cAten in allusion to the 
Dog Soldiers, but it is, in fact, a Sioux term Sha hi'e la, or 
Sha hi'e na, people speaking language not understood. 

The Sioux speak of those who talk intelligibly to th«n as 
"white talkers," and call those who speak a language not under- 
stood " red talkers." I'S or I'e b to talk intelli^bly, I e'ska used 
as a verb means to speak fluently and intelligently. As a sub- 
stantive the word means an interpreter. In speaking of one who 
talks thor language the Dakotas use the vuii Ska e's, to talk 
white. Of one whose language they cannot understand and who 
cannot understand them they say Sha e'fi, to talk red; that is, 
unintelli^bly. The name ^ven by the Sioux to the Cheyennes, 
Sha hi'e la, means red words, or red speech — speaking a foreign 
tongue. 

Partly as a result of long assodation with the village tribes 
of the Missouri — Rees, Mandans, and Hidatsa — the Cheyennes 
have among them a strong infusion of foreign blood. A still 
greater mingling of alien blood comes from their warlike char- 
acter, so pronounced during many years of the last century, 
which resulted in the capture from their enemies of great numbers 
of children of both sexes who in due course were adopted mto the 
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tribe, grew op as Cheyennes, and married and reared children. 
Old Cheyennes have told me that it is difficult to find any Chey- 
ennes without a strain of tordgn blood, and as I think over my 
acqiuuntasces I can recall hardly any whose ancestiy can be traced 
far back wholly in the Cheyenne tribe. In another book I have 
^ven a list of twenty-eight tribes from which captives had been 
taken by the Cheyennes.' 

When the Cheyennes first met the white peo[de they were 
- shy and timid, utd endeavored to avoid the newcomers. Lewis 
and Clark speak of this, and old men among the Cheyennes say 
that they have always been told that in former times the chiefs 
advised that the white strangers be avoided. This may have 
some reference to the speech attributed to the Cheyenne Culture 
Hero, in which he propheaed a meeting with a people whose 
^ins were white and whose ways were different, and predicted 
that misfortune to his people would follow thdr knowledge (rf 
these strangers.* 

Hie late Ben Clark, in the manuscript prepared at the re- 
quest of General Sheridan, declared that the Cheyennes were 
called the Kite Indians, because perpetually on the move — al- 
ways seen at a distance and fleeii^. 

Among the tribes of the plains the Cheyennes have had one 
ally on whose fidelity thoy could always depend. These were 
the Arapahoes, who for many generations have been associated 
with the Cheyennes on terms of the closest friendship, camping 
with them for long periods, uniting with them in their wars, or 
at other times being the medium through whom have come pro- 
posals for peace from hostile tribes. 

The tradition as to when the Arapahoes joined the Cheyennes 
b vague enough, and we know little about it, though mucb has 
been written on the subject. A milder and more easy-going peo- 
iJe than the Cheyennes, they yet fought side by side with tii&a 
in many a stubborn battie. There is a large infusion of Arapaho 
Uood in the Cheyenne tribe, for many Cheyenne men married 
Arapaho women. On the other hand, it b my impression that 
comparatively few Cheyenne women have married Arapaho men. 

Historical knowledge of the Cheyennes begins .with the ac- 
counts of Lewis and Clark, though many years eariier the French 

' Indicmt <ff To-day, p. 72. (Chicago, 1900.) ■ /Ud., p. 174. 
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trappers and traders had penetrated their country, which was on 
the pluns near the Blade Hills, and especially on the upper 
courses ot certain streams which flow out of those hills. I think 
it very possibje that long before this the Cheyennea had been 
met by the Verendiyes, and that they may have been the tribe 
which the Vermdrye JownuU terms Om» de Van. Peihaps this 
can never be shown, but the name Gena du serpent, given to thdi 
enemies by the people of the Bow, suggests the Cheyenne term 
Shi sU' nl wl he tan IQ, snake men, the name given by the Chey- 
emies to the Comandies, who, the Cbe^eimes declare, occupied 
that country at the time when they reached the neighborhood 
of the Black Hills. The Cheyenne name for the tribes called 
flakes by the whites is Sus'sSo {. 

Although the books constantly speak of the Cheyennes as at 
war with the Sioux, I do not find among them any traditiim that 
they ever had serious quarrels with the plains people whom we 
know and speak of as Sioux. On the other hand, ihey were at 
^^bitter enmity with the northern Dakota or Assiniboines, and 
Vtraditions of their wars with them run back a long way. I^ter 
enemies were the Eiowas, the Comanches, and the Crows, all of 
whom th^ gradually e]q>elled from the country that they had 
invaded. The Cheyennes were long at war with the Pawnees and 
with the Shoshoni, and these hostilities endured up to the time 
when intertribal wars ceased. 

Eariy in the nineteenth century they were at peace with the 
£iowas and Comanches, and in the Jourrud qf Jacob Fowler ttx 
November, 1821, are found refoences to Kiowa Comanches, 
Kiowa Apaches, Cheyennes and "Snakes" (Comanchea?) trave- 
ling toge^er in more or less amity. Cheyenne tradition speaks oi 
the Kiowas as peacable conjccupants with them of the little Mis- 
souri country long after the Spaniards had come up there from the 
southwest to trade and before the Cheyennes had ever seen the 
FKnch or English whites. The last great battle with the Kiowas, 
Comanches, and Apaches took place in 1838. Two years later a 
peace was made which has not dnce been broken. 

The Cheyennes were long at war with the Utes. At the time 
of the first settlement of western Cdorado, after gold had been 
discovered, miners had come into the country, and villages and 
towns had been established on the flanks of the mountains in 
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ibat tenitoiy, war journeys by Cheyeones and Utes agunst each 
other were constantly taldng place. The reports from officials 
of the Indian Service during the years 1862 to 1865 frequently 
coni[dain of the trouble ^ven to the settlers by the Cheyennes 
and Aiapahoes in thdr war journeys agtunst the Utes and by the 
Utes whoi they went against the Cheyeones. 

Farther to the northward the Cheyennes had other enemies 
in the Crows, on whose territory they had begun to encroach after 
they had crossed the Missouri River and moved westward toward 
the mountains. Thdr battles with the Crows lasted at least 
seventy years, and perhaps longer, but were interrupted by a 
truce which perhaps 'endured from 1851 to 1854 or thereabouts. 

With the Blackfeet, still farther to the north, the Cheyennes 
did not often come in contact, thou^ occa^onally th^ met, and 
when they met they f ou^t. 

'Hie village tribes of the Missouri — ^Mandan, Ankara, and 
HHftt^ — were commonly on good terms with the Ch^ennes. 
This is what we should expect from the fact that these were the 
first tribes that they met in friendship on the plains and since 
th^ lived with or near them for a long time. Still there were 
occasional quarrels even with these people. Maximilian tells of 
stories of battles with the Cheyennes that he heard from the 
Mandans, while the Chc^^nnes give accounts of ff^ts that th^ 
had with the Arikaras. 

On their way west, perhaps long before they reached the 
coontry i^ the Red River, the Cheyennes met the As^niboines 
— the Ho hi. It is related that the two tribes came together when 
eadi was trying to surround a herd of buffalo. They quarrelled 
over this and came to blows.' Old Assiniboines have told me that 
at this time the Cheyennes were armed only with dubs and with 
sharpened sticks, and this is predsdy what the Cheyennes them- 
selves say. The As»niboines, however, had guns and killed a 
number of the Cheyennes and scalped them. 

The sound of the guns and their dreadful power terrified the 
Cheyennes and they fled. As they had never before been at* 
tacked by enemies, the Cheyennes did not know what to make 
of the situation, but after a time one of them stood up and ha- 
rangued the people and said: "Now we have fought with these 
pei^e; they attadced us and have killed some of us. After this 
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let U3 fight with all people we meet, and we shall become great 
men." So they began to fight all tribes wherever they met them 
and it did make great men of them. They came to be great 
warriors and took many prisoners. 

However, there is a tradition of a time when the Cheyennes 
and their kindred, the Siih'tai, lived in the far northeast — long 
before the battles with the Ho h6 — when those two tribes fought 
with one another. During their last great fight they discovered 
that they spoke a similar language and that they were related, 
and then made a peace which was never broken. 

Not a few traditions are handed down of the battles of the 
Cheyennes and the Ho h6, in which the Cheyennes were always 
defeated. Some Cheyenne authorities include the Ojibwa among 
the Ho h6. It was the practise of the Ho h£ to come at night to 
attack the Cheyenne camps. They carried horns made of the 
hollow stems of some plant, with which they signalled to each 
other, making a call like that of the buffalo in spring, so that, if 
the Cheyennes heard them approaching, they might suppose 
buffalo were coming and thus not be on the lookout for the enemy. 
They slew many Cheyennes. 

An oft-told story explains how a dog saved a family from death 
by the Ho h£. 

In those days a man, his wife, and well-grown son were camped 
apart from the tribe. They had a dog, whose puppies were in 
the lodge. One night the mother dog went out to look for food 
for the puppies, and returning to them after a time began to cry 
over them and lick them. The man saw what she was doii^ and 
wondered. He spoke to the dog and said: "'Why do you do this? 
If you know that something badlis going to happen, tell me what 
it is. We do not wish to die. If we are in danger, help us, and 
we will save your puppies. Try in some way to help us." 

After he had spoken thus to the dc^, she went out of the 
lodge and was gone for some rime, and then came back and 
stood in the lodge looking toward the door. The man's wife 
told him to take up the puppies. He put them in his robe on his 
back, and they all made ready to go out, but first the man made 
up a large fire in the lodge, so that any one who saw it would 
suppose the people were still there. 

like dog left the lodge and they followed her, and she led them 
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down to the river and strwght across. After a time they heturd 
guns sounding all around tiieir camp, and they knew tliat the 
Ho h6 were attacking the lodge with the fire burning in it. They 
went on to another camp where Cheyennes were living and told 
them that the Ho h£ had attacked their lodge, so the Cheyennes 
moved away and all escaped. The story of how the dog saved 
her master has beesa told in the camp since that time. 

For a long time the Cheyennes possessed no arms that they 
could use in fighting the Ho h€. They talk much about those 
dreadful days, and tell of the terror that they felt of these en- 
emies, of the triumph when on rare occa»ons and through some 
accident they succeeded in killing one, of the care with which 
their camping-places were chosen to avoid attack, and of how 
finally, through the ready wit of an old woman, they succeeded 
in obtaining a few guns. 

In those days, long before they had horses, they travelled 
from place to place, packing some of theu property on dogs and 
carrying the rest on their backs. Once the people were camped 
in thar earth lodges and were chasing buffalo on foot, lliey 
had hunted for three or four days and now had abundant meat. 
Tliey left this camp and moved a short distance down the stream; 
One old woman, however, who was busy making grease, remained 
at the old camp. She said: "I shall stay here for a time, because I 
wish to finish pounding up my bones, and boiling them, and 
B hJTnTiiing off the grease." 

The night was dork and the old woman was alone in the camp. 
She was still boiling her bones and skimming the grease from the 
pot. She had made a torch and tied it to a stick and thrust the 
stick down her back, between her dress and her body, so that 
the torch stood above her head, and threw light on the pot. She 
was blowing the grease off the water when a person entered the 
lodge and sat down by the head of her bed. She did not look 
up, but kept blowii^ the grease from the water. Then, one 
after another, walked into the lodge about fifty great, tall Assiui- 
boines. 

There was plenty of food han^i^ in the lodge, and at one 
ade was some pounded meat. The Assiniboines s^d to each 
other: "We will get something to eat first, and then we will kill 
her." They made signs to her that they were hungry, and to 
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each one she gave some pounded meat, and then b^an to rout 
some fresh meat. 

like dd woman was badly frightened. She kept saying to 
herself: "Hiey will suidy kill me. What can I do to save my- 
self 7" Hanfflng up in the lodge was a great sheet of backfet — 
tallow — and the old woman took it down to roast it so that the 
visitors might eat it with their meat. She put it on a stick and 
hung it over the fire until it had begun to cook and the hot grease 
was dropping from it Then, lifting it as if to turn it, she took it 
from the stick and gave it a mighty swing around her head, 
throwing the hot fat in the faces of the Assiniboines stting around 
the circle, and all jumped back burned. Then she rushed out of 
the lodge. 

Not far in front of the lodge waa a high cut bank above the 
river, ^th rocks below. The Asaniboines, furious with their 
bums, rushed after the old woman, following the tordi that she 
carried over her head. She ran fast toward the bank and when 
dose to it threw her torch ahead of her and turned sharp to one 
rale, running along the edge of the bank. The Asainiboines fol- 
k>wed the blaziog light, and all ran over the bonk and, falling on 
the rocks below, were hurt or killed. The old woman hurried 
away after the Cheyenne camp and overtook it. She told of the 
Assinibolnes who had come to her lodge, and of wbat she had 
don^ saying: "I could hear them fall over the diff; I think all 
fell over." The next morning the men returned to the old camp, 
and here und^ the bank they found the fifty Ho h£, some of than 
dead, some with broken backs, some with broken 1^, and some 
with broken arms, creeping about. They killed them all and se- 
cured thdr guns. 

The Cheyennes were driven by the Asdniboines in a south- 
westerly direction until they reached the Missouri River, not far 
from where Fort Pierre now is. Here for a long time th^ re- 
mained, Uviog with'the Mandaos and the Arikaras in earth lodges, 
raising their crops, and makiiig journeys away from the village to 
secure game or to catch fish; to gather the ^gs and young of 
water-birds in summer, or to collect skunks in the autumn when - 
they were fat. 

Later they wandered out on the pltuns after bufialo. 
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THE WAYS OF WARRIORS 

Atter tlie question of providing subsistence for himself and 
hia faiiuly> the main thing that occupied the mind of the Cheyenne 
was the protection of his people from the attacks of enemies and 
the effort to reduce the power of those enemies by attacks on them. 

The fighting spirit was encouraged. Id do way could a young 
maD gaiD so much credit as by the ejdubitioD of courage. Boys 
and youths were trained to feet that the most important thing in 
life was to be brave; that death was not a tHng to be avoided; that, 
in fact, it was better for a man to be Idlled while in his full vigor 
rather than to wait until his prime was past, his powers were fail-> 
ing, and he could no longer adueve those feats which to all seemed 
so dedrsble. When a man was old he could no longer get about 
easily; the labors of the hunt and of the war-path were too much 
for lum; he was pushed a^de by the more active and vigorous. 
He lost his teeth; he could not enjoy his food; he aat on the cold 
side of the lodge; life seemed to hold for him nothing good. How 
mudi better, therefore, to stni^e and fight, to be brave and ao- 
oomplish great things, to receive the respect and applause of every- 
one in the camp, and finally to die gloriously at the hands of the 
enenqrl 

AmoDg the CheyeDDCs, as anwng other pluDS tribes, this feel- 
ing was veiy stroDg. They fought not only to gain the approval 
(rf their tribesfellows but for pure enjoyment of the struggle — real 
goudiwn certamims. The spirit of the camp was such that young 
meo going into batUe thought of it as the b^inning of a good time 
that th^ were to have. To them fighting was a real joy. Per- 
htqw they r^arded thdr fights somewhat as the big game hunter 
of modem times regards his pursuit of dangerous game. The per- 
sonal risk must have added enormously to ibe ezdtement and 
aijoyment oi iba omtest. 
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The diapters in this book aie devoted dii^y to conflicts be- 
twem conudersble bodies of men, but it must be remembered tliat 
the Wfu^paths of the plains Indians wa« carried on in a great va- 
riety of ways. Men might go off with a special purpose, one, two or 
three together, or a great war party of hundreds might go; they 
journeyed on foot or on horseback, according to drcumstancea. 

It will be readily conceived that among people who possessed 
ideals such as these there would be many exating adventures. 
From a mass of individual stories and accounts of small war parties 
I have dliosen three whic^ will perhaps ^ve some notion of the 
ways of warriors. 

The DEA.TH of Mouse's Road 

In 1837, the year before the great fight with the Kiowas and 
Comancbes, the Cheyennes were camped on the South Hatte 
River. A war party of fourteen started south on foot to take 
horses from the Kiowas and Comanches. Stone Forehead and 
Pushing Ahead were the two who carried the pipes ' — ^the leaders. 

They found the camp of the enemy at the head of what the 
Cheyennes called Big Sand Creek, which runs into the Red 
River (of Texas). That night the Cheyennes went into the 
camp in couples. Stone Forehead was with a man named Angiy. 
It was very dark. Close behind a lodge which they passed stood 
a pole with a shield hanging to it. Angry untied the shield from 
the pole and put it on his back, and they went on, looking for 
horses. They came to a bunch of fifty or sixty, and went around 
them and drove them a little way, and each caught a gentle horse, 
moimted it, and drove off the herd. 

When they reached the {dace where it had been agreed that 
they should meet, they found the others of the party already there, 
excepting only sbc men. Stone Forehead said: "We cannot wait 
here; we must start." They did so. Stone Forehead and Push- 
ing Ahead went behind, where it is the custom for the leaders to 
travel, while the others went ahead. They drove their bundles 
along side by side, but two or three hundred yards apart. When 
day came they looked carefully at their horses so that they should 
know them again, and then they bunched the horses into a single 

t Cairying the jupe. The leader or leaders of a war party carried each a 
inpe, which on oertun ooc&aioiu was oeremoni^Uy aoioked. 
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herd. The way was so rough that they drove very slowly, and 
Pushing Ahead, who knew the country, kept saying: "We are 
going ao slowly that they will surely overtake us." 

It was a little past the middle of the day when they saw the 
Kiowas and Comanchea coming. There were only a few of them 
— not over thirty. Then the Cheyennes began to catch the swift- 
est horses, so that they could get about quickly. Pushing Ahead 
was a brave man. He said: "We must not let them take our 
horses. I do not think there are many of th^n." The Chey- 
ennes mounted the fast horses and bunched up the herd, and, 
sending two young men ahead to ride one an each ^de so as to 
hold the horses together, they stopped. One of the Cheyennes 
got off his horse and fired at a Comanche, and shot his horse 
throu^ the body. The Comandie lode back, and soon his horse 
began to stagger, and the Comanche left it and mounted behind 
one of his fellows. Then the Cheyennes made a chat^ on the 
KiowBS and Comanches, and they turned about and went back. 

Of the other six men two, Little Wolf and his partner. Walk- 
ing Coyote, were alone. They were on the head of the Washita, 
in level country. They had taken only a few horses. They saw a 
big party of Kiowas and Comanches coming in two bands. There 
was a ravine near them, and Little Wolf said: "These horses are 
tired out We cannot drive them much farther; the enemy will 
soon overtake us. Let ua dismount and hide in this ravine." 
They ran down the ravine and hid in a little hollow, and lay 
then. If the Kiowas had looked for them they would have 
found them, but just then they saw the four other Cheyennes 
far off, and turned to rush to them. Little Wolf and WaUdtig 
Coyote stayed there till night, and then set off for home on foot. 

When the Kiowas and Comanches charged Mouse's Road and 
his three companions, the Cheyennes did not nm; they rode up 
on a little hill and got off their horses and began to kill them. 
They had already left behind the horses they had taken and 
had only those that they were riding. Now, as the Kiowas and 
Comanches came up, the Cheyennes were seen to be taking off 
th»r le^iings so that they could run fast and easily. The enemy 
diarged them, and the Cheyennes fought bravely, though they had 
but few arrows, for they had been out a long time. In a Uttle 
wb3e the enemy hod killed three of the Cheyennes, 
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Eariy in the %ht Mouse's Road's bow was brokea in two by 
a ball, and he threw it away. A Comaiiche diief, seemg him thus 
disanned, charged up to kill him with his lance, but Mouse's 
Road avoided ^e blow, caught bold of the Comanche, pulled him 
from his horse, and IdUed him with his knife. Mouse's Road 
was still unwounded. He let the Comant^'s horse go, and 
signed to the Ejowas: "Come on." 

There was a man named Lone Wolf, a chief, and a brave man, 
who had been behind the other IQowas. He called out: "I have 
just come and I wish you all to look at me. I intend to kill that 
nian." He stud to a Mexican captive : " Do you ride close behind 
me." like two charged upon Mouse's Road, and the Mexican 
rode straight at him, but Mouse's Road, though on foot, did not 
run away; he ran to meet the Mexican and, springing at him, 
seized him, pulled him from his horse^and plunged his knife 
into him several times. While he was doing this Lone Wolf dis- 
mounted and rushed up to help the Mexican. Mouse's Road 
dropped the dead Mexican and rushed at Lone Wolf, who ran at 
him with his lance held in both handa above his head, so as to 
deal a blow of great force. As he thrust with the lance Mouse's 
Road stooped and ran under the lance, caught Lone Wolf by the 
left shoulder, and struck him a terrible blow with his knife in the 
lup. Lone Wolf turned to run and Mouse's Road caught him by 
his hair ornament and with all his force thrust at his back. The 
knife struck one of the silver hair plates and broke in two, leaving 
about four inches of the blade on the handle. Lone Wolf screamed 
for help to his people, but no one came, and Mouse's Road con- 
tinued to stab and hack and cut him with the stiunp of the knife 
until Lone Wolf fell to the ground, pretending to be dead. 

Now came a Comanche chief riding a fine horse, and armed 
with a lance and bow and arrows. Mouse's Road took up the 
lance Lone Wolf had dropped, and ran to meet the Comanche. 
He parried the Conianche's lance thrust and drove his own lance 
into the Comanche and lifted him high out of the saddle, and 
the Comanche died. 

Now the IQowas and Comanches saw something that they 
never had seen before — a man who seemed swifter than a horse, 
more active than a panther, as strong as a bear, and one against 
whom weapons seemed useless. There were mwe than a hundred 
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ot the Eiowas aod Comanches, and only one Cheyenne on foot, 
without arms, but the ^owas and Comanches began to run 
away. Others, braver, made signs to Mouse's Road, who had 
now tDOunted the Comandie'a horse: "Hold on I wait, wut. 
Tate that horse that you have. We will give you a saddle. Go 
on heme to your village and tell your people what has hap* 
pened." 

"No," signed Mouse's Road, "I will not go h(HDe; my brothers 
have all been killed and if I were to go home I should be crying 
all the time — mounung for these men. You must kill me." 

When he said this all the Kiowas started to run, and Mouse's 
Road chai^ them. Behind the main body of the enemy were 
two Kiowas who had just come up. Both had guns, and when 
they saw Mouse's RtMid coming they got oflf their horses and 
sat down and wuted until he was close to them, and then both 
fired. One of tJie balls broke his thigh, and he fdl from his horse. 
Yet still he sat up to defend himself with his lance, and the Kio- 
was and Comanches, though they surrounded him, dared not go 
near him. One crept up liom behind and shot him in the back, 
and he fdl over. Then all the Kiowas and Comanches rushed 
on him and cut off his bead, and when they had done that Mouse's 
Road rtused himself and sat upright. 

lite Kiowas and Comanches jumped on their horses in fright, 
and fled to their village and told the people they had kilted a 
medicine man and he had come to life agun, and was coming to 
attack them. And, the women swiftly packing up a few of then 
things, the whole camp moved away, leaving many of thor lodges 
standing. 

This is the story told by the Kiowas. The Cheyennes have 
no account of it, for all the Cheyennes were killed. Lone Wolf 
lived tor a long time, scarred and crippled from the cutting he 
had received. He died not long ago. The Kiowas and Comanches 
said that Mouse's Road was the bravest man they ever saw or 
heard of. 

LoNQ Chin's STaA.TEQT 

In 1855 nmners were sent out from Bent's New Fort on the 
Arkansas River to call in the different tribes to receive thdr 
annuity goods there. Hie issue was to be made in the late summer. 
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for the goods were transported by wagon, and it took ox-traina 
sixty or seventy days to make the journey from Kansas City 
landing to Bent's New Fort. At this time, the Cheyennes, Arap- 
ahoes, Kiowas, Comanches, and Apaches were all under one 
Indian agent 

Wh^ these different tribes got together, camping near the 
fort, it was a happy and social time. In all the villages drum- 
ming, singing, dancing, visiting, and the giving of presents among 
the people went on night and day. Among the Cheyennes the 
soldier societies — Elk Horn Scrapers, Bow Strings, Kit Foxes, 
Red Shields, and Dog Soldiers — took turns having dances in the 
fort, and the soldier societies of the other tribes did the same. 
At the fort It was the custom on these occasions to cook food and 
feast the Indians. Tbey also gave them presents of paints, 
knives, shirts, looking-glasses, and handkerchiefs. 

He tribes were camped about the fort for some time, and 
after the goods had been issued the Aiapahoes moved down the 
river, the Comanches, with half the Kiowas and the Apaches, 
moved south to their country, and the remainder of the Kiowas 
moved north to the Smoky Hill River. Before this about thirty 
young meQ. of the Elk Horn Scrapers soldier band had set out 
on the warmth to look for Pawnees, who would be found, they 
were told, -somgWhere on the Smoky Hill River, whither the whole 
Chrome tribe was going to renew the medicine arrows. 

The Cheyennes and Kiowas moved north slowly, and at length 
camped on the Smoky Hill River, where Black Butte Creek runs 
into it. The Cheyennes were camped on the north side of the 
river, in a great circle i^ch opened to the east, wbilethe Kiowas 
camped by themselves on the south side of the river. After 
reaching tfus place the two tribes held a council, and agreed that 
aftCT the arrows had been renewed they would start north on the 
war-path to look for the Pawnees. 

About the second uight after they had reached this camp a' 
war party of Pawnees came into it and took all the horses that 
were on Black Butte Creek. From there the trails led north. 
The Cheyennes at once sent word to the Kiowas that their horses 
had been taken. Sitting Bear, Light Hair, and Eag^e Tail were 
then the Kiowa war chiefe. They sent a mess^e to the Chey- 
ennes asking them to get together on the trail, and to wait there 
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for them, and not to permit anyone to go ahead of the main party. 
"Die Cheyennes waited for the Kiowaa where the trail was plainest, 
and when the Kiowa chiefs rode up, I^le Tail said to the Chey- 
ennes: "Leave this nutter of trailing to us. As you people know, 
we have had more horses taken from us than any other tribe. 
We are accustomed to following these trails, and are far better 
able to do it than any other people." The Cheyennes replied 
that they were glad to have the Kiowas feel interested in the 
matter, and they would leave everything to thcsD. The day waa 
clear and bright. The Kiowa chi^ took the trail and followed 
it fast. Toward sundown it began to get cloudy, and as the sun 
set it b^an to run and grow foggy. Tlie traO seemed to go in 
the direction of Beaver Creek. 

At dark the Kiowas said to the Cheyennes: "Now we should all 
stop here for the night on this trail, and in the morning we will 
take it up again." Hie Kiowas thrust into the ground a stidk 
pointing in the direction the trail was going. Ilie Dog Soldiers 
got off their horses a little to one side of where the main party of 
the pursuers had sto[iped. 

When Long Chin and T^ Bull were talking oyer this among 
themselves, they stud that they did not tike the way in which the 
Kiowas were following the traQ. The Dog Soldiers all came to- 
gether in a little group, and had a council among themselves. 
It was still raining and very foggy. 

Long Chin was an old warrior. He had been tn many fights 
and had had much experience. He said to the Dog Soldiers: 
" Saddle up' now, and during the night we will go on to Beavtt 
Creek, and will follow that stream down, and if the Pawnees 
went that way we shall certainly strike thdr trail." They fol- 
lowed his advice and about sixty Cheyennes started on. Long 
Chin, Tall Bull, and Good Bear took the lead to go toward Beaver 
Creek. These men knew the country well, and even though it 
was dark and runing they had no trouble in going to the stream, 
which they reached very early in the morning. After the sun 
had risen the weather grew clear, and following down the stream 
they aooD struck the trail of the Pawnees. The Kiowas and the 
Cheyennes who had been left behind did not start until morn- 
ing, and then followed the trail, but when they reached Beaver 
Creek and saw that Long Chin and his party were before them 
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they went on slowly, for it wss useless to try to overtake those 
1^0 were in advance. 

The first discovery made by Long Chio was a buffalo caiv 
cass which the Pawnees had killed not long b^ore, and £rom viiicdi 
they had taken the best puts of the meat. 

"Ha ha," said Ixuig Chin, "now we shall catch them. Stnne- 
where on this creek they will stop to cook food and eat, and we 
shall overtake them." The D<^ Soldiers b^au to go faster. 
(Hd Whirlwind was with this party. All his horses had been taken 
by the Pawnees, but from a Kiowa friend he had borrowed a good 
horse, which his friend had told him was fast. 

Long Chin was really the head of this party, most of whom, 
but not all, were Dog Soldiers. He was a half-brother of Tall 
Bull. Lcmg Chin now rode some distance ahead of the party to 
look about and try to discover the Pawnees. At length he rode 
19 on a hill, and as he peeped over it he saw a smoke, and he 
made signs to his party that they should get ready. They got 
off their ponies and b^an to put bridles on the war horses that 
they were leading; to uncover thdr shields, and such of the Dog 
Soldiers as had dog ropes b«^an to prepare them. 

Presently Long Chin rode back and told the young men that 
the Pawnees were a long way off, and that it was too far to charge 
on them from that place. They must remember that the Paw- 
nees had 8 nimiber of fast horses, and if they were given time to 
get ready they would mount and escape. "The horses," he went 
cm, "are all about where the smoke rises from, and as I looked 
I saw one or two men walking about among the herds. These 
people are at the mouth of Cherry Brush Creek, and the best 
thing for us to do is to ride close together, and to go down into 
the bed of Beaver Creek and get as close as we can before we make 
a charge. If we can take the Pawnees by surprise, ihsy will not 
have time to get on thdr fast horses. One thing you may remem- 
ber, my young men: if a Pawnee is armed only with a bow and 
arrows, do not fear him. lAst night their bows and arrows got 
wet and the bowstrings will stretch and break when they pull 
cm than. Now let us go." 

Th^ went down into the stream bed, as Long Chin had 
ordered, and when they had come close enough Long Chin crept 
up and looked agun. The Pawnees were roasting meat all around 
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the fire. Some woe e&ting and aome were lying down. Long 
Chin motioned for his yomig men to charge. The Pawnees wa« 
taken comi^etdy by surprise. Some of them jumped up and 
started to run without thdr bows, but one Pawnee cried out some- 
thing, and then they all came to their senses, and ran back for 
tbdr bows and quivers. One Pawnee was on foot, herding the 
hmxa. He started to run back to his party, but was cut off. 
CHd Whirlwind, on the Kiowa horse, found that his friend had 
told him true. The horse proved to be fast and ran ahead of 
aU the others, and Whirlwind counted the first coup.' When 
be had done this, he ran on toward the horses, so that the Paw- 
nees could not mount any of them. The Pawnees ran down into 
the creek bottom. One Pawnee fought bravely. He remuned 
behind the others, trying to hold back the Cheyennes, so that 
his young men mi^t get away, and he wounded Good Bear and 
I^tiet with arrows. Tbe Pawnees did not have a single gun 
anumg them. All carried bows and arrows. Before sundown all 
had been kiUed. 

When the Cheyennes went back to the Pawnee camp-fire and 
looked about it they found there eleven buffalo robes which the 
Pawnees had spread out on the ground to dry, but when they 
counted the Pawnees that had been killed there were only ten, 
so th^ were sure that one of them had hidden in the brush and 
had escaped. 

A few years ago there was living in the Pawnee tribe a man 
who said that his father was the only one who escaped in this 
fight. The father was in the bushes when the Cheyennes nude 
their charge, and be hid there. After it grew dark he went down 
the way the Pawnees had retreated and found a blanket that 
some one had lost, and this he wore back to his home. 

The Cheyennes used to call this fight "Long Chin's victory on 
Cherry Brush Creek," for Xx>ng Chin had planned everything 
that was done. 

Tliat night as they were returning Long Chin's party met 
the IGowas and the main part of the Cheyetmes. Long Chin 

> To count a ooop vras to "toucA the aumy with something held in tha 
hand, with the bsra hand, or with any part of tbe body." "Coup and Scalp 
Amrmg the Plaint Indians," Amtriam AnOvopologitt, New Series, roL XII, p. 
207, AixiWmw, UIO. 
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pKOtmUA the Pawnee scalps to the Kiowaa, so that they might 
dance over them. 

It was said that Eagle Tail and the other IGowa chiefs felt 
ashamed of themselves, because, after they had boasted to the 
Cheyomes that they would overtake the Pawnees, Long Chin 
bad outgeneralled them. 

When this party returned to the village something took place 
that is known to have happened only once before. The thirty 
Elk Horn Scrapers who had started out from Bent's Fort to look 
for Pawnees had killed two Pawnees on the Solomon River, and 
were coming back to the village on the Smoky Hill River. Early 
m the morning the leader of this party with the two Pawnee 
scalps sat on his horse ready to run into the drde of the village 
from the southeast ^de, and Long Chin's party, which had just 
arrived with their many scalps, sat on their horses ready to run 
into the village from the northeast side, and to go about the 
drde. Neither of the two parties knew that the other was the;«, 
and the two ran into the cirde at the same time, shooting off their 
guns. Some of Long Chin's party mistook some of the Elk Horn 
S(Tapers for members of their own party, and mingled with them 
before they found out their mistake. Iliis did no harm as both 
parties had scalps, and both marched into the centre of the village. 

The scalp dance that they had after these victories was one 
of the biggest ever known. After it was over the Kbwas moved 
away to their country south of the Arkansas River, and the Chey- 
ennes moved away in bands to good hunting grounds, as it was 
now near the fall of the year. 

How Six Fsathebs Wab Naued 
Once, long ago, a big vilkge of Arapahoes and a few Chey- 
ennes vtxe camped on Cherry Credc, in Colorado. A large war 
party, most of them Arapahoes with some Cheyennes, left the 
camp to go against the Utes to take horses from them. When 
they had come near the Ute camp, they left their robes and other 
things in a place nearby and then the men entered the camp and 
began to take horses. The Utes discovered them, and they were 
oblignd to run. 

When the Utes chased them the Arapahoes and Cheyomes 
scattered on the way back to where they had left their things. 
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A few shota were fired. The Utes still followed them. When 
they had come to the place where they had left their things, the 
Arspahoes and the Cheyeones stopped and they had a fight. 
Then the Utes left them end went back to their camp, and the 
ATai>ahoes and Cheyennes went on toward home. 

An Arapaho named Crane had taken a few horses and had 
mounted a big black one, but the Utes had followed him so closely 
that he was forced to abandon all the horses except the one he 
was riding. He was separated from the rest and driven off to 
one »de. When the Arapahoes and Cheyennes started back 
Cnme was not with them; he had not appeared. 

Tlat night, after Crane had ridden away from tlie Utes who 
had followed him, while he was still riding fast, his horse ran over 
a smooth rock and fell with him and broke his leg. He bomid up 
his le^ and momited his horse again, and travelled all that night 
and all the next day imtil toward evening. Now his leg began 
to swell and became so painful that he could no longer ride. He 
looked up and down the stream for a good hiding-place, and at 
last he found one where the rocks projected over the bank to form 
a sort of cave, and a pine tree had fallen over agunst the mouth 
of it so as partly to hide it. He rode up to the mouth of the 
cave, and almost fell off his horse, for he was nearly helpless. 
But he held the animal by the bridle, and raising himself to his 
knees he shot it in the head. It was late in the fall, after the leaves 
had fallen, and the weather had begun to get cool. He cut the 
flesh of his horse into flakes and hung them upon the limbs of 
the tree to dry. 

After he had been there one moon and a half, one day as he 
sat looking over the valley a speckled eagle came and alighted 
. in the pine tree just above him. Crane thought to himself; 
'"TTiis is a pretty bird; I bdieve I will shoot it." He reached out 
his hand for his gun, but as he did so he began to think, and 
presently he said to himself: "No, I will not shoot it. Tliis may 
be some medicine bird." He sat there, and the eagle sat on the 
limb turning its head, looking this way and that and sometimes 
looking down at him, and at last the eagle bent down its head 
and spoke and said to him: "You shall get back safely to your 
hcnne, and when you get there your name shall be Six Feathers." 
Aha it had said that the eagje flew SMoy. 
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It was not long after this that the eagfe came agun and 
alighted on the pine tree, and after a little time it again spoke 
to him and said: "Friend, your name is now Ef^le Head." Then 
after a little while the eagle said: "Cover your head now with 
your robe and I will doctor your leg." Crane covered his head 
as he had been told, and presently he could feel the eagle's wings 
touching his leg, but he could not see what the eagle did. 

Crane remained in this place five months. He had plenty of 
dotliing and could keep warm. He was very careful of his food, 
and each day ate only a little bit. In the fifth month be cotdd 
hop down to the creek. Before that be had got his water from 
the snow. When he got down to the stream he cut himself two 
crutches, sod winding the heads with horse-hide that he had 
dressed, he practised until he could walk well with the crutches. 
He could now bear a little waght on his leg, but feared to rest too 
much on it lest he should break it again. 

He now started out to find the camp of his people. Tiaee 
times on his way he killed a buffalo. The first time he killed he 
stopped and r^ted three nights. When he killed the second 
buffalo he stopped two nights and rested. The next one was 
killed close to tlw South Platte River, near its head. He lay there 
ten days. 

It was now spring and the trees were b^inning to bud. C»ne 
cut out the meat of the buffalo and dried it, and he stretched the 
hide over a great stump and made a bull-boat. He wuted here 
until the hide had dried. By this time all his people in the camp 
were mourning for him, and had cut off thdr hair, for they thouf^t 
him dead. 

After the boat was dried and stretched over the willows 
Crane put his meat in the boat and got in himself, and with a 
stick for a paddle he started to float down the stream. When- 
ever he wished to stop for the night or rest he dragged bis boat 
out on the shore. 

At this time the people were camped on the Cache la Foudre 
Biver. One morning, very early, the young men were all out 
for their horses, when one of them beard some one singing. He 
looked up the stream and saw Six Feathers come floating down, 
nnj^ as he came along. When he had reached the camp an dd 
man went about through the village, calling out that they must 
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put up ft separate Icxlge, for Six Feathers had returned. The 
eagle had told Six Feathers to announce hia name as soon aa be 
reached the camp, and he did so. A lodge was put up as directed, 
and when Six Feathers's boat had come opposite to it be landed 
and hobbled up to it, and there he told his story. He told it 
all and then said to his young brother: "An eagje took pity on 
me and helped me, and after you have counted your first coup 
your name shall be Eagle Head." 

Six Feathers lived to be a great man among hia peojde, and 
at last he became a great chief. He always used to say that if 
be bad become frightened and lost his senses be never could have 
saved himself, but he kept hia wits about him all the time. 

Six Feathers Uved for a long time with the tribe, but at last 
a horse fell with him and killed bim. 
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A CROW BATTLE 

With the Crows tlie Cheyennes were at war Fot many yean. 
How many it is impossible to say, but traditions tell ua of fights 
which took place in the very first years of the last century. 

As neariy as may be gathered from the stories, the Cheyennes 
in the year 1801 attacked and captured a Crow village of thirty 
lodges. Lewis and Clark in 1804 saw at the Ankara village 
some Cheyennes who bad with them Crow prisoneRS.* They 
record that the Cheyennes were then at war with the Crows. 

About 1S20 an important battle took place between the Chey- 
ennes and Crows of which vivid tradition atill remains. It was 
the greatest of many encounters, and was the second remembered 
move of the medicine arrows against a hostile tribe. 

The year before this event — probably in 1819 — another, 
quite as well remembered, took place. A party of thirty-two 
Cheyennes, most of them Crooked Lance soldiers, were travelling 
on the war-path through the northern country. While moving 
among the mountains they met a Crow scout who was in advance 
of the Crow camp. The Cheyennes overtook the scout and killed 
him, but had hardly done so when a great force of Crows appeared 
and charged them. The Cheyennes retreated to the top of a lull, 
where, surrounded, they fought for a long time. Not far off 
were three different camps of Crows. These were sent for and 
camped all about the hill, so that the Cheyennes could not get 
away. 

The story of what followed comes from the Crows, since none 
of the Cheyennes with the party survived. The Crows declare 
that one of their men had crept close to the Cheyennes and was 

^ Lapittmdaark, ml I, p. iSd. (New York, 1901.) 
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shooting at tbem through a deft in the rode and had killed sev- 
aal. One of the Cheyennes had a gun and the others pointed 
out to him the situation of the Crow. He Cheyenne lay down 
and aimed at the deft and when the Crow raised his head to shoot 
the Cheyenne fired, hitting him in the forehead and UlUn g him. 
The Crow sprang forwiud and his body lay head downward, half 
over the rock. Uten the Cheyenne sang a song and held up his 
gun toward the sun, and strudc the butt on the ground, and fired . 
imd killed a Crow. Four times he did this and killed four Crowa. 
These were his last shots. The Crows wished to know who this 
man was, and afterward asked the Cheyennes, and sang for them 
the Cheyenne's song. When they heard the song his people 
knew who the man was, for the song belonged to One-Eyed 
Antdope. 

The Cheyennes fought the first day and night and the n^ct 
day, but by the evening of the second day they had run out of 
ammunition and arrows. When they had nothing more to shoot 
with — soon after One<Eyed Antdope had fired his last shot — 
they threw away their bows, drew their knives, and made a charge 
cm the Crows, and in hand-to-hand fighting all were killed. The 
Crows say that the Cheyennes killed twenty-five of their people, 
but some Crows say that many more than that were kilted. The 
only Cheyennes who escaped were two scouts who had been sent 
out before the Crows were encountered, and who watched the 
entire fight from a distance. They brought to the Cheyenne 
camps the news of what had happened. 

The stream near which this fight occurred is commonly called 
Crow Standing Creek by the Crows, because, it is said, a Chey- 
enne during the fight acted like a crow (bird), cawing and walking 
about outude of the breastworks. On the other hand, some of 
the Cheyennes of the present day say that the stream is called 
Crow Standing Off Creek, i. e., Where Th^ Stood Off the Crows 
(Indians). The map name to-day b Prairie Dog Creek, and the 
scene of the killing could not have been very distant from where 
the Fetterman command was annihilated nearly fifty years later. 

To revenge this injury the Cheyennes the following year 
moved toward the Crow country and camped on Powder River. 
They attacked the Crow camp and won a great victory. The 
story is told in two ways. la one vendon Cheyemiee and Sioux 
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were together,* the Cheyenne camp being on one ^e of Powder 
River and the Sioux camp on the other side, about a mile away. 
The Ctows had sent out scouts to locate the camp of the enemy, 
and these scouts finding the camps near sundown rode into the 
river-bed to hide. After dark they left their hidings-place and 
rode in between the two camps, where they came upon a Cheyenne 
passing from one camp to the other and shot him. At the news 
of the attack men rushed out to their horses, the best of which 
were tied close to the lodges, and rode out to look for the Crows. 
It was dark and nothing could be seen, but the Cheyennes and 
Sioux heard the Crows whijlping their horses as they hurried to 
escape, and following the sounds overtook and killed two Crows, 
the others getting away in safety. 

A very large war party now left the Crow camp to attack the 
Cheyennes and Sioux, while at the same time the Cheyeimes and 
Sioux left their camp to attack that of the Crows. Thus the 
camps were left almost unprotected. The two hostile war parties 
passed each other, the Crows going on toward the Cheyenne and 
Sioux camps while the men from those camps pushed forward 
toward that of the Crows. For some unexplained reason the 
Crow party missed their way and ffuled to find the Cheyenne and 
Sioux camps, but the Cheyennes and Sioux were more successful. 

In the othet vemon nothing is said about the presence of 
the Sioux, but it is declared that the Cheyennes had moved with 
the medicine arrows agunst the Crows. This version relates 
that the whole Cheyenne camp was present at the Crow fight, 
as was always the case when the arrows were moved. 

The Crows knew that the Cheyenne camp was near and sent 
out a large war party to attack it. A Crow who was late in 
starting was following up the trail of his war party, trying to 
overtake them. As he was moving along he was seen by a Ch^- 
enne scout. Whistling Elk, who lay in wait for him and struck 

>The Sioiuc were probably present, for the wiiif«F«ounts in the Fourth 
Annual Report Burtau 0/ EtkntAogy mention the aSair, under date "Winter of 
1820-1," which probably means late suminer or fall, 1820. The account 
says a village of one hundred lodges of Crowa waa captured. Larocque, in 
1805, aaya the Crows were divided into three bands and had three hundred 
lodges all told. The winter-count thus Buggeets the capture by the Chc^- 
ennee and Sioux of on»4hird tA the whole Crow tribe. Laroequ^a Jvunui, 
1806. 
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him twice on the head with a hatchet and knotted him down. 
Sapptxiag his enemy dead. Whistling Elk Irft him and retunwd 
to his party.* 

Hie Crow WS3 only sttmned, and when be recovered his senses 
started to retom to his own camp. As he waa going on he heard 
the sound of the main party of oiemies coming — the tnunfjing 
c^ the feet <^ many hones, which sounded like buffalo moving. 
As swiftly as pos^le he hurried to his village, reached there in 
the ni^t, and at once seeing out the chiefs siud: " While I was 
following our party to war I met a snail number of oiemies and 
esc^ied from them, and as I waa -retuniing here I heard the 
sound (rf a great war party coming. We ought to go away from 
here to-ni^t." 

A little while before this man had stolen the wife of another 
Crow, and after the Crow chiefs had listened to what he had to 
aay th^ did not believe his story. They said to one another: 
"He must have overtaken our peo[4e and the man whose wife 
he stde has beatm him with a quirt. No Cheyenne did that. 
If a Cheyenne bad attacked him he would have killed him. There 
are no Cbeyennes near here. If there had been, our war party 
would have killed them." 

" Very well," sud the man. " You must do what you think is 
ri^t. I have told you what is true." 

He left the chiefs and went to the lodges of all his relations 
and told them what had befallen him, and said: "We must go 
away from here to-night. Pack your things quickly. Let us go 
and try to save ourselves. Many of the enemy are coming. We 
^lall surely be attacked." 

His relations believed him, packed their possessions, mounted 
and left the camp, but before they had gone far they stopped, for 
they fdt uncertiun what they ought to do. Some of them said: 
"Let us go back. It is too cold out here, and that man may be 
lying." So some of them set out to return to their camp. 

It waa still night when the Cheyennes came to the camp and 
surrounded it, and just at daylight they made the attack. It 
was a camp of about one hundred lodges, and in it there were no 
fighting men, only middle-aged and old men, so there was not 

■WbiBtling Elk WM the lather of Spotted Wolf, who died in 1896, aged 
■eroity-sx yean. 
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much fighting, but eveiyooe in the camp was killed or captured. 
Much property was taken and many women and chOdren. The 
Cheyennes did not want the old women, but instead of killing 
than they told them to go away and join their own people. 
With the Cheyennes were many women, who took part in the fight 
and afterward secured much plunder. An old Crow woman 
went to a Cheyenne woman' who had captured a little Crow girl, 
a relation of the old woman, and said to the Cheyenne woman: 
"My eyes are not good and unless I have some one to lead me I 
am afraid that I cannot find my camp." The Cheyenne woman 
gave her the child. 

A small Crow boy who in some way escaped from the camp 
followed up the Crow war party and told them that thdr camp 
had been captured. The Crows rushed back to the assistance of 
their people, but on the way their horses became exhausted and 
they reached the place too late. 

The Crow people who during the ni^t had gone off with the 
man who had heea beaten by Whistling Elk finally for the most 
part turned about and started back to the camp. It was a little 
after sunrise when they neared the camp. The Cheyennes saw 
them coming and hid themselves, and just as the Crows reached 
the border of the camp they rode upon them from aU directions 
and captured them all. A Crow woman then captured used to 
say that when the Cheyennes swept down upon the returning 
Crows they drove them to the Cheyenne camp like a herd of 
horses. 

lieutenant J. H. Bradley * has published the Crow tradition 
concerning the capture of this camp. According to this version 
the camp was attacked by one thousand Cheyennes and Sioux. 
The plains were " Uterally strewn for a considerable distance with 
the corpses of men, women, and children. ... At least five 
thousand of the Crows had fallen, but that was not all. All 
their lodges — a thousand in number — all the equipage of their 
camp, and hundreds of horses had passed into the hands of the 
victors, who also carried away a3 captives four hundred young 
women and children." 

Theae statements may be con^dered wild exaggerations, pcr- 

* WUta Bull's gr&ndmotlier. 

■ Montana HUt. Coat., II, p. 170. 
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haps more literary flourishes to make Impressive this defeat which 
was sufficieiitly severe without enlargement. 

I cannot Gx with precision the year In whidi this hattle took 
place. Bradley gives it as 1822, which is probably near enough. 
Whistling Elk's son, Spotted Wolf, was presumably bom in 1829, 
but we do not know the age of Whistling Elk at the time of this 
occurrence. No doubt he was a young man from eighteen to 
thirty. White Bull was bom in 1837. Hb grandmother was 
present at the fight, and his grandfather was probably a middle- 
aged man, between forty and fifty years old. Long Chin, who 
died in 1887 or 1888 at the age of eighty-two, dedared that he 
was a young man at the time of the fight. It seems probable 
that the date was not far from 1820, and if this is the fact it was 
one of the earliest Cheyenne fights of which we have definite 
knowledge. 

It was not very long after this that out on the prune the 
Cheyenne camp was moving from place to place. They had many 
Crow captives. In some lodges there were four or five.^ 

One day they were camped in the circle when on a hill not far 
off a man was seen riding backward and forward. He was near- 
est that place in the circle of the camp where the Dog Soldiers' 
lodges stood — so near, in fact, that some women who had gone 
out for wood and water heard bis voice, but they could not tell 
what he was saying, nor were they certain what he was doing. 
Some of them said to each other : " That man is mourning and cry- 
ing." Others said: "No, he is singing a song." The man looked 
like a Crow, and some suspected that this might perhaps be some 
stratagem of the Crows to get revenge, and called to their fel- 
lows: "Look out; be careful; perhaps this man has come here to 
lead us into a trap. Let no one go toward him untU we are all 
ready and can go together." 

Notwithstanding this advice, twelve young men — ^relations 
of the keeper of the medicine arrows — who were anxious to catch 
the man, did not listen to what was said but jumped on their horses 
and started toward him. All the other Cheyennes were getting 

> George Bent days the old Southern Cheyennee always place this eecond 
Cnnr fi^t at the mouth of Hotse Creek on the North Platte, thirty^Mven 
mile* cut <tf where Fort lAramie was later built. 
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ready, but waited for the last ones, and finally all went out to* 
gether. They were some way behind the twelve who had started 
first. When the man who was riding on the hill saw that be was 
bdng followed he rode away over the hill, and the twdve young 
Cheyennes rode after him. The Crow had a long start, but his 
horse did not seem fast. He went slowly until the Ch^eimes 
had come close to him. Then hia horse ran a little faster, and the 
man was seen to whip it on both aides. All the Cheyennes were 
riding hard, each one striving to be the first to get near him. 
They were all watching him and not looking at anything else. 
The man rode to a little gap between two hills and passed through 
not very far ahead of the twelve Cheyennes. Then, as they fol- 
lowed him, they heard the war-cry from both sides, and from each 
tade saw a great party of Crows charting them. The Cheyennes 
turned to ride back, but it was too late. They were surrounded 
and eight were killed. From a distance the main body of the 
Cheyenne warriors saw rising behind thb UII a great dust that 
cast a dark shadow over the prairie. They passed through the 
gap and met the Crows; turned them back and drove them a long 
distance, killing six. 

After the Crows had been driven off, the Cheyenne women 
went out with their travois and brought to the camp the bodies 
of the dead. In the lodge of the keeper of the medicine arrows they 
made up eight beds and on them put the bodies of the men. 
From some the Crows had cut off the heads and from others the 
arms and legs, but they put than together as best they could. 
The relations of the killed had some Crow captives, and of these 
they killed eight and piled them up against the outside of the 
lodge as logs are lud on the border of a lodge covering to keep 
out the wind. 

At the Fitzpatrick treaty (1851) the chief of the Crows pres- 
ent pointed out to the Cheyennes a certain man and said to them: 
'"Diere is the one who led you into a trap that time." The 
Cheyennes looked and saw the Crow, an old man painted red all 
over, and wearing a necklet of crow feathers, the tips of which 
had been cut off, hanging down all about hia neck. The Chey- 
ennes said to him: "We have been wanting to see you for a long 
time, for some of our people who heard you at that time said 
that you cried and some said that you sang." Ilie Crow an- 
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swered them, saying: "I did both. I cried for those who had 
been killed, and I sang a war song for revenge." 

Much of the story of this capture comes from the descendants 
of women taken in the battle, of whom there are many in the 
Cheyenne camp. The grandchildren of those who took part in 
the fight and the graodchildren or children of those captured are 
now old people. 

Some years after the capture of the Crow village, and after 
the fi^t in which the young men, relatives of the medicine arrow 
teeper, had been drawn into the trap and killed by the Crows, the 
Crow chief learned that his son, who had been captured in the 
village, was still alive and was among the Cheyennes. When he 
heard of this, probably from some Arapahoes, he sent a runner 
to the Arapaho chief to notify him that he was coming down to 
the Ratte with his band on a friendly visit. 

Tbia was soon after the Cheyennes and Arapahoes b^an to 
move south of the PUtte to live, perhaps 1831, and at this time 
there was a camp of Cheyennes, Arapahoes, and Atse'nas on 
the South Platte, at the mouth of Crow Creek, which heads near 
Ch^enne Pass, >rhere Cheyenne, Wyoming, now stands, and 
empties into the Platte east of Greeley, Colorado. 

When the Crows arrived they set up their camp at some dis- 
tance from the Arapahoes and Atsenas and farther away from the 
Cheyennes, and the Crow chief then prepared a feast and invited 
the Arapaho and Atsena chiefs to attend. The Cheyennes stayed 
away. After everyone had eaten, the Crow chief spoke to the 
Ajapaho and Atsena chiefs and told them that he had come to 
try to induce the Cheyennes to give up his son. When the 
feast broke up the Arapahoes and Atsenas went to the Cheyenne 
camp and r^ieated what the Crow chief had said. The Cheyennes 
then spoke to the Crow chief's son, who was called Big Prisoner, 
and asked him what he thought of this matter. Big Prisoner 
had now been with the Cheyennes for several years and had been 
treated very well. His adopted parents had given him everything 
be wanted and he was very fond of the Cheyennes and had re- 
cently narried a Ch^enne girl; so when the subject of his return 
to the Crows was spoken of he said that he wished to remain with 
the Cheyennes. The Cheyennes told the Arapahoes to repeat to 
the Crows what Big Prisoner bad said. 
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The Crow chief was not satisfied with this answer. H« saw 
that there were only fifty lodges of Cheyennes and he had nearly 
twice as many lodges with him. He now gave a second feast to 
the Arapaho and Atsena chiefs, and after they had eaten he said 
to the Arapahoes that their tribe and his had always been pretty 
good friends and the Arapahoes had not helped the Cheyennes 
attack the Crows. He said the Cheyennes were bad people, 
always attacking their neighbors, and he wished the Arapahoes 
to show their friendship for him by handing over the Cheyennes 
to him. 

There was a young Atsena present at this feast. He was a 
very brave man who had recently been made a chief by the 
Arapahoes. This Atsena, Small Man, now said to the Crow 
chief that the Cheyennes and Arapahoes had always been friends 
and had been living together and dying together for many years, 
and that if the Crows wished to fight these Cheyennes they must 
count on fighting the Arapahoes and Atsenas also. Several 
Arapahoes spoke and approved of what this Atsena had said. 
The Crow chief then said that he had done all he could to recover 
his son and he now intended to let the matter He where it was. 
He siud that the next day the Crow warriors would give a big 
dance in the Arapaho camp in honor of their friends, the Arap- 
ahoes and Atsenas, and after that he would return home. 

There was a man in the Crow camp who had friends or rela- 
tions in the Arapaho camp, and that night he slipped over to the 
Arapaho lodges and told one of his friends that the Crows in- 
tended to come to the camp in great force and well armed, and 
that during the dance they intended to attack the Arapahoes, 
Atsenas, and Cheyennes by surprise, kill them all, and get back 
Big Prisoner and all the oUier Crow captives. He said that two 
big Crow men had been selected to ride up on each side of the 
Crow chief's son, pick him up by the arms, and carry him o£F 
between their horses at a gallop. The Arapahoes at once notified 
the Cheyennes of this plot. Councils were hastily held and it 
was decided to remain on guard all night. All kept their clothea 
on, and the men lay with their arms beside them. The Chey- 
ennes and Arapahoes kept sending out scouts all through the night, 
and, seeing these scouts, the Crows knew that their plan had been 
discovered, so th^ also were on guard until morning. 
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The next day the Crows did not come to dance in the Ar^mho 
camp. They kept in iheii own camp, with scouts out. Toward 
noon the scouts on either side came into collision and at once ail 
the warriors mounted and fonned in two lines, the Crows in front 
of their camp, the Cheyennes, Arapahoes, and Atsenas in front 
of theiis. The women and children packed up everything and 
prepared to run away, leaving the lodges standing. Neither ^de 
made a charge, but brave men rode out and met between the 
lines, and these single combats were going on moat of the time 
for several hours. In these fights. Small Man, the Atsena who 
had spoken at the feast, was veiy brave, and the Cheyennes say 
they saw Little Momitain, the Kiowa chief, fighting on the Crow 
side. Toward evening the Crow women took down their lodges 
and UMved off up Crow Creek, and soon afterward the warriors 
followed, guarding the rear. The Cheyennes, Arapahoes, and 
Atsenas did not pursue them. 

Big Prisoner remained with the Cheyennes until his death, 
some years later. 
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When the Cheyennea began to work west and southwest from 
the Missouri River they found the country occupied by the Klowas 
and the people whom they call — when they are in the mountains 
— Sus'sSni, and on the plains SH sin' ni vio U t&n I«: Snake 
People — ^the Comanches. The Cheyennes recognize the extremely 
close relationship which exists between these two tribes of the 
mountains and the plains, and say that the Shoshonl ought to be 
called the Mountain Snakes or Mounts Comanches. The 
Comanches, they say, ranged from the Yellowstone River south 
to beyond tlie Platte. 

The wide range of the Shoshoni stock on the plains has per- 
haps not yet been fully appredated. I believe that, at the time 
of the migration southward of the Blackfeet, the Snakes, or 
Shoshoni, occupied much plains territory from the St. Mary's 
River, in Montana and British America, southward, perhaps to 
the Yellowstone. As late as 1840 the Mountain Shoshoni used 
to make war excursifAis out on the plains of the north, and a war 
party of them once came as far south as Bent's Fort, where, 
during a quarrd arising from their insistence that tliey should be 
admitted within the fort at an inopportune time, one <^ them 
was killed. 

Some of the writers on the plains tribes seem not to have un- 
derstood the close relationship of Shoshoni and Comanches, and 
persons who are aware that tjie Comanches were reported in the 
eighteenth century as ranging in Texas and Mexico perhaps have 
not realized that people of the same blood and speaking the same 
language may have lived at the same tune on the northern pluna 
under another name. A realization of that fact may serve to 
dear up some apparent confusions. I brieve that m the matter 
(rf the relationships of the tribes who lived i^ut him the Indian 
8S 
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was a much better ethnologiist than the early trapper, trader, or 
mJs^ouary who wrote books upon the West, which he had juat 
ventured into and whose people and products were absolutely 
new to him. 

TTie IGowaa were found by the Cheyennea living about the 
Black Hills and along the little Missouri, Powder, and Tongue 
Rivera, and the Cheyennes say that it was from the Kiowas that 
the Little Missouri River received its name Antelope Pit River,^ 
for there the Kjowas used to entrap great numbers of antelope 
in pits, and it was there and from observing the traps made by 
thdr predecessors that the Cheyennes learned to catch antelope 
in th'" manner. 

The Ejowas had long been dweUers in the northern country. 
Tley were near neighbors of the Crows and their close associa- 
tion and friendship with that tribe is historic and was never in- 
terrupted. They have a band or divi^on known as the Ree 
band, descendants of people said to have been especially inti- 
mate with the Arikaras. This su^ests a range on the plains 
between the Crows on the west and the Rees on the east. It 
is certidn that in early times there was much friendly intercourse 
between the Crows and the tribes later known as the ^^llage In- 
dians of the Missouri. 

The early meetings of the Cheyennea with the Kiowas and 
Comanches were friendly. I have heard no tradition of the origin 
of their first quarrels, but fightings did take place, with the result 
that Kiowas and Comanches were gradually pushed farther 
south and finally expelled ftt>m their former range, until at the 
b^^nning of the historic period the range of the Kiowas was about 
the North Platte River. From here they kept working farther 
southward, partly, no doubt, attracted by the horses which were 
BO easily obtained from the Mexicans, and partly perhaps pushed 
south by their enemies to the north — Cheyennes and Sioux. 

The Cheyennes say that when they first secured possession of 
the Black Hills country, which included the little Missouri 
and the Ch^enne Rivers and the country lying toward Powder 
River, the Yellowstone, and the North Platte, there were no 
Sioux in that country; that thea migration thither came only 
after the Qieyennes were thoroughly established there. They 
> Antalope Pit BiTcr— WOkalhe' tOiuB' liS. 
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declare that the first Sioux who came were very poor and bad no 
horses, which the Cheyennes had aheady obtained either by 
capture of wild horses or by taking from people to the south or 
west; that when the Sioux came, carrying their possessions on dog 
travois, the Cheyennes took pity on them and occasionally gave 
them a horse; that this generosity resulted in the coming of more 
and more Sioux to receive like presents, until as time went on still 
more Sioux crowded into the country and they became very 
numerous. 

This statement is supported by one of the Sioux winter counts' 
which states that the Black Hills were discovered by a Dakota 
in 1775, at which time the Cheyennes had long occupied them. 
Mooney believes that the Kiowas were expelled from that re^oo 
by the Dakotas, but mentions 1770 as the date of a great battle 
between Kiowas and Dakotas in the Black Hills re^on. Only 
four years before that date Carver found the Nadouessi of the 
I^ains living at the head of the St. Peter's Kiver, a long way from 
the Black Hills. The earlier travellers on the Missouri River 
recognized that the Dakotas had only recently come to that 
stream, and the Mandans told Verendrye (1738) that to the south 
of them there were no Sioux; all were to the east. Even in 1804 
the Teton Sioux had not all crossed the Missouri River. 

Besides crowding out from their early home the Kiowaa and 
Comanches, the Cheyennes, as they moved out over the phJns 
country, in like manner forced the Crows westward toward the 
mountains. From the old Cheyennes much is heard at the 
present time about the wars with the Kiowas and Comanches 
less than a century ago, but all this fighting seems to have taken 
place in the southern country, where about 1835 the Arkansas 
River separated the range of the Cheyennes and Arapahoes from 
that of the aUied Kiowas, Comanches, and Prairie Apaches, who 
roamed in the country south of that river and toward Texas. 

Between about 1826 and 1840 a bitter warfare was waged be- 
tween these two parties of allies. This very likely arose from the 
need for horses, which they obtained chiefly from the south, and 
it is likely that the horse was an unportant cause for the south- 
ward movement of all these tribes. The Kiowas and Comanches 

'Recxmls, punted o 
yean. Bm Handbook <i 
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made frequent raids into the country of the Mexicans, in Texas 
and south of the Rio Grande, and from these forays brought 
ba«^ great herds of horses. These in turn were taken from them 
by the Cheyennes and Arapahoes, from whom agun they were 
captured by the Pawnees and by other tribes still further to the 
north. In this way the horses viae passed along from tribe to 
tribe and spread with extraordinary r^idity ham the south 
northward over the whole pliuns country. That many (tf these 
were taken from the Mexicans \a shown by the fact that many 
were branded.* 

Although, according to tradition, the wars that were waged 
between the Cheyennes and Arapahoes and the Kiowas, Com- 
anches, and Apaches lasted for many years, it is nevertheless cer- 
tain that in 1820-21 they, or a part of them, were on perfectly 
good t^ma with each other and commonly associated. In 1820 
or thereabouts Long found all these tribes moving to the head of 
the South Platte River, where they were reported recently to 
have returned from the Arkansas River or further south. He 
refers to a trading visit reported four years earher. In Novem- 
ber, 1821, Jacob Fowler reported that he hod travelled with 
seven hundred lodges of Indians up the Arkansas River, of whom 
he mentions: letans, Arapahoes, Kiowa Padduce, Cheans, of 
whom there were two hundred lodges, and Snakes — ^presumably 
CcHnanches. The Kiowa Padduce were very likely the Kiowa 
Apache.* 

In 1828, however, the Cheyennes and Comandies were at 
war, and in this year the well-remembered battle took place be- 
tween Comanches under Bull Hump and Cheyennes and Ara- 
pahoes under Yellow Wolf. 

Vifith a large party of Comanche warriors Bull Hump* had 
come to the stockade which William W. Bent had built at the 
mouth of Huerfano River. While they were there some of the 

■Dutiane (1719) to Bienville, in Mu^, toI. VI, p. 313. Umfrerille in 
1789 mya: "I mjneU hare aaen honee with Roman capitals burnt in their 
flanlo with a bot iron." The Prttent State qf Hudtm't Bav, p. 178. 

■ Journal of Jaeob FowUr, edited by KDiot Couee, pp. 65, K, 65. (New 
Yo^ F. P. Hup«r, 1886.) 

* Old BuD Hump aigned ft trettty about 1835. A Bull Hump ia mentiemed 
m 18S0 in BdtooknSt'a Indian Tnbea. Hie aon or nephew of thia man logned 
the traa^ ol 1866 «a BuU Hump, thiid chief of the Penetethka baad. 
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young men went out and saw the moccasin tracks and other 
agos of a war party of Cheyences which had just left the pcet. 
Bull Hump asked Bent if he knew where these Cheyennea came 
from; where their village was. Bent told him they had come in 
from the northeast The Comancbes remained there that after- 
noon and went away that night to begin a search for the village 
of the Cheyennes. They sent out a small party of scouts who at 
length returned and reported that the Cheyenne village was a 
little farther ahead on a stream which the whites now call Bijou 
Creek. That night a number of Bull Hump's men slipped off 
from him and went over to the village and ran off idl the Chey- 
enne horses, so that the Cheyennes could not follow them, for 
they had nothing to ride. 

At this time Yellow Wolf and Little Wolf, Cheyennes, with 
eighteen or twenty men had been out chasing wild horses on the 
Arkansas River. During the trip Walking Coyote, a Ponca cap- 
tive, caught a great many wild horses — about thirty-five head. 

They were returning up the Arkansas River with their horses, 
and above where Sand Creek runs into the Arkansas turned off 
toward their camp on the South Platte, where the main Chey- 
enne village was. As they were going along in the night, Ydlow 
Wolf and Little Wolf and Big Old Man being in the lead whUe 
the others were behind with the horses, the leaders smelled burn- 
ing buffalcHchips. They stopped and when the others had come 
up Yellow Wolf said: "Can you smell that?" All said: "Yes." 
Yellow Wolf directed two of his men to go forward on their fastest 
horses and see who it was that had made this fire. 

It was in the middle of the night. They wae making for 
the Black Lake (Mohksta'av than'), about forty or forty-five 
miles due north of old Fort I^on, where there is a spring. Blade 
Lake was so called from the color of the soil round about. Tlie 
water was alkali, but horses and buffalo drank it, though pet^e 
did not. The large fine spring was west of it. This was a great 
range for wild horses, and horse trails as deep as the old buffalo 
tnuls came to it from many directions. 

To the scouts starting out Yellow Wolf stud: "Go to the 
spring. That is the only water about here, and if they have 
camped anywhere they must be there. Find out who they ar^ 
but be very careful." 
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Tie scouts started, following up the smdl of the smoke. 
When it got strong and they thought th^ were pretty near to 
the fire they stopped, and one of than held the two horses while 
the other crept up very quietly, closer and closer, until he had 
come near enough to see a number of small fires and to hear peo- 
pie talking. Getting still nearer, he could hear that they were 
talking Comanche. He saw aho that the camp was a Iai:ge one, 
and that the place was black with horses. 

Yellow Wolf wa5 a great chief, a very wise man. When the 
scouts returned he said: "We must turn off here and go around 
and get (m the opposite «de of them," This would bring the 
Cheyennes on the »de of the Comanches which was toward their 
own camp, so that if the Comanches pursued them they would be 
moning toward the big Cheyenne camp and not ttom it. Ev«y- 
one kept very quiet and they drove along slowly and sUently until 
they had come to the opposite side of the Comanche camp. Here 
Y^ow Wolf left some men with the herd of captured horses and 
said to them : "Just as soon as daylight comes, so that you can see 
well, start your horses along. We will go down there and they 
will charge on us and you will hear firing. When you hear this, 
do not wait Hurry the horses along as fast as you can." The 
other men rode quietly up as close as they dared to the Comanche 
camp and waited tiaie until just about daylight, till they could 
begin to see fairly well. 

Ydlow Wolf told his young men that there were many Co- 
manches and that they would be sure to fight. To Walking Coyote, 
his adopted son, of whom he thought more than he did of bis 
own sons, he said: "My son, you know what to dof Do your 
best. You have a fast horse and you must stay behind and try to 
fi^t off these Comanches, while we run off the horses. We cannot 
very well fight and run off their horses, too. Afterward we will 
divide the horses up in equal shares." 

As soon as it was plain daylight they could see horses every- 
where. The Comanches had had herders out, but at daylight, 
thinking that everything was perfectly safe, they went into the 
camp. The Cheyennes could see that the Comanche horses were 
still pretty well bunched up together as they had been left by the 
herders. Many of the Comonchea had their finest horses picketed 
in the camp. 
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Wh^i it had grown I^ht enough little Wolf sud: "Let us 
go; do not make too much noise at first." They rushed toward 
the camp, and after they had got around the horses began to whoop 
and yell, and then to shoot, starting all the loose Comanche horses 
to running and sweeping them all off. When the Comanches saw 
the horses running they began to shoot at those who were driving 
them and to shout directions to each other. One esped^Iy fine 
horse was picketed right in the camp, and Walking Coyote rode 
down into the camp, jumped off his horse, cut the rope which 
held the Comanche horse, mounted agun and started off with it. 
Walking Coyote overtook his party and handed the tope of the 
horse he had cut loose to Yellow Wolf, his father. The Cranancbea 
b^an to jump on their horses and to lide after the Cheyennes. 
The Cheyennes rushed the horses off, but Walking Coyote and 
the other men stayed behind to fight the Comanches, to try to 
keep them back. 

Of the Comanches whose fast horses were tied in camp there 
were not very many, petfiaps not more than twenty-five or thirty, 
but these followed fast Many of the tied horses, frightened by 
the charge and the shooting, broke their ropes or pulled up thai 
pins and followed the herd. Every now and then a frightened 
horse that had pulled up his pin, but had run off in scnne other 
direction, would come up from behind and join the herd. He 
Cheyennes who were driving the herd and were dose behind it 
Sfud that they had to keep dodging to avoid the flying picket- 
pins at the ends of the ropes pulled up by the Comanche war 
horses. 

As the li^t grew stronger and the men driving the horsea 
were able to see them better they began to recognize Cheyenne 
horses in the herd that they were taking off — those that the Co- 
manches had taken from the Chtyeone village only a short time 
before. 

A man who was behind rode up to Yellow Wolf and said: 
"They are getting close. They will soon overtake ua." 

Yellow Wolf replied: "Now, all who have gmis must turn 
back and chai^ on them. That is the only hope we have of 
getting away from them. We must fight them." 

When Yellow Wolf gave the word all the Cheyennes who had 
guns turned about and charged back among the Comanches. 
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Ycflow Wolf rode up dose to a Comanche and poked his gun 
against his body and fired, and the Comanche dropped from his 
horse. Walking Coyote counted coup on him. Another man 
shot a Comanche off bis horse; and the Comanches were so sur- 
j»ised aod frightened at the suddenness of the attack that they 
afl whirled about and b^an to run. That ended the pursuit. 

When the Comanches left them the Cheyenne party had al- 
most overtaken the young men who were driving the captured 
wild horses, and they signalled them to stop and wait for them. 
It was only about this time that they fully recognized the great 
number of Cheyenne horses in the herd which they had taken 
from the Comanches. 

Yellow Wolf then swd: "We have here some Cheyenne horses 
and these we shall have to give back to the owners, but the Co- 
manche horses we will divide." They did so. 

Before they reached the Cheyenne village little Wolf, who 
died about 1886, aged ninety-two years, tied one of the Comanche 
scalps on the ramrod of his Hudson Bay gun, while Yellow WoU 
tied the other scalp on a pole, and when they charged down into 
the village little Wolf shot his gun off in the air and the two rode 
about waving the scalps. 

When they drove the herds into the camp and the Chey- 
ennes who had lost their horses saw that th^r had been recap- 
tured, these was great rcgoidng. The men who had brought back 
these horses afterward said that their necks were sore from being 
hu|j(ed by the people whose horses they had returned. 

After peace had been made with the Comanches, in 1840, Bull 
Hun4> siud that the pursuing Comanches, when they saw the herd 
ct loose horses ahead, supposed that they were approaching a 
large Cheyenne camp, and that it was chiefly for this reason that 
tbey gave up the pursuit. 

Fh>m this time fighting was constantly going on between the 
Qieyennes and the Kiowas and Comanches, though most of the 
trips by the Cheyennes against the tribes to the south were made 
(HI foot and solely for the purpose of taking horses. On the 
other hand, when the Cheyennes went to war against the Pawnees 
to try to kill Pawnees and take scalps, they usually went on horse- 
back. Nevertheless, if a convenient opportunity offered to at- 
tack the Kiowaa it was not neglected. Such opportunities oc- 
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cuned more op less frequently, mux tor very many years after 
tbcy had moved south the Kiowas were accustomed to make 
frequent trips north to visit the Crows and renew old friendships. 
In TnftkJTig these journeys they usually kept in close to the flanks 
of the mountains to avoid the Cheyennes and Arapahoes, who 
commonly camped well down on the plains. Nevertheless, 
sometimes such a travelling Kiowa camp was seen and attacked. 

On one such occasion — about 1833 — some Cheyenne hunters 
discovered in the sand hills, east of where Denver now stands, a 
camp of about a hmidred lodges of Kiowas travelling northward. 
They had with them many ponies which they expected to trade 
to the Crows for elk teeth and ermine skins. When the young 
men who had discovered the Kiowa village reported at the Chey- 
enne camp, it was determined to start during the night so as to 
reach the Kiowa camp in rime to attack it early in the morning. 
By an error the Cheyennes were led to the wrong place, and when 
daylight came saw that the Kiowa camp was a long way from 
them, and that the Eiowaa had already packed up and were about 
to move. The Cheyennes charged toward them and the Kiowas 
fled, but as the Cheyennes followed they overtook a Kiowa 
woman who had fallen from her horse carrying a little child. A 
Cheyenne rode up and counted coup on the woman, touching her 
with his lance but inflicting only a flesh-wound. The child which 
the woman carried on her back was but two or three years old, a 
little white girl captured by the Kiowas a short time before. 
She was taken to the Cheyenne camp and reared there, and in 
1912 was still aUve and known as the Kiowa Woman.* Her Chey- 
enne name is White Cow Woman. She can speak only Cheyenne, 
but is apparently of Irish parentage, having blue eyes, brown hair, ■ 
and an Irish countenance. 

Another story, told by Snake Woman, who said that as a 
young girl she was present at this fight, declares that Yellow 
Wolfs band of Hair Rope people and Black Shin's Suhtai were 
moving south, looking for bidfalo, when they discovered the 
Elowas on the march going north. The Kiowas fled to the timber 
on Scout Creek, afterward called Kiowa Creek, where the Kiowa 

* Tlie GhcrameB do not speak of her as Wlt'A pkt e (*& Kiowa woman), 
but oall her £ nQ tah",'ineaiuiig a woman who it a member of some othcc 
tribft a fonigner to thdr own blood. 
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womea and children took shelter while the men held back the 
Cheyennes. A very brave Kiowa, on a fine white horse and 
anoed with a lance, charged the Cheyennes alone agun and 
again. On one of these charges he lanced Man Above and 
knocked him off his horse. Finally, charging right through the 
Cheyennes, he was shot with three arrows, and turned and rode 
back toward his own people but fell befwe he reached them. 
Hie Kiowa women had dug pits in the timber and tied the horses 
among the trees. The Cheyennes charged up to them many 
times, but could not get the horses and finally left them. Snake 
Woman said that after the fight was over she saw the captured 
Ejowa woman wounded by the lance sitting in front of Black 
Shin's lodge. 

Bent says that in 1857 his father built a temporaiy trading* 
house on Scout Cre^, and that the Bent boys used to go out and 
[day in the pits that the Kiowa women had dug. 

When the great peace was made, in 1840, the IGowas bou^t 
back from the Cheyennes the captured Kiowa woman, but did 
not wish the little white girij who remained with the Chey^mes. 
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THE BATTLE ON WOLF CREEK 



The medidoe arrows were the most sacred possession of the 
Cheyennes, and in the whole camp there was no one to wh(aD 
greater reverence was shown than the keeper of the medicine 
arrows; but even his sacred character did not always protect him 
from the yomiger men. 

Some years after the capture of the arrows by the Pawnees io 
1830, a Cheyenne was kUIed by a fellow tribesman, and it became 
necessary to hold the ceremony of renewing the arrows. Until 
this had been done, no war party could set out with any hope of 



It happened at this time that the Bow String soldiers (ISm 
& tin o'his) were anxious to go to war. They wished the arrows 
to be renewed so that they might set out at once, but when th^ 
spoke to Gray (Painted) Thunder, the arrow keqter, about it 
he told them that the time and place were not propitious and ad- 
vised them not to go. Hiere was much dispute about this, but 
at length the Bow String soldiers told Gray Hiunder that he must 
renew the arrows. He refused; whereupon, the soldiers attadced 
and beat him with thdr quirts and quirt-handles until he prom- 
ised to renew the arrows for them. Gray Thunder was then an 
old man, over seventy. He renewed the arrows as ordeaed, but 
before the ceremony he warned the Bow String men that the 
first time they went to war they would have bad fortune. 

At this time the Southern Arapahoes,' who woe camped 
with the Cheyennes, were holding a medicine-lodge. The man 
who had vowed the ceremony lay on his belly on the ground and 
had a vi^on and prophesied. He sud : " When we finish this med- 
idne^odge dance we will make up a big party and go to war." 
* HOin o itoltK nhr i, BuOd Uu Fin in tJw South. 
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He relmed not only to the Arapahoes but to' the Ch^ennes as 
well. While the ceremonies were still being performed and they 
were dancing another man called out: "Wait, wait, let everyone 
stop and keep quiet. You people who are talking about going 
to war and you Bow String soldiers, do not go. I have seen heads 
(scalps) coming into the camp from all directions, but I do not 
think they are the heads of enemies; I think they belong to our 
own people. There was no place in this medidne-lodge from 
which blood did not flow." 

Most of the people listened to what this man said, but, never- 
theless, small parties of young men b^an to steal away from camp, 
for the Cheyennes were a h^strong, obstinate peoj^e, and when 
they had made up their minds that they wanted to do a thing 
they were Ukdy to undertake it even though they disregarded the 
ceremoniea and violated the oldest laws. 

After the ceremoniea the big camp bc^an to split up quietly, 
but a man named Hollow Hip* kept talking of going to war. He 
said: "Why should we not go to warf It is a bad thing to live 
to be an old man. A man can die faut once." Bear Abov^ 
also urged this, and at last they made up a small party of Bow 
Sbing soldiers in which were four Contraries,' and three servants 
went along to roast the meat. After this party had gone some 
distance on their way they began to see the trails of sniall parties 
whidi had stden away from camp before them, and some time 
later th^ overtook them. The parties that had now come to- 
gether numbered forty-two men, all belonging to the Bow String 
soldiers, and their intention was to go south in search of a Kiowa 
or Comanche camp from which they could take horses and per- 
' haps a few scalps. Hiey were on foot. 

At first they found little game and were obliged to eat the 
food they had carried with them. Soon after that was exhausted 
they found game, but in killing it shot away most of their arrows. 
They travelled many days and at last they found the Kiowas, 
Comanches, and Apaches encamped in the valley of Washita 

' Holkiw Hip CTbUip td'Oo a). 
■ » Bear Above (Ha iaanl nih'ku). 

* CoDtnriee, men pomeaamg special powers and linng aooording to qkeclal 
luka. One of theee was that theiT speech or aobs isreraed what they widied or 
wwe Biked to do. Henoe the term oontrary. 
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River. Here the party hid in a ravine and two scouts went to 
the top of the bluffs, where they lay and watched the camps in 
the valley below. 

Early the next morning a Kiowa started out to hunt before 
any of the rest, and as he passed over the bluffs he saw the heads 
of the two Cheyenne scouts as they peered over the hill-top. The 
hunter rode nearer to get a better view of these people, and they 
fired at him. They missed him, but one of the bullets struck his 
horse and crippled it for a moment; the scouts rushed forward 
to kill their enemy, but before they reached him the horse recovered 
and carried its rider safely off. The Kiowa returned to camp and, 
pointing to his horse, aaid that he had been fired at by two enemies. 

The Eiowas and Conumches seized their arms and rode swiftly 
to the place where the hunter had been attacked. Th^ found 
there a few tracks on the grotmd, but the grass was starting 
strongly and in the grass it was impossible to trail men on foot. 
The Kiowas spread out and began running over the hills, looking 
everywhere for the enemy. Sa tank' led a large party to the north- 
west, but no trace of the Cheyennes could be found. When they 
had searched the whole country without success, the Kiowaa 
turned back toward their camp, but on the way back a Mexican 
captive discovered a breastwork of stones thrown up at the head 
of a ravine, and at once signalled his find. Other £jowb nat^ 
rators, however, say that a signal was flashed with a mirror and 
that when they looked in the direction of the flash they saw a 
Cheyenne standing on the hill, signalling with his blanket for th^n 
to come to him. What probably happened is this: The Mexican 
found the Cheyennes, and the Cheyennes, seeing that they had 
been discovered and wishing to show their bravery, called the at- 
tention of other returning parties of Kiowas by flashing the mir- 
ror at them and then signalling with the blanket for them to 
come and fight. 

The Kiowas surrounded the Cheyenne position, and th^ 
fought there for some time. At length, however, according to 
the Kiowas, the Cheyenne ammunition gave out, and when this 
happened they charged upon the party and killed them all. 
They scalped them, but did not strip the bodies of their anns and 
clothing. James Mooney' says that there were forty-eight men 
* Seeeideaith Annval Report fiureou Avurtean flhnolotv, p. 271. 
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ID the Cheyenne party and that one of them strangled himself 
with a n^>e to avoid capture. Tlie Cheyenne account says noth- 
ing about this. Only six Kiowas were killed, a fact perhaps due 
to l&ck of ammunition among the Bow String men. This bi^ 
pmed in 1837. Moooey says that this fight took place on a small 
tributary of Scott Creek, an upper branch of the North Fork of 
Red River, in the Panhandle of Texas. 

The Cheyennes did not know the fate of the Bow String 
soldiers, for not one escaped to take home the news. Some time 
after the fight a party of Southern Arapahoes went somewhere 
to make a trade — probably to Fort Adobe, and not to Bent's 
Fort, for, as the Cheyennes and Arapahoes were constantly at 
Bent's in those days, the Kiowas and Comanches would not have 
gone to trade at a point where they would have been almost 
certain to meet enemies. As the An^Kihoes approached this 
trading-store they saw that many Comanches, Kiowas, and 
Apaches were canq>ed there and were holding war dances. The 
Arapahoes went over to look at them, and among the scalps that 
were being danced about they recognized the hair of Red Tracks 
Mid that of Coyote Ear, by the length and fineness and the way 
the hur was braided and tied up and the ornaments attached, 
but they stud nothing. 

With the Arapahoes was a Sioux named Smoky Lodge. After 
he had seen the war dance he left the Arapahoes and started to 
the Cheyenne camp to tell the news. At last he reached the camp 
and told all that he had seen and heard; that the enemies had 
killed and scalped the Bow Strings but had not robbed the bodies. 
After he had told the news at the first camp, runners were sent out 
to take the news to all the camps. When they had heard it all the 
people were anxious to revenge these injuries. The most distant 
Cheyenne camp was that of the O mis'us, who sent word that 
they would come as soon as possible. They were then chaang 
wild horses, and would soon be at Horse Butte and would follow 
down the strewn. Horse Butte" is a square butte near the forks 
(rf the Platte. 

Early in the winter Porcupine Bear, the chief of the Dog 
Soldiers, set out to go about from camp to camp arranging to get 

' Poeribly the oqiure butte knomi as the Court House Rock. There are 
bat tlBee or four notable buttle near the forks of the I^tte, and the Court 
BXKUB ia the onHy square one. 
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the people together for the journey to war. With him he carried 
whiskey to give to the chi^s of the camps he came to, and at a 
big camp on the South Platte many of the Indians got drunk on 
the whiskey. In a drunken brawl with men of the camp the 
cousin of Porcupine Bear and Little Creek came to blows. The 
two were rolling on the ground, fighting, and Porcupine Bear's 
cousin kept calling on him for help; Porcupine Bear, also drunk, 
was sitting quietly by sinpng his songs, but at last, roused by his 
cousin's repeated calb, he drew his knife and stabbed Little Creek, 
who was holding down and beating his cousin. Porcupine Bear 
then called to all his relations and asked them to do as be had - 
done. All drew their knives and cut Little Credc so badly that 
he died. In this way Porcupine Bear and those who had taken 
part in the fight became outlaws; Porcupine Bear lost Ms position 
as chief of the Dog Soldiera and was expelled from the band, and, 
with his relations who had taken part in the killing of Little Creek, 
from the main camp. They and thdr families, however, camped 
near the village — a mile or two from it. 

little Wolf, chief of the Bow String soldiers, now took up the 
work of inciting the different soldier bands to aven^ the killing 
of the forty-two Bow Strings, and soon the different camps began 
to come tc^ther. 

When the O mis'sls* came in sight of the big camp where the 
Cheyennes had assembled everyone was mourning; never were 
seen so many people mourning. All the women had gashed thjor 
legs, and blood was everywhere. When the O mis'sis were seoi 
from the camp a crier was sent to meet them to tell them to stop; 
not to advance farther. Some people came to them from the 
nuun camp, wailing and mourning, and all the women of the 
O niEs'a^s camp b^an to feel badly and wailed and cried with 
them. They told the women of the O mis'sis to move into that 
place in the camp circle left for tlie O mWsSa, but all the men of 
the diviuon remained behind. The young men all put on their 
war costumes and rode to the top of a hill as if about to charge 
an enemy's camp. When their women had made camp and 
turned loose the horaes, the mls'slb charged, shooting. Hiey 
did not chaise through the camp, but near to it and then rode up 
on a hill and the men of the soldier bands formed by fours, and 
1 mls'^b, one of the nlnna or diTimooi id the CheyennsB. 
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thus entered the circle of the village and rode around it to the 
openiog and then out and, turning to the left and riding round 
the other way on the outside, entered the circle again, dismounted 
and dispersed. A short dme after this ceremony was ended 
two men rode in and said: "In a little while a camp will move in; 
wait for them." Two days later in the afternoon the men of this 
newiy arrived camp charged on the main camp and turned off 
before reaching it. After that the camp moved in and took its 
[dace in the drcle. This band was Ma ^hkliota. 

Now that the whole Cheyenne tribe had come together they 
put up in the middle of the camp circle a large shade for the use 
of the different bands of soldiers. After all the soldiers had col- 
lected there, those who had lost children or relatives in the Bow 
String party come with horses and other presents and passed their 
hands over the faces of the soldiers, asking them to take pity on 
and help them. Blood was running down the arms and legs of 
the women, and when they passed their hands over the soldiers' 
faces they left blood on them. An old man. Hole in the Back 
(Wohko wl'pSh), mounted a horse and rode slowly around the 
camp, calling out the names of all the soldier bands four times 
and of those young men who had not joined the soldier bands, 
and said: "All these presents are brought to you soldiers and to 
you young men, to induce you to take pity on these people." 

It was left to the chiefs to decide what action should be taken, 
but they would not decide. Then it was left to the Red Shield 
soldiers to say what should be done, and the Red Shields ordered 
all the soldiers to fix their war bonnets and their shields and medi- 
cine head ornaments — to prepare for war. They said: "Look 
at the people who have ^ven you all these things and take pity 
on them." So all was done as the Red Shields ordered. 

After this decision they remained for some time at this place. 
One band had all theb horses stolen; one of these, the Chubby 
Roan Horse, is talked about to this day. Now, it began to snow 
and the snow got deep. When they moved they had to step in 
the footprints of those who went b^ore them. Some horses 
got very thin, and some even starved to death; the camp was so 
large that they could not get game enough to support them and 
the peoide came near starving. The snow was too deep for them 
to move about. As the season wore toward spring the big snow 
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vent off, but snow still lay on the ground. Through the winter 
they had seen no buffalo, but now some began to appear, and 
soon they were plenty. By this time in their search for food the 
big camp had been somewhat spUt up and scattered, but now 
messengers were sent out to ask all to come together. 

They thought that someone must be disturbing the buffalo 
and driving them toward their camp, so young men were sent out 
to see whether they could find the enemy. A man whose son 
had been killed said: "I am beginning to think about my son. I 
should like to go and look for him." 

When all bad come together they moved south by way of 
Bent's Fort, and there obtained supplies of arms and ammuni- 
tion — ^Hudson Bay guns, fiints, powder, a&d balls. From there 
they kept moving down the Arkansas River. The Arapahoes 
were encamped six or seven miles above Chouteau's Island on 
the Arkansas, and the Cheyennes moved down and camped just 
above them. In the Arapaho village was a certain Arapaho who 
possessed a medicine war club and who from this dub was named 
E kQ k6 nd hohwi', Flat War Club. After the Cheyomes bad 
made camp they put up in the centre of the village a large lodge 
in which to hold a coundl, and sent runners to ask all the Arapaho 
chiefe to come and eat with them. When this word was taken 
to flat War Club he sent a message to the Cheyennes saying that 
be wanted his Cheyenne friends to come and carry him over to 
the Cheyenne camp and to the centre lodge where they were 
going to have the feast. This was a request that the Cheyennes 
should pay him a very high honor. 

When this word was brought to the Cheyenne chiefs, they 
de»gnated certain soldiers who took a strouding blanket and went 
to Hat War Club's lodge and put it on the ground. He sat down 
on it and the young men took hold of the edges and carried him 
over to the big centre lodge. Several times on the way they put 
him down on the ground and rested, for he was a large, heavy 
man, but at last they carried him into the lodge and put him down 
on the ground at the back, in the place of honor. After they had 
eaten Flat War Club rose to his feet and said: "My friends, I 
have asked you something pretJy strong — ^that you Cheyeime 
chiefs should carry me over here to your camp — ^but I had a rea- 
son for doing this. From this war-path on whidi we are going Z 
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dull not ccone back. I am ^ving my body to you. I want to 
b&ve tbe privilege of taUdog to your wives, because after this X 
shall never again be able to tallc to anyone." Yellow Wolf and 
some other Cheyennes called out in response: "That is good. 
You sbaU do so. We will have the old crier call that out through 
the camp." Big Breast,* a Cheyenne, also declared that he would 
not come back from this war-path. When the crier called out 
this news Big Breast walked ahead of him about the circle, carry- 
ing hia lance and singing his death song. Big Breast had a wife 
and two little children, but he took no pity on them. Fonca 
Woman, then a girl of twenty, remembers Flat War Club's song 
and sang it to me in 1908. 

At tins council Yellow Wolf and otha chiefs said to the 
Arapahoes: "Friends, we have made this road — come to this 
dedsbn — ^that no prisoners shall be taken. These people have 
killed many of our young men, Bow String soldiers, and that is 
the road that we have made — to take no one alive." 

From the Arkansas River they began to send out scouts to 
look for the enemy. Pushing Ahead* and Crooked Nedk* were 
the first two sent. These men went south looking for the enemy, 
but kept too far to the westward; nevathdess, one day while 
they were lying on a hill overlooking the valley of Wolf Creek 
they saw a small war party — only two or three men — coming down 
the stream, leading their horses and carrying shldds and lances. 
"Hiere," said Pushing Ahead, "there is a war party returning 
to the mAin camp." 

When the scouts had seen the Kiowas disappear they returned 
to the Cheyenne camp, which they found on Crooked Creek, 
which runs into the Cimarron from the north, and when they had 
made their report tbe chiefs called to the centre of the village a 
number of yoimg men. Gentle Hoi^e and some others, and eent 
them south to Wolf Creek to try to find the hostile camp. Mean- 
time the mtun Cheyenne camp moved on farther south, the 
scouts, of course, having been told at what points the different 
camps would be made. 

Gentle Horse had asked Pushing Ahead's opinion as to where 
the enemy's camp would probably be, but he and his party still 

1 MC'mi Id Un hftb'. Big Breast. ■ MS H' ddi D mI'O, Fiuhing Ahead. 
• Ntail 6 ttt", QwAed Nook. 
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struck too far to the west. Nevertheless, one day as they vere 
going up a ravine to cross the divide between Beaver and Wolf 
Creeks they unexpectedly saw some Kiowa and Comanche buf- 
falo hunters ride over the hills in front of them. The scouts 
dropped in the grass of the ravine, and presently, as the Kiowas 
and Comanches scattered out more, they crept down into the very 
bed of the creek, so that they were lying in the water among the 
rushes. In the chase a man, riding a bay mule, passed close by 
them; it was a good mule, very fast, and at once ran up close to 
a buffalo, which the Kiowa shot. The buffalo and hunter p 
within a few yards of the Cheyenne scouta, but the man i 
watching his game and did not look about him. If he had turned 
his eyes toward them he must certainly have seen them. 

The Cheyennes waited, hidden, until the Kiowas had finished 
killing their meat and had begun to padt it into camp, and thai 
carefully creeping through the grass and keeping in the ravine, 
they at last got out of sight, so that they were able to run away. 
Even now they did not know just where the Kiowa camp was; 
they knew only that it must be somewhere close at hand. 

He Cheyenne ounp had just been pitched upon the Beaver 
when the scouts returned. When they came in Wolf Road was 
ahead, for he was the leader. As a »gn that he had seen some- 
thing. Wolf Road carried in his hand the wolfskin which he always 
had with him. The approach of the scouts had been observed, 
and the chiefs had already gathered in the centre of the camp to 
receive the report. They were singing and some men were pQing 
up a heap of buffalo-chips, behind which the chiefs stood. The 
scouts came toward the village running swiftly, and just as they 
reached the entrance of the circle they began to howl like wolves, 
and to turn their heads from one side to the other, like weaves 
looking. 

They entered the circle in single file. The men of the camp, 
who from these signs knew what the scouts were about to report, 
were putting on their war clothing, getting out their shields, and 
jumping on their -war horses, for they knew that good news was 
coming — that the <;amp of the enemy had been found. The 
scouts ran around in front of the chiefs and stopped. Wolf 
Road told what he had seen, then Grentle Horse, then each of the 
others. Th^ passed on around behind the chiefs, and then from 
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all sides (A the camp the young men on their horses charged to- 
ward the centre, eadb tiding to be first to reach the pile of buffalo- 
chips and to strilce it, for it represented an enemy. Three men 
might count coup on it 

Then all the mounted young men rode around the diiefs while 
they were singing, and afterward they dispersed. 

All were now preparing for the attack on the camp of the 
enemy. The Cheyennea and Arapahoes were camped together 
in one big circle, the Arapahoes at the northeast end. 

Now a crier mounted his horse and went to the south end of 
the circle, and horn there rode about it, telling what these scouts 
had seen. He cried out that the village would move agunst the 
enemy that night. It was a time of great confusion — men siug- 
ing their war songs, painting thonselves and their horses, fixing 
up their things and preparing to start The lodges were left 
standing. The women built platforms on which to put some of 
their things, so that they should be above the ground and the 
wolves and coyotes should not gnaw and destroy them. During 
the night th^ set out for the camp of the enemy. 

Some time during that same afternoon — according to the story 
fadd yeara afterward by the Kowas — some Kiowas who were out 
on the divide between Beaver and Wolf Creeks looked over to- 
ward Beaver Creek, eight or nine miles distant, and one of th^a 
saw something white. He pointed it out to his companion and 
said : " What is it that shines white there f It looks like a number 
of lodges, and are not those horses about themf" The othos 
looked, and then one of them said: "No, those things that you 
see are the white sand hills on the other side of the Beaver, and 
on this ^de of the next hill there are a lot of buffalo. That is 
what you see." T^en the first Kiowa said: "But are there not 
white horses there?" "No," said the others, "that is the white 
ot the sand hills, which you see beyond the buffalo when th^ 
move apart." Tliey talked about this for a time, and then went 
back to their camp. It is probable that they saw the Cheyenne 
camp, which bad just been pitched there and the horses feeding 
about. 

All night the Cheyennes marched south, still ignorant of the 
predse location of the enemy's camp. Extremely anxious to 
make the attack a surprise and fearing that parties of young men 
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might steal sway to strike a blow in advance, they surrounded 
the marcfaing column with guards from the different soldier sode- 
ties to prevent anyone from leaving it. All night long they went 
on, stopping occasionfdly to rest. The men were on horseback, 
while the women walked, leading the pack-horses, which hauled 
the travois on which the children d^t. When daylight came 
they found themaelves stiU upon the high prairie and not yet 
within sight of the streajn on which the Kiowa and Comanche 
camp was. As it proved, they were too far east and so down- 
stream from the Kiowa camp. 

In this journey toward Wolf Creek the Cheyennes and Arap- 
ahoes had started together, but in the darkness and the imca^ 
tunty as to the precise position of the enemy's camp ibey had 
split up into at least two main parties and marched independoitly. 

Meantime the outlaws— whose camp was not far west ot the 
la^ camp and who were aware of all that was happening — had 
gone forward at the same time with the nuun body, and from their 
position to the westward had approached Wolf Creek directly 
opposite the Kiowa camp. Just after the dusk of the morning 
Poreupme Bear, later called the Lame Shawnee, saw people ride 
over a hill before him — ^men and women going out to huot buffalo. 
He was a little ahead of his party when, looking from a crest of a 
hill, he saw them coming. He called to his men to keep out of 
right, saying: "Keep down, keep down out of sight. I will deceive 
them." His men remained hidden and he threw down his lance 
and began to ride backward and forward, making the rign that 
buffalo had been seen. When the Kiowas saw him they supposed 
that it was someone from their camp who had gone out before 
thcaa and had found buffalo. They began to move toward him 
faster, still riding their common horses and leading the running 
horses. Porcupine Bear did not turn his face toward the enemy, 
but kept gazmg off over the prairie, as if watching distant buffalo. 
He continued to do this until the Kiowas were so close that he 
could hear them talking. 

Down in the ravine behind him were the other Cheyennes, 
lying down on their horses, some fixing their shields, or putting 
arrows on the strings, and some already prepared for the charge. 
Presently Porcupine Bear said to them : " Be ready, now ; they are 
getting close. We must not give them IJme to prqtare for us." 
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At last, when he could hear them taUdng plainly, he reached 
down to the ground, caught up hia lance and, turning hia horse, 
diarged the Kiowas, and all the other Cheyennes followed him. 
The Kiowas were so dose that the Cheyennes were on them be- 
fore they had time to act or time to think. They had no time to 
change horses, no time even to get their bows out of their cases. 
Hie Cheyennes lanced them and shot them down one after an- 
athet until they had killed them all. They captured all their 
horses. The last Kiowa of all, with lus wife, was so far behind 
that he had time to jump on his running horse and turned to flee, 
but his wife called to him: "Do not leave me," and he turned 
and rode back to help her and was killed. Porcupine Bear killed 
twelve. Crooked Neck killed ei^t. There were seven Chsyennes 
and thirty Kiowas, men and women. 

Thus these Cheyennes gained the glory of counting the first 
coups of this great fight, but because th^ were outlaws, the honor 
of it was not allowed to them, but to another man who counted 
the first coup in the general battle an hour or two later. Stilly 
eveiyone knew what Porcupine Bear's young men had done. 

At this time the chief men of the Crooked Lance Society, at 
HIm'S wS yiihk Is, were Medicine Water,* Little Old Man,* and 
White Antelope.* The Red Shields were with the main party to 
the north and east of where later Walking Coyote killed a woman. 

Hough the medicine arrows and the buffalo hat were with 
the tribe, as attack on the enemy was made before the ceremony 
of the arrows had taken place, and so the supernatural power of 
the arrows against the enemy was nullified. This is the reastm 
universally ^ven by the Cheyennes for the loss of so many brave 
men in tl^ fight 

It was well on in the morning, perhaps ten o'clock, when the 
soldiers who were scattered out on the south side of the western- 
most column of Cheyennes saw a man and woman ride up in 
ught, and they immediately charged on them. Walking Coyote, 
who was on a black horse given to him by his adopted father. Yel- 
low Wolf, was in the lead. The Kiowa man and woman turned to 
lide away, and the man who was on a fast horse got away ahead 

' M& I yim^ m&p I, Medicine Water. 

* M& Ihk'sl hb, little Old Man. 

■ WOkal hwAlce mte. White Antelope. 
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ot iaa wife; she called to him to wait, hut he was cowardly and 
rode on; so Walking Coyote overtook her, counted coup on her 
and then killed her. The man also was overtaken and killed. 

After the IGowa man and woman hod been killed, the mun 
column went down a tributary of Wolf Creek far below the Kiowa 
camp, and from here, at last, they saw the camp above them on 
Wdf Creek. They turned and charged toward the lower end 
ot the IQowa village, and, seeing a number of people scattered 
about on the oppoate side of the stream, not a few men crossed it. 
Here, on the south bank, almost opposite the lower end of the 
vQUge, some Kiowa women were digging roots, and they killed 
twelve of them. 

Before they crossed the stream th^ overtook two men who 
woe riding a an^e horse. A Cheyenne counted coup on the two 
men with a sin^e blow, and called to the next Ch^enne behind 
bim to ride up and hit the two men sideways, and count coup on 
them. His friend tried to do this, but struck only one of them; 
then the first Cheyenne shot the two IQowas through with a gun. 
One fell from the horse at once; the other hung on a little longCT 
and then fell. These two Cheyennes were of the same family.^ 

Tlose who did not cross the stream charged up toward the 
Kiowa village. Among these was Gientle Horse, who was seen to 
ride through the upper part of the Kiowa village and round up a 
large herd of horses and drive them off into the hills. He wore 
his hair tied up in a knot over his forehead and an eagle feather 
stuck through it, which was an ancient method of dressing the 
hair for war. 

After they had killed the women on the south ^de of the 
stream, little Wolf, Medicine Water, and those who were with 
them charged up toward the Kiowa village and tried to cross the 
stream. It was deep and muddy, and on the mde where the vil- 
lage stood the bank was high; their horses went slowly through 
the stream and could not get up the bank. Medidne Water had 
ridden dose to the bank, which his horse could not dimb, and 
^rave bim on the bank stood a Kiowa in a yellow shirt. Medidne 
Water reached out with his lance to count coup on the Kiowa but 
the Kiowa seized the laoce and dragged it out of his hand. Then 
Q S'tu, the oUmt Vng Ljing on tha HilUde (Ohn ft 
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lie looked carefully at Medicine Water, who was wearing the ircHi 
ahirt, to find some place where he might wound him, and finally 
wounded him in the nedt dose to the collar-bone. Little Wolf 
and another man counted coup on the Kiowa; then a great num- 
ber of Bjowas, Comanches, and Apaches rode down to where 
Yellow Shirt' was standing, and Medicine Water, Little Wolf, and 
the other Cheyencea were obliged to turn about and retreat 
through the stream to the south bank. The Kiowas followed 
them over, and there for a while was hot fighting and six Chey- 
omes and Axapahoes were killed. The O^manches made a 
charge and the Cheyennes retreated. One was behind, going 
slowly, and bis companions called to him to hurry. He tinned 
his head to look behind him and a Comanche shot him in the face 
with an arrow. The Comanche tried to knock him off his horse, 
but he whipped up and escaped. His first name was Medicine 
Bear.* The enemy were now pushing back the Cheyennes, 
crowding them back. Howling Wolf was shot in the breast. 
The Cheyennes and Arapahoes on the south side when driven back 
crossed the stream to the main party. 

Gray Thunder was killed soon after Walking Coyote had' 
counted hia coup. He had said: "I will now give the people a 
chance. to get a smarter man to guide them. They have been 
calling me a fool." A large party of IGowas and Comanches 
rushed on them and rode right over them, killing Gray Thunder 
and Big Breast. Later Crentle Horse was wounded in the jaw, 
a Kiowa riding up behind him and putting the muzzle of bis 
gun close to Gentle Horse's head. Gray Thunder was the first of 
the chiefs to be killed; next was Gray Hair;* then an older man, 
named Deaf Man,* was killed. He belonged to the Red Shields. 
He was thar servant, an importfuit man, for the servant's advice 
is ahnost always followed by the members of the soldier band to 
which he bdongs. As Rising Sun» was crossing the river he was 
wounded and fell off bis horse. He rose to his feet and waded 
across, and as he reached the bank fell dead. Several other brave 
men, fighters, were killed in this battle. 

On the north side the Cheyennes and Arapahoes followed the 

> Sleeping Bear was one of his Kiowa names; Wolf Lying Down another, 
■ NSbfka mU yfa. Medicine Bear. * Wshk'pa Eh", Omy Hair. 

•BODyfttiDm&hfin, Deaf Man. i I'ghl o ml Ma', Riaing Sua. 
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Kiowas right up to their camp, and there they f ou£^ behind the 
lodges. While the fight was going on aome of tiie Kiowa women 
were digging rifle-pits in the suid-hills, breastworks to fight behind 
in case the Cheyennes absolutdy got into the camp. Some of the 
women woe putting saddles on their fastest horses and putting 
in the saddle-bags their most prized possessions, in case they should 
be obhged to run away. The Kiowas hid behind thdr breast- 
woi^ 

Porcupine, the son of the outlaw. Porcupine Bear, jumped into 
the ISowa breastworks and was killed there after doing great 
things and killing several of the enemy. During a charge by 
the Kiowaa, Two Crows jumped off his horse and s^d: "I shall 
ask none of you to take me on behind you. While I am fighting 
here you can get away." He was surrounded and killed. He 
was an important man. 

About the middle of the fight the Cheyenne and Arapaho 
women and children were moving up to the top of the hill to look 
over toward the battle-field and see what was tatdng place. As 
they were doing this some of the dogs began to bark in a ravine, 
and when the women ran over there a great toll Kiowa woman, 
wearing a blanket, jumped up. The widow of Medicine Snake 
rushed up to her and caught the Kiowa woman in her anna, call- 
ing out: "Come and help me; she is very strong." The Cheyenne 
women ran up and kill^ the Kiowa woman with their knives. 

When the people in the Kiowa and Comanche camp saw these 
women and children appear on the bill they were still more 
frightened, for th^ thought that it was another detachment of 
Ch^«QDes coming to attack them. The old Kiowa crier called 
out through the camp, telling the women to get tiuai horses 
ready and to take the way up the creek, if they were forced to 
nm. Tliere was another camp of Comaoches on the South 
Canadian, and the Comanches who were here with the Kowas 
expected to run to that camp on the Canadian. 

Yellow Shirt, on whom coup had already been counted three 
times, now started out to fight on horseback. He was very brave, 
and in the fighting coup was again coimted on him three times; 
then he returned, got another horse, and again came out to fight. 
Bef(»e he had been fighting long, someone ^t him and broke 
his thigh, and be f dl off his horse, but sat up with bia bow and 
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arrowB to 6^t on. Ken coup was counted on him three times 
more and he was killed. 

A Comanche chief, who early in the morning had gone out to 
hunt buffalo, heard of the fighting and returned to the camp as 
fast 83 he could. He mounted hia war horse and charged, and 
many Comanches foUowed him. During the fi^t his horse was 
killed, but he returned to the Comanche village and got another 
and came out again. The Kiowas and Comanches were fighting 
behind their lodges, and behind breastworks that th^ had thrown 
up, but when the Comanches charged, the Eiowas followed them. 
Crooked Neck called out to bis men: "Come, let us run and draw 
them away from the village." The Cheyennes all turned and 
ran and the enemy foUowed, riding hard, this Comanche chief in 
the lead. When they had gone far enough. Crocked Neck called 
out to Us people ; " This is far enough, now turn." Hie Cheyennes 
turned and charged, and the Comanches find IQowas then turned 
and ran. Sun Maker, who was on a fast horse, almost overtook 
them, and shot an arrow into the back of the Comanche chief. 

Sun Maker watched the chief, and, as he drew close to the 
village, saw him begin to sway, and then saw him throw out hia 
arms to catch his horse's neck, and saw him fall to the ground 
and women run toward him from all directiona. After the peace 
was made, the Comanches learned who it was that had killed this 
chief. 

There was fighting about the village tmtil the sun was low in 
the west, but at lost the older people b^an to call out that they 
should stop fighting; that the Southern Arapahoes were going to 
make peace. As the Cheyennes were drawing off and crossing 
the river they found a woman hidden in some driftwood; she 
supposed she had been seen and crept out and the^ shot her. 
They took pity on no one. 

The Cheyennes and Arapahoes went back to where the w<Hnen 
were and prepared to go away. Then they set out to return to 
the camp on the Beaver. As they began to move, the Kiowas all 
mounted and rode up on a ridge and watched them from a dis- 
tance. A Cheyenne said: "We must look out for them; they 
may charge down and try to split the camp." 

Two days afterward a camp of Osogea, who were then at peace 
with the Kiowas and Comanches, came up Wolf Creek to the 
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camp. They tried to persuade their allies to follow the Ch^ennes 
and attack them, but the £iowas, Comanches, and Apaches 
said: "No, they are gone; let them go." 

lightning Woman said that after Gray Thunder was killed 
his wife took charge of the medicine arrows and carried them 
back to the Arkansas, where the tribe encamped near Bent's Fort. 
Hexe Lame Medicine Man of the Ridge Men band was ^ven 
temporary charge of the arrows, but later Bock Forehead was 
sdected as arrow keeper. Gray lliunder and Rock Forehead 
w«« both Aorta* men. 

* The olaa or diviBon known as I vta td nih" pfth'. 
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1840 

In the summer of 1840 peace was made between the IGowas, 
Comanches, and Apaches and the Cheyennes and Arapahoes — 
at the "Treaty Ground," The Cheyennes call this place "Giv- 
ing presents to one another across the river." It is a wide bottom 
on both sides of the Arkansas River, about three miJes below 
Bent's Fort. The site of Bent's Fort is on the north side of the 
Arkansas River, about six miles east of La Junta. 

Some time before this a kinsman of Little Raven, an Arapaho, 
had married an Apache woman, and for this reason the Apaches 
had some friendly intercourse with the Arapahoes, but as these 
camped and lived with the Cheyennes, who were at war with the 
Kiowaa, Comanches, and Apaches, the Arapahoes were often 
obliged to fight the Apaches. On one occasion some Apaches 
came to the Arapaho camp and told them that the Kiowas and 
Gmianches were camped on the Beaver River — the north fork 
of the North Canadian — and wished to make peace with the 
Cheyennes and Arapahoes. The visiting Apaches were staying 
in the lodge of Bull, a noted Arapaho chief. 

At this time a war party of eight Cheyennes, under the leader^ 
ship of Seven Bulls, was in the Arapaho camp, having stopped 
there on their way south to take horses from the Kiowas, Co- 
manches, and Apaches. 

When Bull learned of the widies of these tribes he invited 
the Cheyenne young men to meet the Apaches. They went to 
his lodge, and after they were seated, Bull filled the pipe and 
offered it to the Cheyennes. Seven Bulls declined to smoke, 
saying to the host: "Friend, you know that we are not chie^; 
we cannot smoke with these men nor make peace with them. 
We have no authority; we can only carry a message." 
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Bull siud to the aght Cheyennes: "The Kiowas and Comanchea 
wish to make peace with you people, and if you will make peace 
th^ will bring back to you the heads (scalps) of those Bow 
String soldiers, wrapped up in a cloth. They will also give you 
many horses — horses to the men, and also to the women and 
children." 

Seven Bulls said to his host: "I have listened to what you say 
and to-morrow with my party I will start back to the Cheyenne 
village, and will carry this word to the chiefs. They must decide 
what shall be done. We are young men; we cannot say anything; 
but we will take your message back to the chiefs." 

'When Seven Bulls got back to the camp on Shawnee Creek, a 
tributary of the Republican from the north, he told what had 
been said by Bull. The second morning the chiefs caused a big 
lodge, made ctf two lodge coveringa, to be pitched in the centre 
of the circle, and all assembled there. They sent for Seven Bulls 
and the others of his party. The chiefs sat in a circle about the 
big lodge, and the young men sat near the door. After th^ had 
delivered their message, the chiefs discussed the matter, and it 
was finally agreed that a decision should be left to the Dog Sol* 
diera, as they were the strongest and bravest of the soldier bands. 
Hi^ Backed Wolf sent one of the two doorkeepers to call Little 
Old Man to the council and the other to bring White Antelope. 
These were two of the bravest of the Dog Soldiers. 

When they had come in and sat down. High Backed Wolf told 
them the message that had been brought, and said: "Now, my 
hiends, do you two men go and coll together your Dog Soldiers 
and talk this matter over, and let us know what you think of it; 
what is best to be done." 

The two left the lodge and called together thea soldiers. Hiere 
were many of them — all brave men. White Antelope told them 
what the chief had said. Then he went on: "The chiefs are leav- 
ing this matter to us, as being the strongest band of soldiers. 
It b my opinion that our chiefs are in favor of making peace with 
the Kiowas, Comanches, and Apaches. Now we are all here, 
what do you all think about it?" 

Beard, a head man among the Dog Soldiers, rose in his place 
and siud: "I think it will be best that we leave the dedsion to you 
two men. White Antelope and Uttle Old Man. Whatever you 
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say will please us all." And all the soldiers sitting about agreed 
that this should be done, lliea these two chiefs sud: "Very 
well, let it be so. We will make a peace with these tribes. Now, 
we will go back and tell our chiefs that we have decided; that we 
have determined to make a peace. We will tell thou that we 
win meet these people at the mouth of the Two Butte Creek, 
at the south side of the Arkansas River, where the dead timber 
lies so thick. Those tribes can meet us there, and we can then 
make arrangements about what we shall do afterward." The 
mouth of the Two Butte Creek b about fifty miles below Bent's 
Fort. 

little Old Man and White Antelope went back to the council 
of the chiefs, and when they had entered the lodge told Hi{^ 
Backed Wolf and the other chiefs that they would make a peace 
with the Eiowas, Comanches, and Apaches. The chiefe all 
stood up and said: "Ba bo'ha ho', HStim'itSn, tu" CRiank you, 
thank you. Dog Soldiers). They were glad to have the peace 
made. 

After that High Backed Wolf rode about the camp telling what 
had been done; that the chiefs and Dog Soldiers had agreed to 
make a peace with the Sowas, Comanches, and Apaches, and 
that no more war parties should start out agunst them. Then 
the whole camp moved toward the Fort, for they were anxious to 
trade for mai^ things in order to make presents to the Ejowas, 
Comanches, and Apaches. 

Meantime they sent runners to the Arapaho camp and noti- 
fied the Apaches of what had been done. The runners went to 
Bull's camp, and told him what the Cheyennes had agreed to. 
The visiting Apaches at once started south to notify the Kiowas, 
Comanches, and Apaches. 

Two days after the Cheyemies and Arapahoes had gone into 
camp at the mouth of the Two Butte Creek> they saw four Ko- 
was and a boy, two Comanches and an Apache come over the 
hill south of the camp and ride down toward them. The prin- 

>T1te ChejrenneB colled this place "FOm trf Driftwood" (MBbkal M k&'A 
Ihka). App&rently at some time there waa a tremraidouB cloudbunt and 
flood Bomewhere on Two Butte Creek and great quantities ot driftwcxid, 
large and email treee, were swept down to the mouth of the stream, when tbo 
wood still lies heaped up in great piles. 
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dpal ISowB was named To'hau aSn, which is commonly trandated 
little Mountain. The others were Sa t&nk', or Sitting Bear, 
Yellow Hair, and Eagle Feather. The boy, who was a son of 
Ydlow Hwr, was called Yellow Boy. The Gimanches were. 
Bull Hump and Shavehead, and the Apache was Leading Bear. 
They rode into the circle, and in the midst of it dismounted and 
sat down in a row, and put the boy In front. After they were 
seated all the chiefs of the Cheyennes, carrying their pipes, went 
to where the stiangets were sitting and sat down beside them, 
TTialfing a long row. Eagle Feather was carrying a pipe already 
fiUed. As soon as the Cheyennes had seated themselves Eagle 
Feath^ lit his pipe and stood up and passed along before the 
row of men, o£Fering the pipe to each one, and each one took a 
puff. Thus the peace was declared. w 

'nie strangers had brought with them the forty-two scalps 
mapped up in a big bundle in a fancy Navajo blanket. Eagle 
Feather said to the chiefs: "Now, my friends, we have brought 
these heads, and they are here." But High Backed Wolf said to 
him: "Friend, these things if shown and talked about will only 
make bad feeling. The peace is made now; take the heads away 
with you and use them as you think best; do not let us see them 
or hear of them." 

Then High Backed Wolf stood up and called out to his people: 
"Now we have smoked and made peace with these tribes; if any 
of you have any presents that you wish to give these men, bring 
them here." Then Motmt^ stood up and said: "We all of us 
have many horses; as many as we need; we do not wish to accept 
any horses as presents, but we shall be glad to receive any other 
gifts. We, the Kiowas, Comanches, and Apaches, have made a 
road to give many horses to you when we all come here." 

Now the Cheyennes b^^ to come forward, bringing their 
presents and throwing them on the ground before the strangers, 
and pretty soon all that could be seen of the boy was his head 
over the pile of blankets that surrounded him. After the pres- 
ents had been ^ven, the strangers were taken to a big lodge and 
feasted there. The Comanches and Apadies did not have much 
to say— they let the Elowas do the talking. 

After they had eaten. Mountain sud to the Cheyenne chiefs: 
"Now, friends, choose the place where we shall come to meet 
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you; it must be a wide place, for we have large camps and many 
horses." 

The Cheyenne chiefs answered, saying: "Just below the Fort 
is a big place on both »de8 of the river. We will camp on the 
north ^e and you people on the south aide. Let us meet th««." 

"It is good," said Mountain; "there we will make a strong 
friendship which shall last forever. We will pve you horses, and 
you shall pve us presents. Now, in the morning we will go back, 
and when we get to our camp we will send you a runner and let 
you know when we shall be there." The next day the strangers 
went away. 

Soon f^r that the Cheyemies moved up to the appointed 
place, and they had been there only three days when the Kiowa 
runners began to arrive. When at last the villages came, big 
dusta could be seen rising ofiF to the south where the camps were 
marching and the many horses were b^ng driven. When at 
last the camps were made they filled up the whole bottom on the 
south ^de of the river. 

Except when making a sun-dance the Kiowas do not camp in a 
drcle, but in a body up and down the stream; and on this occasion 
it was so that they camped. When aU had moved in, and the 
lodges had been pitched. High Backed Wolf mounted his horse 
and crossed the stream, and invited all the Kiowa and Comanche 
diiefs to come across to his camp to feast. He put up a special 
lodge in the centre of the drcle and High Backed WoU told all the 
Cheyenne chiefs to send kettles of food to the lodge. All the 
victors entered the lodge and ate there.; 

After they had finished eating, Mountain, the Kiowa, said: 
"Now, my frieoda, to-morrow morning I want you all, even the 
women and the children, to cross over to our camp and ait in a 
long row. Let all come on foot; th^ will all return on horse- 
back." 

The next day they all waded across the river, women and all, 
and sat in rows, the men in froot and the women and children 
behind them. The first Kiowa to come up was Sa tank'. He 
had a bundle of sticks too big to hold in the hand, so he carried 
them in the hollow of his left arm. He began at one end of the 
row of men and went along, giving a stick to each. At length 
when all the sticks had been given away he went to some brush 
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and broke off a good many more. Mountun said: "Do not lose 
those sticks. We do not know your names, but as soon as we get 
through you must come up and get your horses." All the other 
Kowas gave many horses, but Sa tank' gave the most; they say 
that he gave away two hundred and fifty horses. 

Some unimportant men and women recdved four, five, or sx 
horses, but the chiefs received the most. The Cheyennes did not 
have enough ropes to lead hiLck their hoises; they were obliged 
to drive them across in bunches. The Kiowas, Comanches, and 
Apaches had sent their Mexican captives and their young men to 
bring in their horses from the hills and hold them close to the 
lodges, and they would walk along with the Cheyennes and point 
to one after another, saying: "I pve you that one; I pve you 
that one." 

After these preisents had been pven, ITigh Backed Wolf in- 
vited the Kiowas, Comanches, and Apaches to come over the 
n^ct day, asking them to bring their horses so that they could 
cany back the presents that would be given them. He told 
them that when they came they should go to the centre of the 
circle and ^t in rows across it After he returned to the Cheyenne 
village he rode through it, and told everyone to cook food for the 
visitors. 

The next day the people of the three tribes crossed the river, 
and entered the circle of the Cheyenne camp, where they sat down 
in rows. The chiefs ctf the three tribes sat in front. Then the 
Cheyenne women brought out the food in kettles and everybody 
ate. At that time, of civilized foods the Cheyennes had only 
rice, dried apples, and com-meal, and to sweeten their food ihey 
had New (Means molasses. They had no coffee and no sugar. 
But this food that the Cheyennes hod was strange to the peo[de 
from the south, and they liked it. 

After all had eaten. High Backed Wolf called out to his people 
that now their guests were through earing and they should bring 
their presents. " Those of you who are brining guns must fire 
them in front of the lodges; not here close to these people." He 
spoke to the chief guests, saying: "Do not be frightened if you 
hear shots; it is our custom when we are going to give a gun to 
anyone to fire it in the air." Then for a little while it sounded 
lilK a battle in the Cheyenne camp — a great firing of guns. The 
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Cheyetmes brought gims, blankets, caJico, beads, brass kettles — 
mai^ presents. 

After all these had been presented, Hig^ Backed Wolf said to 
die guests: "Now, we have made peace, and we have finished 
malting presents to one another; to-morrow we will be^ to trade 
with each other. Your people can come here and try to trade 
for the things that you like, and my people will go to your canqi 
to trade." It was so done, and this was the begimiing of a great 
trade. 

The peace then made has nevtx been bn^en. 
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t^E Cheyennes possessed two great medicmes or protecttve 
charms — the medidne arrows and the buffalo cap or sacred haL 
lliese were the most sacred objects owned by the tribe. Th^ 
w«e deeply reverenced by all, and about them clustered some o( 
the tribe's most important ceremonial. They have already been 
described in some detul,* but something must be said about them 
here. 

The arrows — bdieved to have been given to the T^ tsEs'tSs 
by their Culture Hero — are four stooe-headed arrows of very fine 
workmanship. Th^ power is for the men. The women of the 
tribe have nothing to do with them aod may not look upon them, 
but dl m^es of the tribe should do so, and whenever they are ex- 
posed to view even little baby boys are brought up to them so 
that they may see them. The arrows — ma hiita'--are in charge 
ot a keeper who holds the office through life, or until he volun- 
tarily ^ves it up, usually bdng succeeded by a son or a nephew. 
lliey ore kept in the arrow keeper's lodge, wrapped up in a piece 
of fur cut from the bock of a coyote and are exposed to view only 
cm spedal occasions, which come at irregular intervals, when 
acoue man pledges himself to renew the arrows. This act is a 
sacrifice, or offering, made for the purpose of obtiuning some 
favor or of avoiding some misfortune. On such ao occa^on lai^ 
^fts must be made to the arrow keeper and to those who are to 
Bsdst him in the work of renewing them. This commonly coa- 
nsts in rewrapping the arrows with fresh sinew and sometimes 
putting on new feathers. The ceremony lasts four days, and at 
the Old of the fourth day the arrows are tied to a forked stick set 
up in the middle ot the camp circle and — the women all with- 
drawing — the men pass by the arrows and pray to them, 

n ilntAropoIoput, Ncnr Series, TtA. Xn, No. 4, October to Do- 

1910, p. ua. 
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The sacred hat is called buffalo — Is'si wun — and seems to 
typify the buffalo and food. I believe also that it pertains chiefly 
to the women. It is a head covering made of the skin of the head 
of a buffalo cow, to which, when it came to the Suh'tal from their 
Culture Hero, were attached two carved and painted buffalo boms. 
The hat is also in charge of a chosen man who, like the arrow 
keeper, is a chief priest and one of the most important men in 
the tribe. 

A multitude of beliefs, ceremonies, and taboos belong to these 
two sacred objects. They are prayed to, sacrificed to, sworn by. 
Both are potent to bring good fortune and to heal the sick. Both 
are strong war medicines, and have often been carried to war — 
not always with success, because sometimes the people of the tribe 
have f^ed to observe the laws which govern them. It must be 
imderstood, however, that the hat and the arrows might not 
be carried on small or individual war parties, nor might they be 
separated. When they were taken to war the whole tribe — ^men, 
women, and children — was obliged to make the war journey. 
The men walked first and the women followed, CMrying thdr 
babies or leadmg the horses that hauled the travois on which the 
children slept. 

When the hat or arrows were taken to war it was required 
that before the battle began certain ceremonies be performed, and 
if the enemy was attacked before these ceremonies were completed 
this act nullified the ceremonies and for the time being destroyed 
the protective power of the arrows and of the hat. Since abso- 
lute liberty prevailed in an Indian camp and such a thing as dis- 
cipline was practically unknown, and mux each young man was 
eager to distinguish himself in the eyes of all the people by the 
performance of some brave deed, it often happened that when the 
enemy had been discovered and an attack was about to be made, 
some young men would steal away from the main body and, getting 
as clrae to the enemy as possible, would take a scalp or make a 
charge before the arrow ceremonies were completed. Such acts, 
in Cheyenne belief, accounted for some of their defeats or for 
other great misfortunes. 

The occasions when the whole tribe moved to war against any 
enemy and the medidne arrows and the sacred hat were carried 
along came but seldom, and usually fdlowed some great prov(»- 
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cation. So far 83 I can leani there are but six recorded move- 
ments of the arrows. The first of these took place, probably in 
1817, agunst the Shoshoni, at which time the enemy were not 
met. The second time was in 1820 or about that year against 
the Crows. The Crow camp was captured and many prisoners, 
women and children, were taken. The third move was against 
the Pawnees, in the year 1830, at which time the medicine arrows 
were captured by the Pawnees. The fourth move was in 1838 
against the Kiowas, Comanches, and Apaches; the fifth agunst 
the Shoshoni in 1843, and the last against the Pawnees in 
1853. 

In three (^ these cases some of the Cheyennes, by thor im- 
petuodty, neutralized the protective power of the arrows. One 
ot the moves was fruitless, and only two were successful. 

I am unable to find among the Cheyennes or Pawnees any 
tradition which tells of a permanent peace between these two 
tribes. Temporary cessations of fighting there were after the 
capture of the medicine arrows, in 1330, and after the Fitzpatrick 
■ treaty — also called the Horse Creek treaty and the Big Treaty — 
in 1851, but there was no permanence whatever to these truces. 
The Cheyennes rc^^arded the Pawnees as brave people, and said 
that the Pawnees and the Crows were the two enemies agsjnst 
whom ibsy had to fight the hardest. They used to say that when 
they met dther of these tribes in battle the fight was like that of 
two buffalo bulls, both pushing hard; first one would push back 
the other, until he got tired, and then the other would push harder 
and drive back his opponent, and so the battle would swing back 
and forth. 

The Cheyennes were always anxious to determinate the Paw- 
nees, and thrar attacks against them were continual. Perhaps 
the most important battie that ever took place — to the Cheyennes 
— was in 1830, when, carrying their two great medicines, they set 
out to destroy the Pawnees. The accounts of this fight, which I 
have had from a number of men who took part in it, are given in 
detail in the article already referred to. Briefly it was as follows: 

Tbe Cheyennes set out to the northeast to look for the Paw- 
nees, and, after crossing the Platte River and following up Bird- 
wood Creek, found the Skidi Pawnees on the head of the South 
Loup, in what is now Nebraska. It was a great ceremonial gather- 
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iug of the whole Skidi tribe, for they were about to sacrifice a 
captive to the Morning Star. The Cheyennes attacked a party 
who were out buffalo hunting, banning the fight before the 
ceremonies connected with tt^ medicine arrows had been pei> 
formed. 

At the beginning of the fight, when the two tribes were drawn 
up in line of battle, a Pawnee, who had long been ill and was 
discouraged and no longer cared to live, went out in front of the 
Pawnee line and sat down on the ground so that he might be 
killed at once. He was touched but not killed m the first charge 
the Cheyennes made. After that Bull, the Cheyenne who was 
carrying into the fight the medicine arrows, tied as usual near 
the head of a lance, rode up to the Pawnee and thrust at him with 
the lance. The Pawnee avoided the stroke, grasped the lance, 
and pulled it out of the hands of Bull, who rode away lamenting. 
The Pawnee, discovering the bundle tied to the lance, called to 
his tribesmen, who rushed up and took the arrows, though the 
Cheyennes made a brave charge to try to recover them. The 
Cheyennes gave up and went away, 

The Pawnees kept the arrows. Subsequently two of the four 
were recovered by the Cheyennes — one by a trick, the other by 
purchase from some band of the Brule Sioux. Meantime, how- 
ever, the Cheyennes bad made four new medicine arrows, but 
when they recovered two of the old onea they offered two of the 
new ones in sacrifice. The Cheyennes believe that the tribe's 
misfortunes — and they have been many — began when these at- 
rows were captured. 

Fighting between the Cheyennes and the Pawnees continued 
up to the early seventies. By that time the Pawnees had become 
greatly reduced in numbers and efforts were being made to re- 
move them from their old home on the Loup Fork, in Nebraska, 
to the Indian Territory. Tina was done in 1874. A short time 
b^ore they were moved, one or two brave Pawnees went down 
south to the Indian Territory and endeavored to make peace 
with a number of their ancient enemies, among them the Chey- 
ennes, Kiowas, Comanches, and Wichitas. The difficult task 
was finally accomplished, and ^nce that time there have been no 
wars between these two tribes. 

At the treaty of 1851 no Pawnees seem to have been present. 
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An tlie Cheyennes were there and Alighta on the Cloud,^ often 
written Touching Cloud, or He Who Mounts the Clouds, was 
one of their most important men. Later a chief of the Pawnee 
Loups declared himself eager to make peace with all the enemies 
of the Pawnees, but Alights on the Cloud declined to accept the 
pipe offered to him. 

At the dose of the treaty Alights on the Goud, mth two other 
men. White Antelope, who was killed at Sand Credc, and Little 
Chief, called by Father De Smet Red Skin, who died about 1858, 
wait to Washington. The following year, after his return, Alighta 
cm the Cloud was killed in a battle with the Pawnees. 

Among certain plains Indian tribes the personal name Iron 
Shirt often occurs. This name refers to coats of mail brought 
to the southern United States by the Spaniards in very early days 
and which passed into the hands of the Indians and were worn by 
them. There are traditions of several cases of this kind. 

Armor of a certain sort was used by Indians of the Pacific 
SIop^ but no armor of metal was ever known to the aborigines 
except as it came through the white men. Most of the traditions 
of these coats of mail are vague, yet of some we have definite 
knowledge. Fragments of metal shirts have been found in Kan- 
sas. Andreas Martinez, a trustworthy man, who has spent his 
life with the Kiowas, tells that they had two coats of mail, one 
of which, worn by a Kiowa in the fight with Kit Carson in 1864 
at Adobe Walls, was captured by the Ute scouts who were with 
Carson, the wearer having been killed. The other was buried 
with its owner. 

The Comanches seem to have had such coats of mul,* for in 

» W8 hr'rtOTto— Alights on the Cloud. 

* Iron Jacket, the ComAnche chief who owned the armor, wore it with a 
fine buckskin war shirt over it, and gained a great reputation among the 
Couuuiohes and Kiowas. He was finally killed in a fi^t with the Tens 
Baagtn at Antdope Hills on the Canadian, May 12, 1858. Captsjns Ford 
aiod RoBi had about one hundred rangers and old Placido had about the some 
number of Tonkawas, Anadakos, Caddoe, and Wacos. The fight waa at 
Iron Jacket's village. He lined his men up in front of the lodges, facing the 
enemy, and then rode out and rode up and down the line shooting airows at 
F<«d, Rosa, and Pla«ido. Everyone fired at him, but he seemed to have a 
obarmed life. At length Jim Pock-mark, the Anadako chief, suooeeded in 
•booting Iron Jacket and the Comanchee at onoe turned and fled, the troops 
punuing tb«m ioto tbo sand hilla. This account does not aay what Ijoaune 
o( tba amxir. ComfnheiuiiM Binary i4 Ttfu, p. 7S6. 
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the year I85S the Caddos killed a Comanche who wore one. Mr. 
J. H. East, now or lately of Douglas, Arizona, while engaged with 
a party of cowboys in the year 1880 in clearing out a spring in 
Oldham County, Texas, found a coat of mail so badly rusted that 
it fell to pieces as it was token from the water. Long before this 
La Salle reported having found a slurt of maU in the hands of 
Indians occupying villages on the Mississippi Blver in latitude 
twenty-eight or thirty d^rees.' 

In the year 1838, and perhaps much eariier, the Cheyennes 
possessed a suit of Spanish annor which appears to have been in 
the possession of the tribe, or of their allies, the Arapahoes, for 
thirty or more years before that. In 1838 it was owned by 
Medicine Water, of the Cheyennes, who wore it in the great fight 
with the Kiowas and Comanches. At the time of the Fits- 
patrick treaty of 1851 it was worn by Alights on the Goud. Clad 
in this iron shirt Alights on the Cloud had performed many mar- 
vellous feats. It is possible that the first time he wore it may 
have been in the year 1844 in a fight with Eastern Indian trappen. 
This took place on a stream known to the Cheyennes as Sav in 
i'yo he, or Shawnee Creek, a tributary of the Arickaree Foric of 
the Republican. 

At this time a large village of Sioux and Cheyennes was 
camped here, and their lodges pitched in the narrow stream bottcon 
were more or less hidden from anyone who was approaching by 
high bluffs which rose on either side. 

One day in the spring a Cheyenne named Plover had been out 
hunting, and on his way back, and when he had almost reached the 
village, he saw some coyote puppies run into a hole. When he 
reached his lodge he said to his wife. Tall Woman: "To-morrow 
get yoiu" Uttle brother and we will go out and catch some young 
coyotes. I have just seen several run into a hole. The boy b 
small and he can creep in with a rope and we can drag them out 
one by one, and will have some good food." The nett day his 
wife called her little brother, and the three went out to the coyote 
den. The boy was just creeping into the hole when Plover, 
looking up, saw people coming over the hill toward them, carrying 
guns across their saddles. He saw that these were strangers — ' 
enemies — and dragged the boy out of the hole, and sud to his 
> Margry, n, p. 1Q8. 
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■wife and her brother: "You run to the village as fast as you can, 
and I will stay behind and fight off the strangers." Tall Woman 
and the little boy, afterward called Widower, reached the vil- 
lage and a little later Hover also came in, unhurt. The enemies 
could not see the village until they were almost immediately 
above it. The strangers were now recognized by the Cheyennes 
and Sioux as Shawnees or Delawares, tribes well known and 
friendly to the Cheyennes, who called both by the same name, 
Sfiv&ne' — Shawnee.* Tie Cheyennes and Sioux were at peace 
with them and no one understood why they pursued the man, 
woman, tuid boy into the vUlage and shot at them. 

When the leading Delawares saw the village they turned and 
rode back to the others. They were quite a company, and had 
many loaded pack-animab. They were a party of trappers re- 
turning from ihe mountuns with their season's catch of fur. 

The Cheyennes all moimted their horses and rode out toward 
the Ddawares, but Yellow Wolf, a Cheyenne chief, said to hia 
people: " Wiut; go slowly now; we are not at war with these people; 
let us try to make peace with them." 

"But," said one of the others, "they have just been shooting 
at this man. Why should we make peace 7 " 

" Wdl," siud the chief, "wait We will try to have the meet- 
ing peaceful." 

llie Delawares drew back to a little ravine and drove thor 
horses down into it, out of sight, and then came up on the prairie 
to fight on foot, and whenever the Cheyennes rode toward them, 
making peace signs, the Delawares shot at them. 

Sdll the Cheyennes kept trying to talk to the Delawares. 
They even took a little boy whose father was a Delaware and hdd 
him up, calling out his name to the Delawares, but these kept 
shooting. Four times the Cheyenne chiefs rode out toward 
them and tried to talk, but the Delawares would not let them come 
near them. 

At last old Medicine Water made up his mind that the Dela- 
wares wished to fight, and that it was useless to try to make 

^lliese are ootnmonlf spoken <A as Shawneei or Dekwaree; no doubt 
the; were the latter. The Shawneee seem to have been farming people who 
OBOalij remained near home, while the Delawaree were adTcnturers, trappers, 
travdlers, and aoouta. 
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peace. He said to his 8on'(nephew), Alights on the Qoud: "Now, 
my SOD, these people insist on fighting. Here is the shirt." And 
he handed it forth from where he held it, on the front of his 
saddle, and said : " Put it on and wrap that red cloth about you so 
as to hide the shirt, and then ride up close to them." Alights on 
the Cloud put on the shirt and wrapped a red strouding blanket 
about him. 

Meantime they had notified the Sioux to prepare to fight, 
and one brave Sioux, who had armed himself with two short guns 
and a hatchet in his belt, started on foot for one end of the Delar 
ware line, running up the ravine in which the Delaware horses 
were and so keeping out of sight 

One of the Cheyenne chiefs called out to his people; "These 
people want to fight; now let us get ready and kill them." And 
Medicine Water answered, saying: "My son, Ahghts on the 
Cloud, wiD empty their guns." 

Then, when everything was ready. Alights on the Cloud rode 
twice around the Delawares and close to them, and they all shot 
at him, emptying their guns as they tried to kill him, but the shots 
did not harm him. While they were shooting at him the brave 
Sioux on foot almost reached the end of the Delaware line. Now 
the Cheyennes all made a charge and the Delawares, having 
nothing in their guns, ran back and down into the ravine, where 
their horses were, but before they had time to load again the 
Cheyennes were upon them and killed them all. Some of them 
had the ramrods in their guns, the balls only half-way down the 
barrels. The Cheyennes took much plunder — bear, panther, 
beaver, and otter skins, and quantities of dried beaver tails. 

Id this fight Porcupine Bear received the name Lame Shaw- 
nee. He had jumped in among the Delawares and was striking 
them right and left with his hatchet when a Delaware who was 
lying down shot him in the thigh. The Cheyennes were after- 
ward more or less alarmed by what they had done, fearing lest 
the act might be revenged. That summer they spoke of the 
matter to Fremont, who mentions the occurrence.* 

^Fremtml Bxplori'ng BxpedOUm, p. 288. (Wtwhington, 1845.) A talk wu 
held at Boit'e Fort, August 9, 1845, between the CheyenQM and the Dela- 
waren who wwe with Fr«n<mt. See Lieutenant J. W. Abert, SenaU Doeu- 
tnmt 438, 29th Congreaa, 1st Seaaion, p. 4. 
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Alights on the Cloud was wearing the iron shirt when, in 1S52, 
he was killed by the Pawnees, and the account of the battle and 
of his death baa been pven me by several men who took part in 
the fight. 

Yhs expedition against the Pawnees was a very large one, 
made up of representatives of five tribes, there being two hundred 
and thirty Cheyennes, besides Arapahoes, Sioux, Apaches, and 
Kiowas. It was the practise of the Pawnees to make each 
year two great hunts on which they secured enough buffalo 
meat to last them for six months. One hunt was made in the 
winter, when the robes were good and the buffalo fat, and the 
other in summer. This battle took place during the sunmier 
hunt. 

Tiaa account is made up ^m statements by Bald-Faced Bull, 
Iron Shirt, and ^owa Woman, all of whom were present: 

The Pawnee camp was big. All of them were there. The 
day before the fight they had seen a great dust rising and buffalo 
ninning, and knew that people were chasing them, but as yet 
had seen no one. They learned afterward that on thb day some 
of the Kiowas had been fighting the Pawnees. All night long 
buffalo were heard running, and late that night three or four 
parties of young men went out and then scouts were sent di- 
rectly ahead to look for the enemy. The Pawnee camp was found 
in the morning, but they had moved away, and when the main 
body of the Cheyennes came up and passed the camp they found 
in it dead people, and also some scalps tied to sticks standing in 
the ground. 

The morning of the fight a heavy mist lay over all the prurie. 
One could see only a short distance, but when the mist rose the 
scouts who had been sent on saw all about them small parties of 
Pawnees killing buffalo. The scouts sent word back that all 
should mount their horses and come on, and all did so. When 
the Cheyennes attacked and chased them the Pawnees ran. 
Alights on the Cloud overtook a Pawnee and touched him. 
White Horse and Big Hawk also struck enemies with their lances. 
They followed them almost into the camp, but when the Paw- 
nees in camp saw the enemy coming they jumped on their horses 
and ran to meet them, and the Cheyennes turned and ran. Alights 
OD the Cloud was behind. He was dresaed in iron clothing. 
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The Pawnees shot him with arrows, but they did not pierce the 
coat he wore. 

At last the Cheyennes turned to fight. Alights on the Cloud 
was rushing up behind a Pawnee to strike him, and rode up on 
his right side, thinking that in this way the Pawnee could not 
shoot with the bow, but the Pawnee must have been l^t-handed, 
for he turned on his horse and shot Alights on the Cloud, and 
the arrow entered his right eye. When Ear Ring learned that 
bis brother. Alights on the Cloud, had been killed be turned his 
horse and charged back among the Pawnees; jumped from his 
horse and took his brother in his arms and hugged and Idssed 
him, saying: "My brother is dead; I, too, will die." He stayed 
there, rushing about, charging on the Pawnees, and shooting at 
them until he was killed. After killing Alights on the Ooud 
the Pawnees killed White Horse and then Big Hawk. Red Bird 
was killed and Black Wolf and Medicine Standing Up. 

Where these men were killed the Cheyennes made a stand and 
fought for a long time, for by this time a second party of Cheyennes 
had come up. Then another party of Cheyennes came and chafed 
the Pawnees on the flank, and they began to yield and to run back 
to their camp, and those whose horses were wounded or w»e 
tired out fell behind and were killed — dght in all. The Pawnees 
had cut up all the Cheyennes that they bad killed and taken the 
iron shirt, and now the Cheyennes got the bodies of the Pawnees 
and cut them up in the same way, unjointing their bones. The 
battleground was a wonderful sight — -buffalo and horses aod 
Pawnees and Cheyennes all scattered about. If the second 
party of Cheyennes had been a little later the Pawnees would 
have killed all the first party. The Pawnees were too strong 
for the second party also, but when the third party of Chq'ennea 
came up they held the Pawnees, and at length began to drive 
them to their camp. 

After the Pawnees had retreated the Ch^ennes gathered to- 
gether the fragments of the men they had lost and put the bodies 
together and placed them in a nearby ravine and 1^ them there. 
Then they went back home, having lost the best men th^ had. 
It was a sad time. They all cried, and cut themselves with knives, 
and cut off their htur and the tuls of theii horses. It took the 
party five days to reach their home, travelling day and night. 
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Alights on the Cloud was as handsome a man aa you would 
ever see — a good man, kind-hearted, and very brave. 

Ilie story that Alights on the Cloud, in pursuit of a mounted 
Pawnee, rode up on his right hand so that the Pawnee could not 
use his bow sounds well and one would like to beheve it, but it is 
not true. Pawnees who were in the fight state that Alights on 
the Cloud, whom they know as Iron Shirt, was killed by a certain 
Piti h£u i'r&t, who was the possessor of four sacred arrows, the 
history of which is as yet unknown. These arrows belonged in 
the Flt& h£u I'rfit tribe of the Pawnees, and their ownership was 
handed down from father to son. They were not kept pur^ for 
ceremony, but were for use on certain special occasions, and it 
was the law handed down from one generation to another that 
when the arrows recaved or made by one man had been lost or 
shot away he might make a new set, but this new set he could not 
himself use but must pass on to his son, who might use them. 
If the man who had owned the four arrows did not nuke a new 
set to be used by his son it was his duty to teach the son how to 
make these, and they would beJong to the son, who might use 
them during his life, but when the four had been used his power, 
80 far as these sacred urows was concerned, was ended. It was 
by such a sacred arrow that Iron Shirt was killed. 

£a{^e Chief, bom in 1S33, told me the story of the killing of 
Alights on the Cloud which was witnessed, of course, by many 
Pawnees: 



At that time the Pawnees were living at Pahllk' ^ and in tim spring 
started to hunt buffalo, "niey went a few days' journey up the Platte and 
then turned aouth to the R^niblican 'Bivex, where they camped for only one 
nif^t. llie following day they were attacked by enemies and had a big 
fight A Skidi named Ko'kfi'kll was killed here, and lus wife and child. The 
nert dfty the Skidi went south along Beaver Creek, and here they met the 
other three tribes, the Tsau l' and Klfki hfih kl, and Plt& hku I'rAt Next 
morning all the men started out to hunt. Someone had seen buffalo and 
Oxy went out to look for them. 

The next day about noon more enemies came down and attacked the 
Pawnees, lliey began fighting at noon and fought all the afternoon until 
about four o'c^ot^ A man named lA'bl kfi — Wearing Horns — was lolled 
here. In the same fight Crooked Hand had his leg broken. 

* N«u Frtmuit, Nebradca. 
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l^ey camped here four d^s, and on the fifth moved, and started aoudi- 
eaat and camped for the ni^t. The next mommg Sioux came down; they 
could recognise them by thdr talk. Tile next d^ they had another fight, 
vhich lasted all the afternoon. A Skidi dikf was killed here— L« si a. 
ftfEa— Dusty Chief. 

Tht next morning they moved camp agun, and about sunrise the day 
after some Pawnees began to call out, saving: '"Ilie Sioux are coming down 
again." Iliere was a big crowd of enemies. Iliey rode off toward the east 
end ol the camp, to tiy to drive oS and capture the Pawnee horses, but the 
honta were frightened and ran back into the camp and the Pawnees got them. 
The fi^t b^an, and it must have been about noon when they killed a Kaw. 
Aftoward they learned that it was the Comanche Indians they were fighting, 
and that with them there were srane Eaws who had their heads shaved like 
the Osages. 

Very likely these may not have been Kaws, but Osages, for 
the Osages were allies of the Comanches. 

lite camp moved again next morning, and went on southeast and made 
a long march, for they hod been much alarmed by the succesuve attacks of 
all these different tribes. The next morning it was raining a little, and a 
party of Cheyennes, Arapohoes, Comanches, and Kiowas came down. Hiey 
began fighdng at eig^t o'dock BJtd the fighting continued all through the 
forencKHi. At this time the Pawnees were very many, but the four different 
bibes made a great war party. Their line fJ battle must have been a mile 
and a half long. "Hiey fought all through the forenoon and at noon stopped 
fighring for a time, but began again in the afternoon end presently someone 
came down the line who was a stranger of some sort It was Iron Shirt. 

He rode one of the largest horses they had ever seen, a roan horae, and 
in his hand he held a sabre. I myself, was standing near the west end erf 
the line and looking ova saw the man coming from the east end, holding up 
the sabre in his hand, riding down the front of the line going toward the 
west He rode dose to where the Pawnees were, and as he passed them they 
gave bade a little. When he readied the end of the Pawnee line this man 
did not go back the w^ he had come, but went around on the other side, 
where his own people were and went along in front of that line very slowly, 
and when be came to the othw end of it he turned and made another charge 
in front of the Pawnee line, just as he had done before. He had nothing 
wrapped about him. He could not bend over, but sat strtu^t up on his 
horae. His head was round uid partly covered up with this iron, so that his 
hair could not be seen. (In other words, his long hair was under the iron shirt 
and not outside of it.) 

When he made the first charge down the line he did not try to run over 
people. The second time he started to make a charge as he had done bef<H«. 
As he was coming down the line the second time all the Pawnees on the east 
ttid made a backward movement, because this terrible man was coming. 
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llicre WM MM nuui, however, s wsirior named Cnryiag the SUdd in 
Front, T* wl tft da hi' U sa, who did not move bade. He stood then in the 
same place. Iron Shirt came toward him, thinHng that he was going to kill 
Canying the Shield in Front. Jiut as he came quite dose to him Iron Shirt 
rwaed the hand in which he held the sabre, but jiut as he reached down to 
hit the Pawnee, Carrying the Shidd in Front shot him with an arrow, and it 
sbuck Iron Shirt in the eye, and he fell off his horse in front ot the Pawnee. 
After he was lulled all the Pawnees rushed forward to where Carrying tJie 
Shield in ^ont was and cut Iron Shirt open. 1^ Cheyennes made a fierce 
enlarge, trying to get their man, but they could do nothing, lite Pawnees 
cut the shirt in small pieces and carried them away and scalped the man. 
The iron shirt reached to his knees and to his elbows, and covoed him in boat 
and around his neck. 

Canyiiig the Shidd in Front hss long been dead, but his son, 
known to the Pawnees as Tom Morgan, has told me the stoiy (^ 
his father's deed: 

When Carrying the Shield in Front went out to the battle he toc^ with 
him ooe ot the sacred arrows — the white arrow. When he reached the 
battle-field men told him that this was the hardest day they had ever come 
to, and that among those who were attacking them was a man of wonderful 
power, whom the Pawnees could not shoot. 

Carrying the Shield in Frrat rode out in front of the line, dismounted, 
and let his horse go free. AlUr a litde Ahghts on the Cloud came toward 
lum, and the Pawnees called out a warning to Canying the Shield in Front, 
bat he said: "Let him come on, and do you move aw^ from me so that ho 
may come dose to me. If he possesses great power I shall not kill him. 
H he does not possess this great power perhaps I shall kill him." 

He took out his arrow and made ready to shoot, and began to pull his 
bow. He Bud to himsdf: "I shall let him come near tome." When Ali^ta 
aa the Cloud had come dose. Carrying the Shield in Front was ready. He 
to(d[ no aim but loosed the anow and it stnidc Allots on the Quod in die 
right qre, and he fdl kota his hocse. 
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1853 

The death of Alights on the Cloud, and of other brave and 
prominent men in the fight with the Pawnees, in 1852, was a great 
misfortune to the Cheyennes. Alights on the Cloud was kindly, 
generous, brave, and good-hearted — a man of great popularity. 
Moreover, his feats of daring, while protected by the iron shirt, 
had given to the people generally an impression that he possessed 
spiritual power— was invulnerable. His death deeply stirred the 
whole tribe, and at once there was talk of trying to avenge him. 
This was discussed in every camp, yet not untU the end ot the 
winter were efforts made to bring together the tribe for an ex- 
pedition against the Pawnees. 

In the spring of 1853 Little Robe,' according to the Northern 
Cheyennes, or Yellow Nose or Crow Indian,* according to the 
Southern Cheyennes, carried the pipe about to the various camps 
of the Cheyennes. He found the main village at the mouth of 
Beaver Cr^k on the South Platte. There a large lodge was set 
up as a meeting-place for each of the soldier bands. To each 
such place came the relations of those killed the year before to 
implore the soldier bands to take pity on them and to help to 
revenge their injuries. These mourners brought many presents 
to the Dog Soldiers, and it is said that each Dog Soldier received 
seven horses. 

The messenger went also to the Burnt Thigh Sioux, Aiapahoes, 
^owas, and Apaches, and offered them the pipe trying to persuade 
these tribes to unite with the Cheyennes against the Pawnees 
and destroy them. The Crows also were invited to join them, 

I Sid' Om&h", Little Robe. ■ 0' I tftn, Cnw Indian. 
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and Bome Crows accepted.^ A Cheyeone presented a fine horse 
to the Crow chief, who mounted it and rode about the camp 
aingiiig a song in pnuae of the generosity of the donor. How- 
em, a little later the Crows and some of the Sioux turned back 
and left them. 

Ilie different tribes assembled on the headwaters of the R&- 
pablican River and there the Cheyenaes held thdr medidne- 
lodge. The !^t Fox Soldiers had charge of the ceremonies and 
were obliged to suffer as the dancers were suffering, for it is the 
law that the soldier sodety which is in charge of this ceremony 
must endure as the dancers endure — must go without food and 
drink during the period of the ceremony. 

On the last day of the oeremony Wood* and Two Thighs,' 
diicfs of the Fox Soldier band, talked with one another about 
finding out where the Pawnees were. 

Wood said: "Now, this is the last day of the dance; we are 
not far from the country of the Pawnees, and it is time for us to 
choose scouts and send them out to find the Pawnee camp." 

Two Thighs agreed and they consulted as to whom they should 
choose. One of them said; "There is Mad Wolf* over there. He 
is pret^ cunning; let us choose him for one." 

The Fox Soldiers were sitting in a row under their shade as 
was the custom, and in front of the row tb^ spread down a blan- 
ket and then Wood and Two Thighs set out to look for Mad Wolf. 

It was etiquette that a man should not appear anxious to 
recdve the honor of being chosen to go as a scout, but that when 
called he should hang back, declare that he did not want to go, 
and even resist and try to escape from those who were bringing 
him to the place where he was to be told of the service he must 
palona. 

The two men found Mad Wolf and, grasping his arms, they 
hurried him up to the shade where the Fox Soldiers were sitting 
and told him to be seated on the blanket, facing the row of Fox 
Soldiers. They said to him: "Sit here now for a time, until we 
bring up those who are to sit by you." 

} The timty of 1S51 ires >tiD reqncted, HunlBn, by tlu Orom and the 
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They nert went after War Bonnet' and, finding him in hia 
lodge, brought him up to the Fox Soldiers and made him ^t down 
on the blanket by Mad Wolf. Then they brought Tall Bull,* 
then Starving Elk,* a Northern Cheyenne, and Little Wolf.* 

Then Wood and Two Ttiigha consulted and said: "Now let 
us get Yellow Bear, of the Arapahoes, and bring him up. They 
did so and afterward they chose Dirt on the Nose from among the 
Kiowas. These seven men were sitting in a row in front of the 
Fox Soldiers. 

When Wood had taken his place among the Fox Soldiers, he 
spoke to these men and said : " Now, my friends, you know what 
the feeling is in this camp; that we want to find the enemy. You 
meo have been chosen for this purpose because we think that you 
are good mea, and we want you to go ahead and to do your best 
You must remember that you are not going out to count coups, 
nor to take scalps nor horses, but are going out to find where 
the enemy is, and then to bring back the news to the camp, I 
intrad to go along with you to see that you do what you are tc4d. 
You can go now and get your horses and start on down the river. 
I will go ahead and will atop at a certain place, where we will all 
meet late this afternoon." 

Thus dismissed, the scouts went off to get their horses, and 
Wood saddled his horse and set out down the river. He travelled 
almost all day, but late in the afternoon went up on a hill and 
sat there, and as the scouts came along one by one they joined 

Following along with the scouts were two or three young men 
who had not been ordered out. When they appeared Wood said: 
"Well, we cannot send them back; let them go aloi^. Let us 
now go down to the river and take a bath and start in the cool 
<tf the evening and travel at night." 

They went down to the river and all went in swimming. At 
this place there were great multitudes of buffalo. It was the 
month of June, and the bulls were fighting and grunting and run- 
ning about, and many that had been in the timber and thick brush 

> K& kO yQl bI nih'. War Bonnet. 
* HOta'A 6 fak&'aoh tut. Tall BuU. 
■ Mohk'at&'wo Qnu'ts, Starving ^^^ 
< Oh'kam hkftlEB^ Little Wolf. 
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bad grape-vinea and branches twisted about their horna, where 
they had beea shaking their heads in the thick brush. Tall 
Bull used to tell of one big bull that came out of the brush, hia 
head ail wrapped in grape-vines and dragging long strings of 
them behind him. He charged the Cheyennes and scattered Uiem. 

After the Cheyennes had finished their bath, Tall Bull mounted 
his horse and rode out a little way into the timber to a herd of 
buffalo coming down to water and killed a fat cow. They cut 
out the choice pieces and tied them on their horses, and Wood 
aiud: "We will travel along and stop a little further down the 
stream and roast the meat." Not long afterward they stopped 
and ate and then travelled on through most of the night, and tlien 
stopped again and lay down to rest for a while, but before morn- 
ing went on again and travelled through the day until afternoon. 
Then as they were going along some one saw wolves running away 
from a place on the prairie and riding up Huxe they found the 
fi«shly killed carcass of a buffalo and in it wi arrow which they 
recognized as Pawnee. Then as th^ looked about under the 
hill and down the valley they could see, scattered here and there, 
carcasses and skeletons where many buffalo had been killed. 

Presently, Tall Bull and War Bonnet rode up to the top of 
the hill and peered over, and when they returned to those who 
were gathered about the buffalo carcass, looking at it and at the 
arrow, they said: "We saw two or three persons going over that 
hill over tiiere; probably the camp is down in the valley below it." 

"Very well," said Wood, "we have done what we came to do; 
it is not necessary to go farther. Look at these fresh carcasses 
all about us. Let us now return to the village and report" 

TTiey rode off a little way out of sight of the place and stopped 
by a hill to rest. When they stopped. Yellow Bear, the Arap^o, 
who was a Dog Soldier of the Arapahoes, got on his horse and be^an 
to ride around in a circle, singing his war songs and saying that 
they ought not now to go back to the village without taking a 
scalp to show, but Wood went up to him and caught hold of his 
horse and stopped it and said : " My friend, we came out to find 
the enemy and then to go back and report to the vill^e. We 
did not come out to take scalps nor to count coups. Let us do 
what we came to do and nothing else." They set out for the 
camp and rode all night, stopping just before daylight to lie down 
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and take a little rest, but not unsaddUng their horses. Thai 
they went on again. 

About noop Yellow Bear aaked them if they were hungry, 
and when they said they were, he replied : " I will go down then 
and kill a cow." He did so, and they went to the stream and there 
ate. 

Along about the middle of the ^temoon, as they were riding 
fast toward the village, a young man who had been out hunting 
met them, and they sent him ahead as a messenger to notify the 
Cheyenne camp that they were coming. He went ahead and 
when he reached the camp the scouts from their position on the 
prwie saw peofJe running about, gathering up thdr horses; a big 
dust was rising. 

Wood said to War Bonnet: "You go on now a,od notify the 
camp and let the others follow you. I will come last and give 
them the news." So the seven scouts rode on in sin^e file. War 
Bonnet in the lead and Wood far behind. As they rode, they 
howled now and then like wolves, and then stopped and turned 
their heads from side to side. 

Meantime in the camp there was great bustle and prepara- 
tion. Men were throwing the saddles on their horses; getting out 
their shields; painting their faces; arranging their war medicines; 
and in the middle of the camp circle heaping up the great pile of 
buSalo-chips on which coup was to be counted. By the time the 
scouts had come near to the camp many of the young men had 
moimted their horses and were riding about singing their war 
songs, tossing i^ thejr shields in the air, and preparing to coimt 
coup on the pile of buffaIo-«hips, while the women and children 
stood at one side looking on. 

When War Bonnet reached the camp, the chiefs asked him 
what news he brought, and he replied : " My friend, who is coming 
behind, will tell you that;" and he and the other scouts rode 
around behind the chiefs and formed la line. Then Wood came 
in and reported just what they had seen and done. 

Soon after this the crier went about the camp calling on aQ 
the soldier socieries to get together, and have a ceremonial march 
about the village. They must first paint their horses and am^ 
themselves as if for war, and then come together on a hill just 
south of the opening of the camp circle. After a time thty gath- 
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ered there the Crooked Lancea, the Bow Strings, the Dog Sol- 
diers, the Fox Soldiers, and the other societies. 

The chief had told them which sodety was to lead off, and the 
chief of this society called out the names of two brave men, and 
said: "These two men are to lead." Then he called out the names 
of two other brave men, and sud: "You two are to bring up the 
rear." So it was done with each society, and then the first one 
started off, the two men leading and the others in single file and 
two men bringing up the rear. A hundred yards behind them 
followed another society, and behind that another, and so on until 
bD were marching. Tlie leading society marched to the opening 
of the circle, then turned to the left, entered, marched around 
the circle behind the lodge where the arrows were kept, and the 
lodge where the hat was kept, keeping on until they reached the 
opening of the circle. They passed through that opening and, 
turning to the left, marched back outside of the tarcle. All the 
societies followed. All were singing th^ war songs and thdr 
different society songs. The women were shouting the war cry. 

After they had passed around outside the circle to the point 
fnsn which they started they dismounted, took off th^ shields 
and war bonnets and put them back in their cases and put the 
covers on their lances and, carrying these things in that arms, 
letumed to their lodges. Before they could go into the lodges 
it was necessary that the sacred paint should be washed off the 
horses, and some old man or boy was asked to take each animal 
down to the stream and wash off the paint before turning him 
loose. It was against the custom for a horse to be turned loose 
while still painted with this spiritual paint. In returning to thdr 
lodges the young men did not go around and enter the opening 
of the drde, but passed directly through the circle of the lodges. 

The next day the camp moved on down the stream, and that 
aftonoon after camp had been made the chiefs gathered in the 
centre of the drcle and told the crier to call out the names of cer^ 
tain men who that night should go out and look for the Pawnee 
camp. T^ey directed him to caU Tall Bidl and War Bonnet, 
because these two had seen the enemy on the previous scout. 
Then they called the names of four other men, one of whom was 
Wolf Pace. On this occasion there was no ceremony of bring- 
ing the young men up before the soldiers. Tiieir names were 
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called and they were ordered to go. Tall Bull and Wolf Face 
started in the afternoon and told the others to look for them at a 
cert«n place farther down the stream. Late in the afternoon 
they were joined by the others. They rode on down the stream 
and travelled most of the mght, sleeping a little toward morning, 
and then starting on and travelling until the heat of the day, 
when they stopped. 

In the afternoon they went on again and before very long came 
to the hill from which Tall Bull had seen the Pawnees. He took 
his men up there, and pointed over to where he had seen them 
pass out of sight. They all rode over to that hill and when they 
looked over it could see down below in the creek valley where a 
big camp had been, but now there was no camp there. They 
went down to the place and looked it over. It was a big camp; 
ihen were many fires. It seemed as if the Pawnees had been 
camped there killing buffalo for a long time. There woe still 
many dogs in the camp. On one side was a well-beatoi trail 
which led to another camp two hundred yards off where a number 
of people had been camped, not in lodges but in shdters made of 
willows bent over, after the fashion of a sweat-house. 

To the southwest a broad tnul led off over a hill to the valley 
of another stream beyond, and the scouts followed this trail for 
some distance and then stopped to rest. After a time, when the 
sun got low, Tall Bull said to them: "Well, come on; let us saddle 
up and go." They did so and followed the trail, going very slowly 
and cautiously. They were constantly looking and listening, 
always expecting to see something ahead of them. Whenever 
they came near the top of a hill they turned off to one side away 
from the trail, and lifted their heads and peeped over the hill 
with great care. After a time it grew dark, and they went a 
little faster, hut still very carefully, stopping every few minutes 
to look and to listen, and sometimes getting off and putting thdr 
heads close to the ground to see if they could hear anything. 

During one of tiiese stops dogs were heard barking, and some 
one said, "Ah, there is the village," hut the sound was a long way 
off. They went on farther, and at length heard the heating of 
drums. Presently they came upon a pony feeding by the trail, 
but they passed it by and went on, and at lost saw and heard the 
Pawnee village which was situated between the forks of a creek. 
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Before they reached the stream Tall Bull said: "Let us stop 
here and tie our horses close together in this brush so we shaU 
know where they are, and they will not be calling to each other. 
Hien we will separate and go close to the camp and look into it." 

They did this. Tall Bull and Wolf Face left the others and, 
getting into the stream bed above the village, crept down to the 
camp and then raising their heads above the bank looked into it. 
There they saw a great fire blazing in the middle of a circle and 
all about the fire Pawnee men, women, and children were dandng, 
and off to one side they could aee men standing who they knew, 
by the arms they carried and by their hats with feathers tied in 
them, were Shawnees or Delawares. TOie two Cheyennes were 
so close to the Pawnees that they could plainly recognize their 
features. After they had watched them for a little while Tall 
Bull and Wolf Face went back to the horses, and then the other 
men went down and watched the dancers. 

After these men had come back Tall Bull proposed that the 
Cheyennes, one at a time, should put tiieir blankets about them 
and enter the camp and mingle with the Pawnees. His idea was 
to go into the camp and jostle and touch some of the Pawnees, 
and in that way to count coups, but one of the others who was 
with them said: "No, we had better not do that. We were not 
sent here to count coups or to mingle with these people, but to 
find the camp. Let us go back." 

They did so, mounting their horses and striking off northwest 
across the coimtry to get to the Republican River, near where the 
viUage was, for before leaving they had been told where the peo- 
ple would camp. They travelled all night, and about noon next 
day reached the camp. 

The next day the Cheyenne village moved on down the stream 
to another camp. Here the women put up their lodges and erected 
platforms on which to keep their goods out of reach of the wolves 
and coyotes; and that night the whole village started for the 
Pawnee camp. The men were riding ahead and the women 
followed, while the children were carried in travois. That night 
they stopped on the divide, only a short distance from where the 
Pawnee camp had been seen by Tall Bull and Wolf Face. 

Next morning they started and, when they had come within 
four or five miles of where the camp had been seen, the women and 
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children all stopped behiDd a big hill, and the men rode off a little 
in front and began to unwrap their medicines. Then the cere- 
monies were gone through wi^. The sacred hat (is'si wun) was 
placed on the ground on a bed of stems of the sage, and an arrow 
was taken out from the arrow bundle and given to Wooden Leg, 
who, standing in front of the line, pointed it toward the enemy, 
singing the arrow song and dancing in time to the sinf^ng, and, as 
he sang and danced, thrusting the point of the arrow toward the 
enemy. As he sang and danced all the men in the lines stamped 
their feet in time to the song and made motions with their weapons 
or shields toward the enemy, in time to the motions which Wooden 
Leg was making with the arrow, and when Wooden Leg had 
finished the fourth song all the young men whooped. Then 
Wooden Leg walked back to the keeper of the arrows, who was 
Rock Forehead,' and passed him the arrow, feather toward him, 
to put back into the bundle. 

Meantime Long Chin had ridden up to the keeper of the hat, 
and told him that he would wear it into the battle. The hat 
keeper gave it to him, but as Long Chin was tying the string 
which passed under his chin the string broke. Then Long Chin 
publicly pledged himself to give a woman to be passed on the 
prairie, and he tied the string to the hat and under his chin. 
Black Kettle* carried the arrows into the fight tied to his lance. 

While these ceremonies were going on Big Head and his party, 
eight in all, had shpped off to one side and ridden away toward 
the Pawnees, intending to be the first to count a coup and take a 
scalp. This action, of course, was against the law and broke 
the medicine of the arrows and the hat, because until the cere- 
monies in connection with these mysteries had been completed, 
it was not permitted for any one to pass beyond the hat or the 
arrows toward the enemy. 

Now the whole tribe, men first and women following, chained 
toward the camp which Tall Bull and Wolf Face had seen, but 
when they reached the place there was no camp there. The 
Pawnees had moved, and there was nothing to see except the ashes 
of their fires. 

> Rock Forehead, HS hfi n&i'vl uhk'tim Ohk". 

* Some infonnanta contend that White Powder and not Black Kattla 
Ouiied UiB ATTowi on this oocuion. 
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The Cheyennes charged up the stream and turned about uid 
charged back, looking everywhere for the enemy, but not finding 
them. 

Presently men on horseback were seen coming and the Chey- 
enues all charged toward them, thinking that th^ were Pawnees, 
but when they got closer they saw Big Head waving a scalp, and 
he said to them: "The camp is right over the hill. Go ^owly, 
for there are many of them." 

The Cheyennes chained over the hill and there down in the 
vall^ saw a big camp of Pawnees. They had had warning of the 
comiiig of this great party, and aU thdr women imd diildren and 
horses were down in the stream protected by its banks, while the 
men were ranged along the edge of the bank to do the fighting. 
Some of the Pawnees had gone out early and from a high hill 
had seen the allied tribes coming a long way off. Tfaey had brought 
the news back to the camp, and the Pawnees had made ready 
to fight behind the breastworks formed by the bank of the 
stream. 

The Cheyennes charged down agfun and again toward the 
Pawnees, but the Pawnees would not come out and show them- 
selves. They fou^t cautiously. So the fight went on almost 
all day with little result, but about the middle of the aftemoon 
the Cheyennes saw a number of men coming over the hill. The 
Cheyennes were getting tired now and were about ready to leave 
the Pawnees, when they saw these men who carried long guns, 
which glistened in the sun. They knew that these must be the 
Shawnees that had been seen in tiie camp by Tall Bull. 

When they saw the S&v&ne' coming the Kiowa said to the 
Clieyennea: "We know those people; wait, we will talk to them." 
But the S&vSnS' did not wait for any talk and the first man killed 
was a Kiowa. The Cheyennes and their allies ran, and the 
S&vfine' followed them for quite a long distance. Then the 
Cheyennes and the others chained back and chased the S&v£nS' 
back a little, and the Savane' charged and chased the Cheyennes 
back. The Sfivang' followed them, and at last the Cheyennes 
stopped and the S&v&nS' stopped and two of the SavanS' dis- 
mounted. He Cheyennes charged back and killed these two. 
Satanta, the Kiowa, lanced one from his horse and Good Bear, 
Cheyenne, shot another. Here there were killed seventeen Chey- 
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ennea and four Arapahoes, and how many of other tribes they do 
not know. After this the Cheyennes, who by this time were 
tiied of fighting, drew away and left the Pawnees. 

The Cheyennes do not know how the Potawatomies learned 
that a fight was in {^rogreas. Some think that early in the fij^t 
a Pawnee carried word to the Shawnees, who had left the Pawnee 
camp only that morning, that his people were smromided. At 
all events, the arrival of the eastern Indians ended the battle. 

While the Cheyennes beheve that this camp was that of the 
whole Pawnee nation, as a matter of fact it was that of only one 
tribe, the KEt'ka hahkL In those days the Pawnee tribes were 
much larger than in later times. 

Some time before this, on their way to the bufialo country, the 
Kit'kfi hahk! had encountered a company of himteis from the Pot- 
awatomi mission, chiefly Potawatomi but with some Sac and 
Foxes. These Indians, whose intercourse with the whites had 
been considerable, had adopted many white customs, wore civ- 
ilized clothing to some extent, and were for the most part armed 
with excellent rifles, just those in fact which the white hunters of 
the prairie carried. 

The plains tribes of that day did not dtfiFerentiate between the 
various eastern tribes that had recently moved out onto the 
border of the prairie, but called them all by a single name, indud- 
ing under the conmion name S&vinS'* Delawares, Shawnees, Pot- 
awatomi, Sac and Foxes, and Iroquois. 

The Potawatomi and the Pawnee camps travelled and hunted 
togetho" for a long time, and had only just separated on the day 
when the allied tribes attacked the ^t'ka hahki village. The 
Pawnee account of the end of this battle is as follows: 

The BftTia hahkl, under Sky Chief, were moving up the Re- 
publican River,* and the Potawatomi were camped with them. 
AH the women and children were along. The two camps had 
been together for some time, but one day they talked about 
■'sqMwating and going in different directions. The Potawatomi 

' Fnnuiiably kd attempt to reproduoe the 't-^gl"*' word Shawnee. 

■ R^nibUcan River, Chfq'eniM, M& hO he va'o he', Red Shield (Society) 
River; Pawnee, Kl'rS tQ t£h. Manure River (kits'a ood fit'&t Q, dung; or pw- 
haps rt'rQ tah, it is filthy). So called beeauae of the enoimous numben of 
buffalo which resorted to it, polluting the wateis. 
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moved ofiF to another stream and the Pawnees started up the 
river. Just as the Pawnees got to the hills they saw the enemy 
coming, and in a short time the enemy surrounded them. 

SIq' Chief owned a mule which one of the Fotawatomi wanted 
and for which he had offered Sky Chief a hqrae, but at the time 
SIq' Chief did not wish to trade. Nevertheless, after the camps 
had separated, Sky Chief determined that he would let the Fot- 
awatomi have Ms mule, and, mounting the animal, set out to 
overtake the Fotawatomi and make the trade. He had gone 
some little distance when, looking back, he saw the enemy coming 
to attack the Kat'ka hahkl camp. He was tempted to go back 
and fight for his people, but he knew he ought to keep on and go 
to the Fotawatomi to bring aid. When he reached the Fota- 
watomi vill^e he said to them: "I want you to come and help 
my people; the enemy are killing them." 

The chief of the Fotawatomi chose twenty of his men who had 
good rifles and said: " Now, do you men come with me; we must 
go over there where they are fighting." 

When they reached the battle-ground, he directed his men to 
get ready to fight, saying to them : " I want half of you to fire and 
then to fait back and load and let the others fire. When you 
shoot, shoot to kill." 

The Fotawatomi were accustomed to shooting from horse- 
back. Their horses were trained to stand still when they were 
shooting, and each Fotawatomi carried two long sticks, the ends 
of which he rested on the ground, crossing the two at the top and 
testmg his rifle in the fork thus formed. This enabled them to 
shoot with great accuracy, and these S&v&nS' had the reputation 
among the whites and Indians alike of being excellent rifle- 
shots. 

When the Cheyennes saw these other people coming they 
made a charge, but instead of running, ten of the Fotawatomi 
stopped their horses and fired and each shot counted, and when 
the first ten men fell back the other ten came forward ready to 
shoot, and then the Cheyennes fell back. The Fotawatomi went 
forward and when they reached the place where the men lay 
whom they had killed they opened their breasts, took out their 
hearts and put them in their bullet-pouches and then, thrusting 
tbdr hands into the breasts <^ these enemies, smeared the blood 
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across their faces. These human hearts were to he used to make 
a strong medicine to be put on their bullets, so that vheai shoot- 
ing they should not miss. When the Cheyennes saw what th^ 
were doing they all turned and ran away. 
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To the pluns Indinna of early days tlie terms "stranger" and 
"enemy" were almoet synonymous. A man or a small party not 
recognized was likely to be attacked without warning, and cases 
have occurred where a war party has been attacked by another 
party of its own tribe and men killed and wounded before the 
fighters recognized each other. Wiih the trappers, fur traders, 
and occasional explorers or travellers whom the Indians met in 
early days they were usually on friendly terms, yet sometimes 
coU^ns took place. Between 1840 and 1850 many small fights 
occurred. The Frapp battle,* about which little is known, in 
which the Cheyennes and Sioux were supposed to be the aggre»- 
sors was one of these. Ruxton spe^ of the hostility of the 
Arapahoes in 1846-7, and during the summer of 1847 the £lowaa, 
Apaches, Pawnees, and Comanches were reported to have been 
at war with the whites, and to have done much injury.* Yet 
there was no general movement against the invaders, and the 
occanonal killing of white men or the running off of live stock 
was not the act of the tribes but of small parties of yoimg men 
who, when opportunity offered, were unable to resist the tempta- 
tion to capture a few animnlg or to count a coup. 

In the winter of 1847 the !^owas, Apaches, and Comanches 
endeavored to induce the Cheyennes and Arapahoes to join in a 
general movement against the whites, but Lieutenant-Colonel 
Gilpin — afterward governor of Colorado — marched two companies 
<rf cavalry into the middle of the Cheyenne and Arapaho villages 
and camped there.* They did not join the alliance. 

If the tribes were not generally hostile to Uie white men it 
was not because they lacked cause of complaint against them, 

^Fremont Memoin, p. 113. iStofuburVi PP. 239, 240. 

* Ifouiuru ql the jfountotnt, p. 231. 

* Bwionrft, Hittory <ff Colorado, p. 414. 
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Lawless white men roved over the plains, tdUing the game, often 
treating the Indians with the utmost arrogance, and bringing 
disease and liquor among them. It was the trader Gantt who 
brought their first whbkey to the Cheyennes. Aa they disliked 
its taste, he is said to have mixed sugar with it, and in this manner 
to have induced them to drink. In 1832 he built a post on the 
Arkansas,^ possibly the one near the mouth of Fountain Creek 
mentioned by Dodge in 1835 as then abandoned, and traded 
whiskey to the Cheyennes and Arapahoes. Less than five years 
later the tribe was reported "a nation of drunkards,"* and, whether 
this was true or not, it is certun that the habit had taken strong 
hold on them. 

In 1835 Colonel Dodge came to Bent's Fort and found some 
Mexicans camped on the south bank of the river — in Mexican 
territory and therefore out of reach of the United States author^ 
ities — who were trading whiskey to the Cheyennes. 

It has already been said that a year or two later when the Dews 
of the killing of the company of Bow String soldiers by the 
Kiowas was received by the Cheyennes, Porcupine Bear, the Dog 
Soldier chief, while drunk stabbed Little Creek, for which deed he 
and his relatives were outlawed. Such tragedies were of daily 
occurrence during the trading season on the Platte; brothers 
killed their brothers in drunken rage; men mounted and raced 
their horses wildly over the plains, often falling and breaking their 
necks; the people traded everything they had — horses, weapons, 
clothing — for drink. SimOar conditions prevailed among the In- 
dians wherever the white trader with his alcohol had penetrated.' 

The year 1841 was a turning-point in the history of the plains 
tribes, for that season the first emigrant train passed up the 
Platte on its way to Oregon. Hitherto the fur men had been 
almost the only ones who crossed the northern plains, and they 
were few in number; but from this year on an annually increasing 
swarm of emigrants poured up the Platte. The Indians, at first 

' Sage, Roekv MouTitmn Life, 1846, pp. 247, 248. 

' Merrill, Nebnuha HUtoricrd SocUly Publiealions, vol. IV, p. 181. (Hie 
date ia Apiil 14, 1837.) 

'New Light on Ihe Northwett, Joumalt of Alexander Henry and Daoid 
Tbompaon, by Elliot Couee. (New York, 1887.) Larpeiit«ur, Fortj/ Ytan a 
Fw Trader. 
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astonished, soon became alarmed and with good reason. The 
emigrants cut down and wasted the scant supply of wood along 
the road; their herds of oxen, horses, and mules gnawed the bot- 
toms bare of grass; the buffalo were shot down and left to rot on 
the ground and, worse still, the herds were frightened from the 
country. In 1835 the C^allala were hunting at the forks of the 
Platte. Ten years later, to get meat they were obliged to go to 
the I^iramie plains and among the mountains in hostile Snake 
country. They went with no good will toward the emigrants 
who had driven away the buffalo. The Indians were in a bad 
temper and many of the emigrant tnuns that passed up the Platte 
met with small misadventures. Those who did not were always 
fearing trouble of this kind. 

No sooner had they reached Oregon than they began to write 
home to the States. Their complaints about the Indians were 
printed in the newspapers; they petitioned Congress for the pro- 
tection of the "emigrant road," and as early as 1845 had gives 
all the plains tribes a thoroughly bad reputation in the East. 
In that year Colonel Kearny, guided by Fitzpatrick, marched up 
the Platte to hold talks with the Indians, and to open the road 
and try to make the Indians treat the white men with more con- 
sideration. He held councils with the Sioux, Cheyennes, and 
Arapahoes and for a time things seemed to improve. Following 
Kearny's trip, two posts. Fort Laramie and Fort Keamy, were 
establkhed in 1849.* In that year along the Platte cholera car^ 
ried off many Indians. 



on the North Flatte at the mouth of lAr&nue River, 673 milee from Omaha 
and flSfi miles from Atchison, Kansas. For some years before 1846 the gov- 
amment had been urged to eetabliah posts to protect the Or^on trail and 
settlers in Or^on, and this was about to be done when the Mencan War 
came on. Congran was asked for permisaion to raise a mounted rifie la- 
ment to do this work, and such a force was authorised, but as soon aa re- 
cruited the War Department sent it to Mexico. In the meantime, in 1847 or 
184S, a Dnall company of soldiers was sent up the Missouri River and built 
a fimall poet, "old Fort Eeaniy," on the site of the present Nebraska City. 
TbJB poet was abandoned late in 1848, and a new one begun by tlie same 
small body of troops at Grand Island. This new poet was named Fort 
Kearny in the last days of 1848, and was put in actual use in the spring of 
1S49. It was not really garriBoned until the spring of that year. Watkins, 
Hittorj/ cf Fort Kearny, Nebra^ State Historical Sw^ty, vol. XVI, p. 227. 
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Meantime the condition of the tribes was constantly becoming 
^orse. Food was harder to procure; they were often hungry, 
and no amount of advice makes much impresuon on an empty 
stomach. Every year the Indians' complaints against the emi- 
grants grew more bitter, and each year the emigrants complained 
more loudly agunst the Indians. 

The hostility that was thus growing up between Indians and 
white men was racial. To the white man an Indian was an 
Indian, and the white man who had been robbed or threatened 
by an Indian felt himself justified in taking vengeance on the 
next Indian that be saw, without regard to whether he had been 
injured by that man or by men of that tribe. In the same way 
if an Indian had been killed by « white man the members of his 
tribe were ready to revenge the injury on the next white man that 
came along. Thus it came about that persons innocent of any 
fault were constantly punished for the harm done by one (rf their 
race. The guilty never suffered. As a result of this feeling n«- 
ther Indians nor white men felt that they could trust one c^ the 
opposite race, and each held the other always in suspicion. 

Treaty of 1851 

In the summer of 1851 a famous council was held on Horse 
Creek, thirty-five mUes east of Fort Laramie, with a number of 
plains Indian tribes to prranote peace between the tribes and be- 
tween Indians and white people. 

This treaty, commonly called the Big treaty, is known also 
as the Fort Laramie treaty, the Horae Creek treaty, or the 
Fitzpatrick treaty.* It is still remembered by old Indians. 
There were present Sioux, Assiniboines, Gros Ventres, Crows, 
Shoshoni, Arikaras, Cheyennes, and Arapahoes, and perhaps 
some Mandans. The total number camped in the various vQ- 
lages was estimated at from eij^t to twelve thousand. Many 
of the tribes had never before met except in battle. 

Father De Smet* gives a long description of the meeting and 

> Report Commi*tion«T Indian Affain, 1851, pp. 60, 70. D. D. Mitchdl, 
Superintendent of Isdi&n Attain in the ntnth, tmd Thomaa Fitipatriok — of 
the broken hand — th«t Indian Agent for the Upper Pl&tta Agency, leport 
on the matter with extfeme brevity. 

■ HitUrq/ of TFufem Miationa and Mi—ionariei, by BoT. P. J. De Smet, 
8. J., p. 101 ef Mg. (New York, P. J. Kennedy.) 
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emphasizes its harmony, and the union and amity that appeared 
to exist among tribes that had long been hostile. He speaks with 
entbuaasm of the poHteness and evidences of kindly feeling to 
csdi other shown by the Indians during their stay in the camp, 
and doses with bright anticipations of an era of peace on the 

FioffT WITH THE Sac and Fox, 1854 
In the battle with the Pawnees in the summer of 1853 a number 
of Cho^ennes, Kiowas, and Comanches were killed. This led 
to a war journey by the allied tribes in 1854, directed against the 
easton or tnunigrant Indians who had been moved west by the 
government. 

According to Kiowa accounts the expedition was undertaken 
at the request of a Kiowa to seek revenge for a brother killed by 
the Pawnees the year before. The Cheyennes had injuries of 
their own to revenge, and so had the Comanches, for the battle 
of 1853 had inflicted severe losses on all three of the allied tribes. 
Cheyenne accounts indicate that the expedition was directed 
diiefly against the eastern Indians, no doubt in revenge for tiie 
as^stance which they had given the Pawnees in the battle of 1853. 
The Cheyennes aay that in that flght two important men, a 
Kiowa and a Comanche, had fallen, and their tribesmen felt that 
these deaths must be avenged. Soon after the Pawnee fight, 
therefore, the Kiowa and Comanche chiefs, carrying the pipe, set 
out to ask the assistance of their friends in aven^ng their dead. 
They came to the Cheyenne camp and rode into it, wailing and 
mourning, and sat down in the centre of the camp drcle. A 
la^ coundl lodge was erected, in which the visiting chiefs were 
received and a feast was set before them. The Cheyenne chiefs 
and head men sat around the inside of the lodge in a drcle, and 
the Comanches and Kiowas passed around the drcle and offered 
the pipe to the lips of each Cheyenne. If the man to whom the 
pipe was offered accepted it and drew four whiffs he promised by 
this act to aid the visitors in their expedition. Old Whirlwind 
smoked the pipe, as did also his father-in-law, Bad Face,* and a 

■ Indian Land Ctttuuu in Os Utuiad Statet, Royee, B. A. Eth., 18th Ann., 
p. 786. Tba treftticfl were not ntifiod by CongreoB. 

■ U^ Fmo, ftlio known u Old BaA. His n^l name wm Feathered Bear. 
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number of others. After the pipe had been offered the feast was 
eateo. Many men among the Cheyennes declined to smoke, 
and the number who joined the war party was not large. The 
Kiowas and Comanches went about from camp to camp of the 
tribes with which they were on friendly terms offering the pipe 
and asking for help. Of the Arspahoes, little Kaven, Bull, and 
Storm smoked. Sioux, Apaches, and Osages also smoked, and 
the next summer (1854) all these people came together in one big 
village and set out to avenge the losses of the year before. 
Agent Whitfield' reported : 

Hie Indiana were encamped on Pawnee Fork, at the croasing of die Santa 
Pe Road, where they were collected in larger numbers than have ever been 
known to assemble on the Arkansas River before. Old traders estimate the 
number at from twelve to fifteen hundred lodges, and the h<»aes and mules 
Htfromfor^ to fifty thousand head. The entire Kiowa and Prairie Comanche 
were there; several hundred of Texas or Woods Comanche had come over; 
the Priurie Apache, one band of Arrapahoe, and two bands of Cheyenne, and 
the Osages composed the grand council. They had met for the purpose of 
fomiing their war-parly in order, as they in their strong language said, to 
"wipe out" all frontier Indians they could find on the plains. 

At some place near the Kansas River they met about one hun- 
dred Sac and Fox Indians, and the fight commenced, but the com- 
bined forces were compelled to retreat, leaving their dead on the 
field. They reported their loss at about sixteen killed and one 
hundred wounded. The prairie Indians were armed with the 
bow and arrow, formidable at close quarters but useless at long 
range. The others had fine rifles, "nie rifle told almost eveiy 
shot, either on rider or horse. 

Seven tribes were engaged in this alliance — ^Kiowas, Coman- 
ches, Apaches, Arapahoes, Cheyennes, Osagea, and Sioux. There 
were said to have been with them also a few Crows. If these last 
were present it shows that the peace of 1861 — the Horse Creek 
treaty — ^was still in force betireen the Crows and the prairie 
tribes. 

The allies started north, but before they had reached the 

Republican River, when they were not far from the place where 

the summo* before they had fought the Pawnees, a scouting party 

of Frurie Apaches, led by the chief Plenty of Old Camps, one 

' B&port Cammiatianmr Indian Afain, 1864, p. 88. 
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momiiig came on a hunting party of less than one hundred Sac 
and Fox who were proceeding to the plains in search of buffalo. 
In the little skirmish which ensued Ilenty of Old Camps was 
shot at and his people retreated to the m^n body. When they 
came to the other warriors and told the news the allies prepared 
for battle and rode out to meet the Sac and Fox, with whom were 
a few Potawatomi. 

It is uncertain how large the party of Sacs was. Hewitt says 
tbey numbered fifty. Others say not over two hundred. The 
usual estimate is one hundred. The number of the prairie Indians 
is no doubt much exaggerated in the printed reports, but it must 
have been large. 

About the year 1897 George Bent talked with an old Sac who 
had been with the party of hunters. This man said that when 
they saw the great force of prairie Indians coming toward them 
tbey were mudi alarmed. The Sac chief ordered his men to re- 
treat to a ridge nearby, and this move, the old man aaJd, saved the 
party from annihilation. They were hardly in position when the 
mounted men charged them from every direction. The Sac 
and Fox were all armed with good guns, and fought on foot, but — 
except the Osages — the prairie Indians had few firearms. The 
attacking party charged agun and agun, but were unable to get 
near enough to their enemies to use effectively either their bows 
or their old smooth-bore trade guns. The Sac and Fox soon saw 
the advantage the superiority of their arms gave them and that, 
notwithstanding the numbers of the enemy, they could keep them 
at a distance. Having some idea of discipline and order, they so 
handled their rifles that all the guns were never empty at the same 
time. They fought much as did the Potawatomi who had come 
to the assistance of the Klt'kfi h&hkl the year before; they fired by 
relays, and thus were able always to repel the charges made on 
them." 

By his bravery in this fight (M Whirlwind* added greatly to 



> The Sacs lost five men killed and four wounded, and this loaa waa in- 
flieted by the Oaagea, who had good guns. The Sacs knew this and later 
dedared war on the Omgm. A Sac who had bet a brother in the fi^t ap- 
pnacfaed the Geage camp, and met two Oaages, one of whom be killed and 
acalped, allowing the other to return to take the news to camp. 

■ He vO v1 Ub'Ubmi tltats', Moving Whirlwmd. 
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his reputation. He wore a war bonnet from wUch nearly all tbe 
feathers were shot away, but the little stuffed hawk tied on the 
left front of the headpiece was untouched, and Whirlwind be- 
lieved that this charm saved his life. He has more than once told 
me of the drcumstances. "The balls," he stud, "were flying 
thick all about me. The feathers were cut from my war bonnet, 
yet tbe hawk that was on it in front was not hit, and I was not hit. 
Tbe Sacs were fighting on foot in a littie hollow — a place like a 
buffalo wallow — and I was riding a horse and kept trying to 
charge up close. Afterward I wondered that I had not been 
killed. He'amm& vi'hFo and the hawk protected me." 

The prairie Indians at length retreated, having lost several 
Eiowas and Comanches, one Apache, and two Osages. Only a 
few Cheyennes were engaged in the fight, and the number of 
Arapahoes was still smaller; in fact, it is said that the Arapaboea 
stood off and looked on, taking little or no put in the battie. 

Geattan and Ash Hollow, 1854r-6 

Fort Laramie was an important station on the Platte, and 
near it were various trading-posts. Near the trading-posts wne 
usually camps of Indians — Sioux, Cheyennes, and Arapahoes. 

An event in which the Sioux were chiefly concerned, yet which 
the Cheyennes witnessed, and which had a bearing on the whole 
Indian situation, was the killing of Lieutenant Grattan and his 
command near Bordeaux's trading-post, nine miles east of Laramie. 
lUs was followed a yeu- later by Harney's battle north of Ash 
Hollow. 

In 1852 things were quiet enough along the Platte, but about 
this time Major Hoffman, of the Sixth Infantry, wrote to head- 
quarters remonstrating against the policy of placing a handful of 
troops under ine}q>erienced officers in the heart of the Indian 
country. No attention was pud to this protest, and in the fol- 
lowing year trouble occurred. 

In the summer of 1853 a Minneconjou Sioux, a visitor recently 
tmm the Missouri, had fired across the river at a soldier who was 
in a boat. The local Indians were in no sense responsible for this, 
lieutenant Fleming was sent across the river to the Indian camp to 
arrest this man, or others, to be held as hostages, and found nearly 
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all the men absent. The Indians, alarmed at the invasion of the 
troops, fled, firing as they ran, and the troops in turn £red at them 
and killed three or four. The Indians were not unfriendly but 
simply frightened, as testified by Captain Edward Johnson, who 
pointed out that there were at that time out and at a distance 
fiam the fort the herd guud, a hay party, and a party at the post 
farm, all of whom the Indians might easQy have killed. Instead 
of opening hostilities, however, the Indians came into the fort 
next day and told the commanding officer that perhaps the sol- 
diers had done right according to their way of thinking. Noth- 
ing more was done in the matter, but the Indiana felt badly about 
it, and complained that the white soldiers, who had been brought 
among them to keep the peace, had been the first to make the 
ground bloody. 

The following year the first real fighting with the plains In- 
dians was brought on by the inexperience and hot-headedness of 
a young army officer, Lieutenant Grattan, stationed at Fort 
Lwamie. The matter is fully discussed in official papers, but the 
account has been given me also by William Rowland, who had 
married into the Cheyenne tribe and was living with them, and 
who then was in the Sioux camp. 

Grattan, a young Irish officer, was boastful, hot-headed, and 
rough. As he went about the post he often abused and threatened 
the Indians, shaking his fist close to their faces and telling them 
what he would do if ever he had a chance to get at them. Grat- 
tan seemed to think that Lieutenant Fleming had greatly distin- 
guished himself the year before, when he had led a party against 
the Sioux and had killed some of them, but declared that the In- 
dians should have be^i punished more severely. 

It happened at one time some young Cheyennes ran off a 
part of the horses belon^ng to the post interpreter, who was very 
unpopular with the Indians, and a party of citizens from the post 
pursued them, but when the Cheyennes halted and showed fight 
the citizens also stopped and finally returned to the fort, where 
they were much ridiculed by Grattan. He declared that all In- 
dians were cowards, and that with ten soldiers he could whip 
the entire Cheyenne nation, while with thirty he would make 
all the tribes of the plains run. He was eager to show himself 
an Indian fighter, and persuaded the commanding officer at the 
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post to promise that the next time there was any trouble he should 
be sent out to deal with tlie Indians. 

Shortly afto* this a footsore, worn-out cow, abandoned by an 
emigrant, was found by a Sioux Indian, who, seeing t^e beast's 
condition and needing a piece of hide, kiUed the cow and skinned 
off so much of the hide as he required. Somewliat later the emi- 
grant, having learned that his cow had been killed, went to the 
post and complained against the Indian, no doubt thinking here 
was a chance to make a little money or to get another animal in 
place of the one abandoned.* About the same time the BnilS 
chief. Bear that Scatters (apparently Bear that Scatters his 
Eoemies) appeared at the post to report the killing of the animal. 
The Mormon was offered by the Indians ten dollars as pay for 
his worn-out beast, but demanded twenty-five dollars, and this 
was refused. The Indian who had shot the animal was not a 
Brul£ but a Minneconjou. Bear that Scatters requested Lieu- 
tenant Fleming, who was in temporary command at the fort, to 
send some soldiers after this Indian, for he felt sure that he could 
persuade the man to surrender, or could induce his people to give 
the man up. Fleming seems to have considered the matter of 
no importance and refused to send for the Indian, saying tiiat he 
would wait until the Indian agent arrived and would lay the com- 
pl^t before Him. 

The testimony of the post surgeon indicates that the killing 
of the cow would have been overlooked but for the importunities 
of Grattan, who begged so hard to be allowed to go and get the 
Indian that Fleming yielded and sent Grattan with a detachment 
to make the arrest. Fleming limited Grattan's orders, directing 
that the Indian was to be taken only " if practicable and without 
unnecessary risks." 

When Grattan received the orders he became violentiy tec- 
dted, so much so that some spectators thought him drunk. He 
was ordered to take twenty men, but instead of taking the detail 
he called for volunteers "for dangerous service" and took thir^ 
men, with a sergeant and corporal, and two howitzers. Declaim 
ing his purpose to " conquer or die, " he left the post about three 

' BenaU Documenla, 34th Congreas, Ist and 2d SeaBiona, vol. XIV, p. 1 of 
Document 91; see olao Bouae ExeeuUoe Document, No. 63, 33d Con0«as, M 
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o'dock is the aftemoon and morclted down the valley toward the 
Indian village. 

llie troops moved on to the Sioux camps, about nine miles 
east of Fort Laramie. One of these, west of Bordeaux's buildings, 
was of Ogallalas, and the other, between Bordeaux's and the river, 
was of about one hundred lodges of Brul€s, among which were 
twenty lodges of Minneconjous. Id one of these last was the man 
who had kiUed the cow. Grattan marched his men into the open 
space in the caoq}, and to within about axty yards of the Mimie- 
conjou lodges. 

When the troops halted, they formed m line— the two howitzers 
in the centre and the soldiers on «tber side. The men, wholly 
unconcerned, threw themselves on the groimd and aat there 
while for the better part of an hour Grattan talked with the chiefs. 
Of what passed between them only the Indian version can be had. 
Both the BruI6 chief and Man Afraid of his Horses^ are said to 
have urged Grattan to retum to the post and leave the matter 
ontQ the coming of the agent. The Brul£ chief even offered to 
^ve a mule if the lieut^iant would postpone the matter until 
the agent's arrival. Grattan refused these requests. Man Afnud 
of his Horses made great efforts for peace. 

At length the men who were looking on from the trader's 
house saw the soldiers rise to thdr feet and bring their guns down 
as if to fire; then a shot sounded, and the fight b^ao. At the first 
voll^ Bear that Scatters was wounded in three places. The 
soldiers fired first. 

The soldiers were at once fired on by the Indians, and began to 
retreat, but almost immediately met the Ogallalas coming from 
the ot^er camp, and all fell before the arrows. As soon as they 
had killed the soldiers, the Indians made a rush for the trading- 
houses, no doubt intending to plunder them, but the chief stopped 
them and protected the white people there. The wounded chief 
came to the trader's store and there placed a guard of Indian 
soldiers, but all night long Indians were coming and demanding 
goods front Bordeaux, who feared to refuse them anything. Mean- 

> The ptopet interprelAtion of this name is "they tax hu horses," mean- 
ing tJutt hie euemiee are frightened when they eee even hie horses, with the 
implication that if tttey nw the maa himself they would be still more fright- 
ened. This man wu the lesl ohief ti the OgallalM u late as 1873. 
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time the women had taken down the lodges and moved across 
the river. 

Bordeaux, who for years had been a trader at Laramie,* was 
thus robbed by wholesale. In the East he was also called liar and 
renegade, because he expressed the opinion that the Indians had 
been forced to fight by Grattan's conduct. Bear that Scatters, 
who among the white men bore the reputation of a good old man, 
was abused as being the chief figure in this "massacre." He 
had always acted in the most friendly way toward the whites; 
had returned property taken from them, to the indignation of 
some of his own people, and on two or three occasions had killed 
men of his own band as punishment for injury to the whites. 
Now, however, the newspapers in the East declared that he had 
led Grattan into an ambuscade, and that the whole affair was a 
plot to entrap and kill the soldiers. Not long after this the chief 
died of his wounds. 

The War Department declined to accept the testimony of the 
officers of the post that Grattan was responsible for the fight, and 
the Eastern public refused to believe that the Indians had been 
attacked. People in the East insisted that the Indians had treach- 
erously massacred a gallant young officer and his men, and that 
the murderers must be severely punished. 

Colonel ^^liam S. Harney was chosen to lead a pimltive ex- 
pedition against the supposedly hostile Indians, and marched from 
Fort Leavenworth up the Platte in the late summer of 1855. Near 
the forks of the Platte, September 2, he learned that a part of the 
Brul£s, under Little Thunder, were camping on the Blue River 
just north of the North Flatte. On September 3 G)lonel Harney 
sent his cavalry to take a position in the rear of the Indian camp 
to cut off their retreat, and shortly after, with the infantry, he 
marched up the vaUey of the Blue. Colonel Cooke was in com- 
mand of the cavalry and was guided by Tesson,* an old trapper. 
Marching on the high prairie, he several times started to go down 
into the valley, but on each occasion saw that the camp extended 
farther up the creek, and it was not until about stmrise that he 

> Porkman mentions hiin aa the ohid trader in 1S46. 

* Very likdy the same Tesson who in 1844 was aeot away from Bait's 
Fort by Cokiael St. Viun because he had shot at a negro blaoksmith who 
had been one of a party that had shiTareed Teeson the ni^t before. (Boggs's 
manusoript, Coloiado State Histrancal Association^ Deanr, Colorado.) 
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readied the upper end of the camp, estimated to be four miles 
long, and hid his forces in a dry gully, from which point he afteiv 
ward made his charge. 

When the infantry mardung up the valley came in sight of 
the Sioux camp the Indians had already taken the alaim, had 
pulled down their lodges, and were moving off up the valley. 
Tliey were persuaded to stop, and Little Thunder came down to 
talk with Harney. He threatened the Bnil£ chief and demanded 
that the slayers of Grattan be given up. The chief, miable to 
comply with the demand, went back to his people and told them 
that the troops were about to attack them. About this time a 
movement among the Indians mdicated that the cavalry had 
been discovered, and Harney moved forward to the attack. The 
Indians were on a bluff at the right of the valley, and when charged 
by the troops they were driven beyond it, while the cavalry 
charged on them from up the stream. The Indians fled without 
resistance. They recuved the fire of the infantry at long range 
from the right, while the cavalry charged them on the left and 
rear. The chase was kept up for five or six miles. Numbers of 
the Indiana were killed, and the rest were scattered. Colonel 
Ham^ rqx>rted eighty--aix Indians killed, five wounded, and about 
seventy women and children captured. Some horses and mules 
and a great amount of Indian property were taken. 

This fight near Ash Hollow is a good example of the way in 
which Indiuis have often been treated by the troops, acting, of 
course, under orders from Washington. The individuals or 
groups of Indians who have committed depredations run away, 
while the friendly camps, easUy found, are attacked by troops, 
and their inhabitants ^ughtered. Several considerable killings 
of Indians, whov this precise thing has taken place, readUy sug- 
gest themsfdves. Such are Ash Hollow, 1855; Sand Creek, 1864; 1 , 
Battle of the Washita, 1868; and the Baker fight on the Marias I 
River in 1870. In all these attacks on friendly villages the women > 
and children, least able to get away, have been the chief sufferers. ', 
In the reports of Indiana killed they are usually counted full- 
fledged warriors. 

Harney's fight was very popular in the East, and Gena«I 
Scott approved his first report. Dunn says, however,' that Gen- 
> ifoMaom </ the AfounJajfW, p. 236. 
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eral Scott "objected seriously to the kUling of womea and cM- 
dren that had occurred at Ash Hollow." 

The blow struck terror to the Sioux, and when after the fight 
Harney moved to Laramie and again demanded the "murderers" 
of Grattan, five Indiuis dressed in th^ war dothes rode up to 
the post singing thdr death songs. These were Red Leaf and 
Long Chin, two brothers of the dead Bear that Scatters, and 
Spotted Tail, together with Red Plume and Spotted Elk, the last 
two coming in as hostages for two of the "murderers," one of 
whom was too ill to come, while the other had fled. Hiese seven 
men who had surrendered, with their women, were sent to Fort 
Leavenworth. 

In March, IS56, Harney held a council with the Sioux at Fort 
Pierre. Tliey were very humble and agreed to g^ve up the man 
who had killed the cow, and to make rq>aration for the destruc- 
tion of property. The Cheyennes, however, were not humble. 
They had committed some trifling depredations, and Harney 
seemed to ted that they should be punished as wdl as the Sioux 
and reconmiended that an expedition be sent against thou in 
the spring. Before anything was done the border ruffian troubles 
in Kansas gave the troops something else to think of for the time, 
and the Cheyennes escaped. 
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What was really the first colli^oo between the Cheyenne 
tribe and United States troops took place the year following 
General Harney's attack on the Sioux camp at Ash Hollow. 

In the spring of 1856 a camp of Cheyennes near the Upper 
natte Bridge was reported to have four horses said to belong to 
white men. They were strays picked up on the pruiie. The 
commanding officer of the post sent word to the Cheyennes that 
these horses should be brought in, and three or four of the Indians 
went to the fort to talk about this. They were told that the horsea 
must be pven up, but that their white owners would pay the In- 
dians a reward for finding and caring for the stock. It was un- 
derstood that the Indians agreed to return the horses, but only 
three of them were brought in, for it was declared that the fourth 
had not been foimd at the place nor at the time deaciibed by the 
owner, and that it had been a long time in the Indian camp. 
Hie man who had it refused to give it up. Tliis was Two Tuls, 
afterward and at the time of his death known as Little Wolf,* 
who in the Dull Knife outbreak, in 1878, led the party of Chey- 
^mes north to the Powder River country. The Cheyennes to- 
day say that the people generally wished little Wolf to bring in 
this horse, and even talked about seizing Little Wolf and giving 
Mm up to the soldiers because they feared that his obstinacy would 
bring about war. Little Wolf, however, was firm in his refusal 
to give up the horae, and even as early as this he was a man of 
so much influence that the Indians could do nothing. 

When the Indians refused to give up the fourth horse the com- 
manding officer ordered certain Cheyennes to be arrested. One 
was cauf^t by the guard and the others broke away and fled. 
^Cojrote— OhlcOm. 
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The printed reports aay that the soldiers firing upon them killed 
one.' The man arrested was Wolf Fire. He was held in custody 
for a long time, and finally died In the guard-house, although it 
was perfectly well understood by soldiers and Indians alike that 
he had committed no offense whatever. On his arrest Wolf Tiie'a 
relations, men, women and children, fled to the Black Hills, 
leaving their lodges standing, and the troops confiscated aU the 
possessions they had left behind. The following, night an oM 
trapper, named Ganier, who was returning to the fort, met the 
Cheyennes, who killed him. The remwnmg Cheyennes fled south- 
ward and joined the Southern Cheyennes, on the Arkansas. 
They moved up to its head, and then over to the Smoky Hill 
River,* and then to the Solomon River.* 

Toward the end of August, 1856, a considerable war party of 
Cheyennes who had started north against the Pawnees camped in 
the bottom of the Platte River, on Grand Island, just below Fort 
Kearny, not far from the wagon-road. As they were resting 
there during the day, some of the young men saw approaching the 
mul wagon coming up the river on its way to Fort Kearny. 
Among the Indians was a young half-breed to whom some of his 
companions said: "You are a white man; go out and speak to the 
driver and ask him to give you a piece of tobacco. We have 
nothing to smoke, and perhaps he will give you something." 
With a companion the young half-breed walked out to the road 
and when the wagon drew near made signs to the driver, asking 
him to atop. The driver, however, was frightened by the ap- 
pearance of the Indiana and whipped up his animals and, drawii^ 
a pistol, fired at the Indians. They jumped to one side and, 
angered by the demonstration, shot arrows at the driver and 
wounded him in the arm. Meantime the leaders of the Cheyenne 
party, hearing the shot, jumped on their horses and rode out to 
see what the matter was and, finding that the young men had 
d)Ot at the driver, rode after them, quirted them severely, and 
drove them back to the camp. The day was rainy and cold, and 
the Indians did not continue their journey but sat about, huddled 
up in their buffalo robes. 

■ Report CommtatittMr Indian Again for 1866, pp. 87 and 100. 

* Grove of Timbfr Greek, M&nfi'iyO'hB'. 

• TutW Greek, M&hkl'ne She. 
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The next moniing they saw troops coming toward them and 
wondered where they were going, but the troops chai^ied straight 
at them, and tiie Indians, seeing that they were coming with hos- 
tile intent, dropped their bows, arrows, and robes and ran away on 
foot, leaving ijieir horses. Six of the Indians were killed. Hiis 
is the story told me by \^^tam Rowland, who was in the Chey- 
enne camp at the time and heard of the matter at first hand im- 
mediately after it happened. 

The report of Captain G. H. Stewart, of the First Cavalry, 
who conmianded the troops, forty-one in number, states that ten 
Indians were left dead on the field, and that eight or tea were 
badly wounded; that twenty-two horses and two mules were 
captured, and a number of saddles, shidds, lances, buffalo robes, 
etc., were found. 

He adds significantly: 

I lost no men, and not a wound was raceived.> 

The Indians thus attacked, driven from thdr camp, and 
robbed, crossed the river and, falling in with a small wagon-train, 
killed two white men and B child and took some property, thus 
avenging the attack made on them. This occurred on Cotton- 
wood Fork, about thirty-three miles northeast of Fort Kearny. 

On September 6 a small Mormon train was attacked and two 
men and a woman and child were killed, and a second woman was 
carried off. These acts were all the direct consequences of the 
blunder made by Captain Stewart in attacking the war party. 
Captain Stewart was quidc-tempered and impetuous. His 
action led the Indians to believe that the government wished to 
fight them, and encouraged the young men to go to war and at- 
tack the defenseless trains, and finally brought about the Sumner 
cempiugn. 

During this summer other Cheyenne war parties had been out 
searching for Pawnees, and some of them, when they failed to find 
the enemy, turned about, went up the Platte River, and stopped 
at Fort Kearny. They were invited in to see the commanding 
officer, who told them nothing about the killing of the six Chey- 
ennes but said that there had been fighting up above, and then 

> Kaiuat Hitloneal CdOeOiont, voL IV, p. 491. 
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brought out two arrows and put them on the table and asked 
them to what tribe these arrows belonged. The Cheyennea at 
once identified them as Sioux arrows. The commanding officer 
then asked: "Are there any Sioux among youf " The Cheyeones 
pointed out a Sioux sitUng there, and when he was asked about 
the arrows he i^reed that they were Sioux arrows. 

A little later some of the young men who were present, look- 
ing out of the window, saw half a dozen soldiers approaching the 
building, and most of the Cheyeunes, fearing trouble, got up and 
went out. Three men. Big Head, t^terward a chief of the Chey- 
ennes. Good Bear, living in 1914, Black Hairy Dog, afterward 
keeper of the medicine arrows, and the Sioux remained, and pres- 
ently the guard entered and arrested the Sioux and took him out 
to be put in irons. Meandme the yoimg men who had gone out 
of the office had run to thdr camp, mounted their horses and re- 
turned, and now called to the Cheyennes who were still in the 
post to come out and run away. The three men pushed aside the 
guard and ran out, and the guard fired at them. Big Head, 
bdng the last of the three, was hit by several bullets. The Chey- 
eones were helped on horses and rode away. The Sioux, who 
was being shackled with a ball and chain, also broke from his 
captors and ran out, carrying the ball in his hand, and was helped 
on a horse and escaped. Meantime the soldiers had been saddling 
their horses and rode down to the Cheyenne camp and there 
captured thirteen Cheyenne horses and drove them to the corral. 
After Big Head had gone a little way his com[)anions helped him 
off with his coat and threw it on the ground, where it remained. 
It was covered with blood. The Cheyennes then went off to their 
miun village. 

A few days later another Cheyenne war party was journeying 
up the river toward the fort, but before reaching it they met a 
man named Heath, who had been the sutler at Fort Atkinson and 
was now sutler at Fort Kearny. He had a brother who later was 
a gener^ in the Confederate army. Heath told them something 
of what had happened at the post, and advised them not to go 
there as they might get into trouble. Some of the young men, 
howevw, rode up near the post and found Big Head's coat and 
later saw, feeding with the government herd, horses recognized 
as Cheyenne horses belonging to Big Head's party. They made 
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a diBTge on the herd and ran off the thirteen horses that the troops 
had captured from the Cheyennes but did not take any of the 
government animals. 

During his absence Big Head had been made a chief, and some 
tame after bis return he requested the Cheyennes not to pay any 
r^ard to the injury that had been done him, but to ignore the 
w^hole matter. 

In the autumn the Cheyennes, at the call of Colonel William 
Bent, went in to the new fort to receive their annuities, and there 
^as no further trouble with the troops until the following July, 
1857, when they were attacked by Colonel E. V. Sumner. The 
Southern Cheyennes declare that any depredations committed 
during the latter part of 1856 and the early part of 1857 were done 
by Sioux or Northern Cheyennes. They know nothing about 
them. 

In September and October, 1856, Agent Thomas S. Twiss,' 
writing from Dripp's trading-post, then the Indian agency of the 
Upper Platte, explained at some length the dispute about the 
four horses which resulted in the killing of one Indian, the capture 
and subsequent death as a prisoner of Wolf Fire, and the death 
at the hands of the Indians of the old trapper Ganier and the at- 
tack on the mail rider and subsequent attacks on emigrant-tr^s. 
The delegation of Cheyennes who talked with the agent ex- 
pressed deep regret at what had taken place, but said that they 
could not control the war party "when they saw their hiends 
killed by the soldiers after they had thrown down their bows and 
arrows and begged for life." 

The agent reported later: "The Cheyennes are perfectly 
qiuet and peaceable and entirely within my control, and obedient 
to my authority." He then tells of the giving up to a surveyii^ 
party of the wHte woman who had been captured, aud complains 
with some bitterness of the obstacles thrown in his path by the 
military authorities. 

After their troubles on the Platte all the Cheyennes, Northern 
and Southern, except the small camp of Wolf Fire's relations, 

' Beport tif Ctmmittiona- of Indian Affair* for 1856, p. 87 et uq. Thomaa 
8. Twin — ftdmittad 18^ — graduated at Weet Point, second in hia class, Juljr 1, 
1826, and was promoted breret Becoad limtenast, engiDeera. Resigned 1829. 
Ware saw him in 1804. 
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gathered on the Solomon River, where they spent the winter. 
Tlie people wexe uneaay and felt that they were not safe. It 
seemed to them that the white people wished to fight them, and 
many of those whose relations had been killed were angered by 
the injuries done to the tribe. Criers kept haranguing the camp 
tdling what had happened, and the Indiana talked much about 
these difficulties. On the whole, there was a growing feeling of 
injury and hostility and a dbposition to fight back. 

In the camp there were two medidne men who believed that 
in case war came they had the power to give the victory to th^ 
own peoi^e, and they persuaded the Cheyennes that they could 
do tUs. They were Ice, now White Bull,' and Dark,* long since 
dead. These two men were to use their spiritual power against 
the vdiites. One informant says that it was believed that if they 
made certain motions toward the enemy, the enemy would all 
£aU dead. Another imderstood that their power would be used 
to chedc the balls coming from the white men's guns, so that the 
balls would drop harmless from the muzzles. 

A coimcil was held to consider the question of fitting the 
white men, and certain ceremonies were performed. Then the 
camp separated, the Northern people moving northward, and 
the Southern people to the south. After the northern section of 
the tribe had proceeded north for a few days they came upon some 
soldiers, and when they saw them did not stop to meet tiiem, but 
ran away south and overtook the Southern people. Th«r report 
seemed to show that there must be fighting, and when the warm 
weather came the tribe set out to meet the soldiers and destroy 
them. 

la the spring of 1857 Colonel E. V. Sumner left Fort Leaven- 
worth with six troops of the old J^t Cavalry — now Fourth 
Cavalry — and three companies of infantry. Soon after start- 
ing the command divided but met again on the South Platte, 
July 4. 

A littie later Sunmer was informed that the Indiana were out 
"in force" intcaiding " to resist." He left his wagons on the South 
Platte and started with pack-onimab to look for the Indians. 
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He struck the trail July 24, and on the 29th overtook them. 
His report, which is extremely short and Ucking in detail, says: 

On the 29th at July, while pursuing the Cheyennea down Solomon's 
Foik of the Kansas, we suddenly came upcm a large body of diem drawn up 
in battle nnay, with their left resting upon the stream and thor right covered 
by B bluff. ... I think there wtac about three hundred. TTie cavalry was 
about three miles in advance of the infantry, and the six companies of the 
Ist raiment of Cavaliy wtst marching in three columns. I immediAtdy 
brought them into line and, without halting, detadied the two flank com> 
paniea at a gallop to turn their flanks (a movement they were evidently pre- 
paring to make against our right) and we continued to march steadily upon 
them. The Indians were all mounted and well armed; many of them had 
rifles and revolvers, and Uiey stood with remark^e boldness until we charged 
and woe neariy up(Mi them, when they broke in all directions, and we pur- 
sued them seven miles. Their horses were fresh and vtry fleet, and it was 
impossible to overtake many of them. 

There were but nine Indians killed in the punuit, but there must have 
been a great number wounded. I had two men killed, and lieutoiant 
J. K B. Stuart and a^t men wounded.' 

Tias charge was made with the sabre, perhaps the only oc- 
casion on which a large body of troops charged Indians with the 
sabre. 

To this meagre account Agent Robert C. Miller,* who for 
some time travelled with Sumner, and undoubtedly often talked 
over the battle with him, adds : 

Hie Cheyennea, befwe they went into battle with the troops, under the 
direction oi their great medicine man, had selected a spot on the Sm<^ 
HiU, near a small and beautiful lake, in which they hod but to dip their hands 
when the victory over the troops would be an easy one. So their medicine 
man told them, and they had but to hold up their hands and the balls would 
roll from the muzzles of the soldiers' guns, harmless, to their feet. Acting un- 
da this delusion, when Colonel Sumner came upon them with his command be 
foimd them drawn up in regular line of battle, well mounted, and moving tor- 
waid to the music of their war song with as firm a tread as well-disciplined 
troops, expecting, no doubt, to receive the harmless fire of the soldiers and 
achieve an easy victory. But the charm was broken when the command was 
given by Colonel Sumner to charge with sabres, for they broke and fled in the 
wildest confusion, being completely routed. They lost^ killed upon the Add, 
nine ot their principal men, and many more must have died frran the effects 
of their wounds, as the bodies of several were found on the route of thor 
flight. 

1 Braokett's BUIaiy af the V. S. CoDolry, P- 17fi- 

■ S»port <4 Cotamuieatr cf Indian Affain, 1867, p. Ul. 
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On the other hand, the Cheyennes declare that four Indians 
veK killed. These were Coyote Ear, Yellow Shirt, Carries the 
Otter, and Black Bear. Coyote Ear was a brother of She Bear, 
now living, and the father-in-law of George Bent.V Carries the 
Otter wa3 the father of the well-known Two Moons. It is quite 
true, as Agent Miller declares, that the charge with the sabres 
wholly disconcerted the Cheyennes, who became panic-stricken, 
did not attempt to fight, and ran away as hard as they could. 
Sumner was somewhat criticised in military circles for the use of 
the sabre, for it was thought that had firearms been used many 
more Indians would have been killed. 

At the camp — according to Cheyenne information — the Indians 
left their lodges standing and moved oif with packs, going south 
of the Arkansas River, where they met the Ktowas, Apaches, 
Comanches, and a few Arapahoes. The troops followed the trail 
of the fleeing Indians, burned the abandoned lodges, and then 
marched up the Arkansas to Bent's Fort, where Sumner seized 
the Cheyenne annuities. Most of the goods he took for the use 
of his command, but a small quantity was distributed among the 
friendly Indians. Sumner now inarched back down the river, 
intending to attack the Cheyennes again; but a little later, 
while on Walnut Creek, Sumner received orders to break up the 
expedition and send four companies of cavalry and three of in- 
fantry to join the Mormon expedition. 

Fercival G. Lowe, wagon-master of the expedition, was sent 
with Sumner's wagons to Fort Laramie. He gives a detailed 
account of the march thither, and his return to the South Platte 
and of his sojourn there, in his very interesting book.' 

An interesting account of the Sumner campaign, which gives 
a far better notion of it than the brief reports by Sumner and Miller, 
was written by R. M.^Peck, a private soldier of the First Cavalry, 
who served with that regiment on the plains from 1856 to 1861.* 

After describing the two commands and their purposes and the 
planned routes, and adding that they had with them four mountain 
howitzers, Mr. Peck goes on to say iha,t Sedgwick left Fort Leaven- 
worth on the 18th c^ May and travelled westward. At the big 

' PiM Yean a Dragoon, and Other AdvfjUuru on the Oreat Plaint. (Kuuoa 
City, 1906.) 

^Kaamu StaU Hidariad CoOeeHmt, vol. Vm, p. 4S4 a( teq., 1003-4. 
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bend of the Arkansas the command, with its be^-herd and mule- 
trains, was threatened by a stampeding herd of buffalo which 
swept down on them. The situation was critical, and Major 
Sedffwick, who had not had mudi experience on the plains, did 
not know what to do, and turned the command over to Captain 
Sturgb. The wagon-train was corralled, the beef^ierd driven 
into the enclosure, and the troops opened fire on the approaching 
herd, splitting it, so that tbe two branches passed them on dther 
side. It took this herd of buffalo about half au hour to pass the 
troops. 

A little later the command passed old Fort Atkinson,' aban- 
doned several years before, and after reaching the Arkansas 
followed up the river on the well-wom road then called tbe Cali- 
fornia trail. Bent's New Fort was the next place reached. It was 
a frontier trading-post, and "with its motley crew of retainers 
and hangersK)n, of Mexicans, Indians, French Canadians, and 
white trappers and their various equipments and appurtenances, 
made an interesting picture of frontier life." At this time William 
Bent was the only survivor of the four brothers who had been 
engaged in the fur trade. The agency for Cheyennes, Arapahoes, 
Kiowas, Prairie Apaches, and Northern Comanches was at this 
post. 

Sedgwick's conmiand was accompanied by half a dozen Dela- 
ware scouts engaged at Leavenworth. Ilie chief of these was 
named Fall Leaf, and they were effident scouts, trailers, and 
hunters throughout the expedition. Sumner had with him a few 
Pawnees as guides and trailers. 

After Sumner and Sedgwick had met at the South Platte, where 
they came together on the 5th of July, they prepared to start 
south with a pack-trun and moved out July 13. Tbe only 
T^eded vehicles taken were an ambulance for the use of tiie uck, 
and four mountun howitzers, which formed a four-gun battery 
und^ the command of Second Lieutenant George D. Bayard.* 



< Fort Atkinflon wu built in 1860 and abandoned in 1853. It was one 
groat sod building, and was called bj the aoldiera Fort Soddy, and later Fort 
8odom. Fort I^trned, at firat called Camp Alert, was the next port built on 
the Arkanaaa, in 1869. 

'Life <ff Oeorge Datkitil Bayard, by Samud J. Bajraid. (New Yotk, 
1874.) 
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In ihe valley of the Solomon River, July 29, the troops met 
with a large body of Indians which had apparently been for some 
time awaiting them, as many of the Indians had unsaddled and 
turned their horses loose to graze. No one knows how many 
Indians there were, but to the white troo[)s the number seemed 
large, just aa to the Indians the troops seemed many. A Cheyenne 
who took part in the battle told me that on this occasion he saw 
more white troops together than he had ever seen before. The 
battle was op^ied by a shot fired by one of Sumner's Indian scouts, 
and the troops were ordered to sling their carbines and to charge 
with the sabre. Tlie Indians did not wait to receive the charge, 
but after one or two rather ineffectual volleys of arrows they 
scattered and fled. Two white men were killed and a few wounded. 
The troops estimated that about thirty Cheyennes were killed. 
One was taken ahve, and after the battle the Pawnees tried to 
purchase this captive from Colonel Sumner, but of course he was 
not given up to them. 

It has already been said that instead of thirty only four 
Cheyennes were really killed. There is no reason to suppose 
that the number of Cheyenne fighting men that appeared on the 
battle-field was over three hundred, and, notwithstanding the 
reference to rifles and revolvers, it is well known that at this time 
they had no guns except a few of the old-fashioned flintlock 
smoothbores, obtiuned from the traders. Most of the Indians 
were armed with bows and arrows. 

That winter, I85778, Wolf I^'s relatives started south item 
the Black Hills, and when they reached Fort Laramie they were 
stopped and the f^ur men arrested. The Cheyenne who had 
been captured by Sumner was taken to a post on the Platte de- 
scribed as below Fort Laramie. It was probably Fort Kearny. 
Tlie four men arrested at Laramie were sent to this same post 
and confined there. The next spring, after the grass had grown, 
the five men were taken to Fort Laramie, and the same summer, 
after the Cheyennes had made a peace with the soldiers there, 
the prisoners were set free. 
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185a-63 

In tbe summer of 185S, accordmg to Agent Miller, the Chey- 
ennes and Arapahoes were in camp on the Pawnee Fork. He 
said tliat the Cheyennes were anxious for s treaty, having learned 
a lesson the fall before in their fight with Colonel Sumner; that 
they acknowledged that it was uaeleas to fight against the white 
man, who would soon occupy the whole country; that the buffalo 
were disappearing and they wished peace and hoped that the Great 
Father would give them a home where they might be provided 
for and protected until they had been taught to cultivate the soil, 
litis was not a new idea among the Cheyennes, for a dozen years 
before the famous chief, Yellow Wolf (Yellow Coyote), had ex- 
pressed to Lieutenant J. W. Abert* the wish of many of the Chey- 
ennea to have individual lands set apart for them and to he in- 
structed in the art of raising crops from the ground. 

The Kiowas and Comanches, on the other hand, were unwill- 
ing to treat, and Tohausen, the Kiowa chief, so well known as 
Moimtain or Little Mountain, spoke with especial hostility to the 
whites. 

In his report for 1859 Agent Bent said that the Cheyennes 
and Arapahoea wished to settle down and farm, and asked for 
a treaty to be held the next year by which lands might be 
provided for them. He said that " the Cheyenne and Arapaho 
tribes scrupulously maintain peaceful relations with the whites 

> Of Yellow Wolf Abert said, August 29, 1846: "He is a duui (^ ooomder- 
able influence, of enlarged views, and gifted yrith more foresight than any 
otho' man in his tribe, fie frequently talks of the diminishing numbec of 
his people, and the decrease of the onoe abundant buffalo. He aaya that in 
a few years they wilt beoome extinct; and unless the Indians wi^ to pass 
away also, they will have to adopt the habits of the white people, uung such 
measures to produoe aubsistance as will render them independent of the pre- 
carious reliance afforded by the game." He proposed to pay the interpreter 
at Bent's Fort in mulee, if he would build them a fort and teach them bow to 
cultivate the ground and raise cattle. — IfixtcutiM Document 41, 30th Coo- 
greas, 1st Seamon, p. 422.) 

118 
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and with other Indian tribes, notwithstaoding the many causes 
of irritation growing out of the occupation of the gold region and 
the immigration to it through thdr hunting grounds, which are 
no longer reliable as a certain source of food to them." 

After the Sumner campaign all the Indians of the central plains, 
excepting the Kiowas, were quiet. In 1858, however, gold was 
discovered in Colorado and a rush of white emigrants set in up the 
Platte and the Arkansas and the Republican. In the spring of 
1859 the travel up the Platte was very lai^. Bancroft in his 
history of Colorado states that about one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand people came up that river and up the Arkansas and the 
Smoky Hill, but of these only forty thousand remained. The rest, 
discouraged by the hardships of an unaccustomed life, and by the 
failure at once to find gold, came trooping back through the Indian 
country, frightening the game and exciting the Indians. The 
same year the Leavenworth and Pike's Peak Express Company* 
established a line of coaches up the Republican River throu|^ the 
very heart of the Cheyenne and Arapaho hunting-ground. 

Richardson, who passed over this new route in May, declares 
that he saw not less than ten thousand gold-seekers between 
Leavenworth and Denver, and that thousands more were gomg 
toward the mountain by an unexplored route up the Smoky Hill.* 
In June, he found a thousand Arapahoes camped in the heart of 
what is now Denver.* They left their camps there with the women 

• Boot, The OveHand Stage (o CaUfomia, p. 153. (Topcdka, 1001.) 
' George Bent eays the IndiauB wen greatly astooiehed at the Hidden &p- 
pwfsnce of tfaia aw&rm of fpM-aedcen. They thought the whites were inBaiie. 
Some of them really became ao, for the Cheyeunee found not a few of them 
¥ruMlartng about in the waterless country between the heads of the Smoky 
HiU and lUpubliean Rivers and the foothills. Many of theae men were de- 
lirious frcHn hunger and thirst. ITie Cheyennee bx>k them to their camps 
and fed them until their strength returned. 

■ Richardson speaks of them as being camped in Denver in ISSO and 1S60, 
Bejfond tU Miieiuippi, p. 300. (Hartford, 1867.) Bancroft, Hitton/ of 
Cotontdo, p. 468, note, speaks of Utem M being still camped in the town 
at timet in 1862-3. They left their women and childrai in Denver and 
went to war against the Utes and a little later came hurrying back, declaring 
that tlw trtes were coming after them. The whites were irritated, fearing 
tiiat the An^iahoes would cause a Ute attack on Denver or some other aettl»- 
meot. In 1863 the Agent pcosuaded the CbcQrennea not to make war on the 
TTtea, and a result wm that the Dt«s came aad ran off a Cheyenne herd at 
Tact liytm, within nght of the garrison. 
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and children and went to war against the Utes. They were still 
there in 1860, and in 1863 were on very friendly terms with the 



In September, 1860, the Cheyennea and Arapahoes and Co- 
manches met the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and other special 
commissioners at Bent's Fort. The Kiowas were still at war, 
and did not attend the council. The Indians were given medals 
bearing the portraits of the President. Apparently the Chey- 
ennea there present were only the Arkansas bands. Those which 
ranged on the Republican and Smoky Hill still had plenty of 
buffalo, did not desire a treaty, and did not come in. For the 
making of this treaty with the Cheyennes, Arapahoes, Kiowas, 
and Comancbes, Congress had appropriated S35,000. There was 
much delay m the proceedings and finally Commissioner Green- 
wood, being unable to remain longer, went away, leaving the 
treaties to be signed by the Indians later. A. G. Boone, a son 
of Daniel Boone and the founder of BooneviUe' on the Arkansas 
above Bent's, was the special agent, and in February, 1861, 
succeeded in inducing a part of the Indians to sign the treaties.* 
Nevertheless, many of the Cheyennea, including the Bog Sol- 
diers, refused to sign, saying that they would never settle on a 
reservation.' In fact, much dissatisfaction over this treaty was 
felt by all the Indiana, and when Governor Evans arrived in 
Colorado in 1862 the first Indians he met, a band of Arapahoes, 
complained about the treaty, saying that they had not been 
present and had received nothing for their "land and their gold." 
However, in fab r^>ort for 1862 Evans states that he believes he 
can quiet the discontent if authorized to hold a council with the 
Indians who did not sign the treaties. One band, the Arapahoes 



> Now known ai Boone, a anull railroad town on the north bank of the 
Arkaneu at the mouth of Haynes Creek, about twenty milea below Pueblo, 
Cobrado. / 

' Little Raren, the Aiapaho chief, said at the council of the Little Ar- 
kansas, 1865: "Boono came out and got tham (the Indians) to sign a papa-, 
but (th«^) did not know what it meant. The Cheyennea signed it fiiat, Uien 
I; but we did not know what it was. That is one reason why I want an inter- 
I«et«r, so that I can know what I ngn." — Report Stertlary <4 IiUtrSor, 1865- 
e, p. 703. 

* "Tenun d Land Among the Indians," Amtrioan AntimpolagiM, N. 8., 
toL DC, No. 1, p. 1. 
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above mentioned, had already promiaed to sign the treaty if a 
councfl was held. 

In 1861 the regular troops were removed from the Indian 
country and sent South, and at this time, if the Indians had 
desired to cause trouble, they could have done 90, but although 
the attitude of the Kiowas and Comanches was rather threaten- 
ing, no serious hostilities occurred, and the Cheyennes and Arap- 
shoes seem to have been very friendly. In August of that year 
Colonel Leavenworth reported from Fort Lamed to the same 
effect, but added that all the Indians, friendly and unfriendly, had 
left the road to hunt. Among the whites there was little appre- 
hension of Indian hostility, the only fear being that the Confeder- 
ates might stir up the tribes to war or might even enter the coun- 
try and attack the posts on the Arkansas. 

That some such plan existed among the Coofednates seems 
very probable. In May, 1861, F. J. Marshall, of Marysville, 
£ansas, wrote to President Jefferson Davis proposing a plan for 
seizing the western posts by occupying with a Confederate force 
the Cheyenne Pass above the forks of the Platte and operating 
th«ice to seize Forts Laramie and Wise, capture the overland nuil 
line and cut off communication between the East and California. 
This scheme was indorsed by Colonel Weightman.* 

In May, 1862, the commanding officer at Fort Lamed reported 
that Poor (l^ean) Bear, a friendly Apache chief, had informed him 
that young Kiowas had recently returned from the Comanchei 
country where they had been told that the Comanches had made'' 
peace with the Tezans, as the Indiana called all Southerners. These f 
- young Kiowas had gone with the Comanches to a fort where they 
saw Indiana from many tribes, and the commandant, a Con- 
federate, received them very well, gave each one a good gun and 
gave to Bird Bow, their leader, a gun and a suit of uniform. He 
bad said to them: "There are on the Arkansas two forts. Lamed 
and Wise, belonging to your Great Father; what do you get from 
those forts or what do they do for the Kiowas, Comanches, 
Apaches, and ArapaboesT Keep nothing covered up or notlung 
hidden, but tell me truly in what you are benefited by those two 
forts." 

The Kiowa leader answered that the tribes were not allowed 
> Qfieitd BMord$ ef Union and Con/edtnU Armita, voL 1, p. IS79. 
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about those forts but were driven off. The commandaDt told the 
Indians that the Texans were angry and tliat as soon as their 
horses had shed their winter coats and the grass had become 
good he was going up on the Arkansas to capture Forts Lamed 
and Wise. He did not ask the Indians to help him, but said that 
they must not help the Americans, the Northerners. He would 
be on the river July 4, and the Indians had better keep out of the 
way, for the Texans were angry and might hurt even the Indians. 

This o£Scer was General Albert Pike, C. S. A., the author of the 
song "Dixie," so popular in the South during the Civil War. 
On May 4, 1862, General Pike reported that he had ordered IJeu- 
tenant-Colonel Jumper, a Seminole, with his Indian soldiws to 
march to Fort Lamed and take it. The Kiowas and Comanches 
often came in to Fort Cobb and were friendly. They had even 
signed treaties with Pike, who had promised to meet the two tribes 
and also the Indians of the reserve at Anadarko, the Agency, 
on July 4. 

Pike's plan failed. The Seminole forces under Jumper melted 
away and the men all went home. The reserve Indians, Caddos, 
Delawares, Wichitas, Kichai, Wacos, Shawnees, Kickapooa, and 
a few Cherokees became hostile and attacked the Confederates, 
and the plains Indians also became hostile. Neverthdess the 
authorities on the Arkansas were in constant fear of an attack 
from the south. In 1863 a party of Confederate officers went 
north toward the Arkansas and were killed to a man by the 



There was thus some ground for the well-nigh universal 
alarm concemmg a Confederate plot to bring about a rising among 
the plains Indians, but such alarm would have been felt only by 
people ignorant of Indians' ways and ways of thought. Those 
better acquainted with these primitive people would have un- 
dostood that there was so little cohesion among Indians and so 
little idea of united action that there never was any danger of a 
general uprising. 

In the late summer of 1862 the white people on the plains and 
in Colorado had another fright. About the end of August news 
reached the plams of the terrible Sioux uprising in Minnesota 

■"MasBaore of Confederates by Osage Indians in 1S63," Kantat Bit- 
torical CoUectioru, voL VIII, p. 62. 
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and commandants of posts, governors, and legators at once 
raised a cry of alarm. 0£Scial records are full of these alarmists' 
reports and appeals for aid. The white people felt quite certun 
that a great force of savage Minnesota Sioux were marching upon 
them. They clamored for troops and at the same time began to 
regard with suspicion the Indians In their own neighborhood and 
to fear that the most peaceful tribes were plotting deep treachery. 

In September nearly all the settlers on the Nebraska frontier 
were seized with the fear of an Indian attack and rushed to the 
town of Columbus. A war party of Yanktons and Bruits at- 
tadted the Pawnee village on the Loup Fork in Nebraska, and the 
Pawnee agent at once surmised that the event portended a gen- 
eral attack on the whole frontier. People were thoroughly fright- 
ened and the most trivial happenings were taken to be ^e signs 
of an Indian uprising. 

The war party which attacked the Pawnee village killed a 
man — Adam Smith — who was putting up hay near what is now 
Genoa, and the people east of Kearny abandoned their farms and 
left the country. A few of them stopped in Columbus and later 
returned to their ranches, but many never came back. The 
settiers drove their cattle and hoga with them, and loaded into 
their wagons all their household goods. The people at Columbus 
built a stockade around the town, and for a time it was rumored 
that the Indiana were coming down in great force. 

In Colorado, then the greatest centre of population of all the 
jdains country, a like fear was felt that the Indians generally 
would follow the ^cample of the Minnesota Sioux. 

In 1862 Governor Evans* reported the Cheyennes and Arap- 
ahoes restless, but declared that he had no doubt that the ar- 
rival (rf the Colorado volunteers, who were then under orders to 
return to the territory, would have the effect of keeping the In- 
dians quiet. He had no thought of war and was busying himself 
with plans for settling the Indians on reservations. 

In August, 1862, the Cheyennes, Arapahoes, and Apaches 
were induced by deigning white men to attempt to seize their 
annuities near Fort Lam^, but Colonel Leavenworth, an officer 
who knew Indians well, induced the tribes to leave the train alone 
and to move away from the road. If there had been more men 

* Boport cif Cammutionir qf Indian Again for tiie Year 18^, p. 22B. 
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like Colond Lesveoworth in the country there would have been 
less trouble. 

The record of the years 1862-3 for the Indians of the cen- 
tral ptuns shows that, considering their grievances and the op- 
portunities they had for taking matters into their ovm hands, 
the tribes were exceedingly peaceful and forbearing. At this 
time almost all the troops had been withdrawn from the frontier 
to fight the Confederates. There were left on the Arkansas 
thirty-nine men of the Second Infantry at Fort Lamed, thirty- 
three men of the Tenth Infantry at Fort Wise, while on the Platte 
there were at Fort Kearny one hundred and twenly-five men of 
the Fourth and Sixth Cavalry and of the Eighth Kansas Cavalry, 
and at Fort Laramie ninety men of the Second and Tenth Infantry. 
Thus over all that great country there were scattered less than 
three hundred men at four posts. If the Indians had desired a 
war these petty garrisons would have been driven from the coun- 
try or killed or penned up within their posts and rendered entirely 
useless as protectors of the travellers through the country, or for 
the few future settlers in it. 

In the spring of 1863 S. G. CoUey, the United States Indian 
Agent for ^e Upper Arkansas, declared that the Indians were 
quiet, though some of the young Kiowas were exacting presents 
from small trains that passed near their camps. At that time he 
declared that the Cheyennes and Arapahoes on the one side and 
the Utes on the other were constantly making war journeys agtunst 
each other, and that when they were on the war-path they were 
very likely to make trouble for any one they might meet. He 
added that there was not a buffalo within two hundred miles of the 
reservation and but little game of any kind, and that starvation 
caused most of the depredations committed by the Indians. 
'*' Thousands and thousands of buffalo are killed by hunters during 
the smnmer and fall merely for their hides and tallow, to the dis- 
pleasure and injury of the Indians." He expressed the opinion 
that there was some danger that the Sioux of the Upper Missouri 
might exert a bad influence on the Indians of the plains. 

The intertribal warfare which was constantly going on be- 
tween the Cheyennes and Arapahoes and the Utes was trouble- 
some. War parties of each tribe made frequent journeys into 
the territory of the other tribe to take horses, and these war 
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puiies often gave trouble to the whites. A returning war party, 
if unsuccessful, waa very likely to steal horses from the whites, 
and as they were oftea hard pushed for food when they came back 
from the enemy's country they often levied contribution on the 
white settlers on the way. Governor Evans early recognized the 
danger of this situation and in 1862 wisely attempted to stop these 
wars.' At first his efforts were not well received. Later the 
diiefs agreed that he was right, but the young men v&te not 
disposed to give up their time-honored practises, and in 1863 some 
depredations were charged to theae war parties returning from 
the Ute country. 

la the early summer of 1863 some soldiers returning from a 
visit to an Arapaho camp on the Cache la Foudre reported that 
these Indians said that the Sioux had come south and offered them 
the war pipe, but that they had refused to have anything to do 
with the Sioux. Evans thereupon sent a letter by Agent Loree,* 
of the Upper Platte Agency, to the Commissioner at Washington 
asking permission to hold a council with those Indians who had 
not signed the Fort Wise treaty of 1861. He appears to have 
believed that those bands were the ones likely to make raids, but, 
B9 already pointed out, those were the least discontented of the 
I^aina Indians, for they lived on the headwaters of the Repub- 
lican and Smoky Hill where there were still buffalo.* If any dang^ 
was to be feared it was from the hungry Indians of the Arkansas 
and the Platte. 

Loree returned from Washington in June authorized to hold a 
councU with these Indians, and he. Governor Evans and Agent 
Colley, of the Upper Arkansas Ageacy, had been appointed com- 
missioners. Evans now endeavored to collect the Indians for a 
councU and wrote to Colley to get together the Indians on the 
Aricansas who had not signed the treaty. August 22 Colley re- 
ported from Fort Lyon that the Cheyennes "and Chippewas" 

> Seport Ctmtmitiitmer Indian Affain for 1862, p. 230. 

* Thia seema to be the proper Bpelling of the name, though it is written 
Laree, Lorry, and even Lovae. 

■ Even ijieae bands had cause for eomplmnt. An officer at Salitu, at the 
mouth of Saline Fork on the Smoky Hill, 1864, reports one hundred men on 
Saline alone make a hving by killing buffalo for hides and tallow and lecom- 
mendu that an order be issued forbidding such slaughter of game, oa it angos 
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(aie) refused to attend the council, saying that their horses were 
worn out and that there was no water in the country they would 
be obliged to pass through on their way to the council ground 
on the Arickaree Fork. Probably the real reason for their re- 
fusal was that shortly before a Cheyenne had been killed by a 
soldier at Fort Lamed, and the Indians had been at the time very 
angry, but the agent had at last succeeded in pacifying the chiefs 
who said that they were satisfied. The Indian killed was Little 
Heart, son of the famous bowman. Sun Maker, and a member 
of the dan {'vl m&n&h'. Little Heart was drunk at the time 
and was going from the Arapaho village to the fort to procure 
whiskey. The sentry who killed him declared that the Indian 
tried to ride over him, and it was established that thb was the 
fact. For this reason the Cheyennes regarded U)e killing as in a 
measure justifiable. When the Cheyennes went in to Fort Lamed 
to talk with the commander at the fort he and the agent gave them 
many presents to pay for the death. 

Antoine Janisse,' a Frenchman with a Sioux wife, was directed 
to go in search of a band of Cheyennes said to be up near the Yel- 
lowstone, but Janisse was taken ill, and another man went in his 
place from whom no report was received. 



■ Antoine and Nicholas JanisM were bom in Saint Charlee County, Mia- 
Bouri, not far from where was bom James Bordeaux, who later waa chief factor 
of a trading-post on the North Platte belonging to the American Fur Company. 
Tias poet waa sold by Jamee Bordeaux to the War Department and aubee- 
quently became the military post Fort lAramie. The Janiasee and Bordeaux 
knew each other from childhood. They were French Creoles and spoke the 
French language. Jamee Bordeaux brought Antoine and Nicholas Janiase, 
Sefiay lyott, and Leon Palladay to the Platte country aa employeee of the 
American Fur Company. 

Both Janisses married Ogallala Sioux women at Fort lAramie, and brou^t 
up large families. Soon after his marriage Antoine Janisse, with other white 
men who had married Sioux women, moved with their families to a place 
e^led La Bont^, Colorado, not very far diatant from Fort Collins. Aftw 
the treaty of 1868 all these people returned to the Platt«. 

Sefray lyott had married a sister of the Janisses at the time when the 
<^alIalB Sioux moved from Fort I«ramie to the Whetstone Agency on the 
Missouri River. lyott was perhaps the man who waa appointed agent for 
the Upper Platte in 1864-5, and who is called Jarrot in the reports. The 
JuiiBses acoompanied the Ogallalas to Whetstone, and thenoe to Pine Ridge 
wboe they remained until they died. 

Antoine, the elder of the two brothers, died on Pine Ridge Reearation 
about the year 1897, while Nicholas died there about 1905. 
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Elbridge Gerry, a trader on the South Platte, waa now aaked to 
collect the Indians ranging on the heads of the Republican and 
Smoky Hill Rivers. He set out early in June to Snd the northern 
bauds of Southern Cheyennes— the Dog Soldiers — and other 
bands that lived north of the Arkansas. He spent some time 
searching for them, during which he travelled six hundred miles, 
but at last discovered one hundred and fifty lodges of Cheyennea 
on the head of the Smoky Hill River. The Indians were bunting 
buffalo and were not disposed to stt^ for a council. They believed 
that the buffalo would never become scarce and declared that they 
would not pve up the hunter's life.* 

However, Gerry, who understood Indians and was popular 
with the Dog Soldiers, succeeded in persuading a number of men 
to agree to meet him on Beaver Creek and to go to the council. 
Meeting the commissioners, he brought them to the council grounds 
where he left them to go to Beaver Creek to meet the chiefs who 
were not there, and returning to the Cheyenne village he found 
it increased to two hundred and forty lodges. The Indians, 
however, complained that they could not go to the council as their 
diildren were dying; that they would be glad to see the commis- 
sioners and desired to be on friendly terms with the whites, but 
they would not cede any of their lands until the whole tribe had 
come together to see and hear for themselves. They said that 
the treaty of 1861 was a swindle. White Antelope declared that 
he had never signed the treaty and Black Kettle was said to have 
denied having signed it. The killing of an Indian by a soldier 
at Fort Lamed was resented; they said the white man's hands 
were dripping with blood. They denied that their coimtry — 
that on the heads of the Republican and Smoky Hill — had been 
ceded by the treaty of 1861, and declared that they would never 
j^ve it up. Gerry told them that it was likely a railroad would 
be built through it, but they answered that they did not care, but 
that the whitra should never settle along the railroad. This was 
th^ country. The whites had taken that on the South Platte 
and they did not expect to recover it. A party of them had been 
up on tbe North Platte to hunt the winter before, but they bad 
had a hard time and would not go up there agun. The Indians 
spoke with great positiveness and made what they wished very 

> Seport ^ Communottw (^ Indian Ajfair* for (As ytar 1803, p. 129. 
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dear, but th^ did not speak with any hostility toward the whites. 
Bull Bear, the chief of the Dog Soldiers, expressed a willingDess 
to go with Gerry if the Indians would consent, but they held s 
council and forbade him to go. It is apparent that they did not 
trust their chiefs and that they thought that they had been 
bribed or cajoled into signing the treaty of 1861, parting with the 
lands without the knowledge of their people. 

During the war of 1854 Governor Evans stated that at the 
time he considered the failure of the Indians to meet hun in coun- 
cil a sign of their hostiUty, but his reports of 1863 show no such 
feeling on his part. 

In his report of October 14, 1863,* he states that some depre- 
dations have been made during the year by "single bands and 
small parties" acting independently, but that now the Indians 
are quiet and that the northern bands, meaning those of the Re- 
publican and Smoky Hill, now denounce anyone who speaks for 
war. He concludes by saying that he is confident that no hos- 
tility on the part of the tribes — Cheyennes, Arapahoes, Sioux of 
the Platte — need be apprehended in the future. Agent Colley, 
in his annual report, dated September 30, 1863, also expresses the 
opinion that the Indians generally are friendly, and that only a '• 
part of the younger Kiowas are giving any trouble. These often 
stop wagon-trains and demand or forcibly take goods. He refers 
to the lack of buffalo and game generally anywhere near the 
reservation. 

Affairs stood in this way when, on Novranher 10, 1863, Robert 
North,' a white man who had been living among the Indians as 
one of themselves and who could neither read nor write, sub- 



' Report Commiationtr Indian Affairt for 1363, p. 121. 

' Robert North was the "murderous white chief of on outlawed band of tbe 
Nca^em or Big Horn Arap&hoea" (auppoeed to have been insane). He had 
two wives, an Aiapaho and a Groe Ventre, daughter of Many B«an, head 
chief of the Grce Ventres of the Prairie. He was accused dl assisting in 
the deetructioD of ten miners on the Yellowatone near the mouth of Powdo' 
River in 1863, and was leader of the Arapaho contingent of hoetilee trtto 
assisted at the massacre of the eighty soldiers near Fort Phil Keomy in 1866. 
North, with his Arapaho wife, was hanged in Konasa in October, 1869, by 
vigilantes or robbers, while heading for the camp of the Southern Arapahoea. 
— "Sketches of Frontier and Indian Life on the Upper Missouri and Great 
Hains," by Joseph H. Taylor, in The Renegade CKi^, pp. 224 d mq. {Bis- 
marck, N. D., 1897.) IScone of these atataneats are certainly untrue. — Q. B. G.] 
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mitted to Governor Evans a statement that the Comanchea, 
Apachea, Kiowss, the northern band of Arapahoea, and all the 
Cheyennes, with the Sioux, had pledged one another to go to 
war with the whites as soon as they could procure ammunition 
in the spring; that the chiefs had agreed to be friendly until they 
procured ammunition and guns and that they had asked him, 
North, to join them in their attack on the whites. 

This statement Evans seems to have acc^ted without in- 
vestigation, and it apparently made him lose his head. In 
October he had reported that he was confident that no hostility 
on the part of the Indians need be apprehended in the future. A 
little more than a month later he sent North's statement to the 
Commissioner in Washington and declared his belief that the In- 
dians contemplated war. On December 14 he wrote to Secretary 
of War Stanton asking for military aid, authority to call out the 
militia of Colorado, and requesting that troops should be sta- 
tioned at proper intervals along the great routes of travel across 
the plains. He stated also that he had written Agent Colley, 
urging him to keep the Indians at peace but that the tribes could 
not be found ; that they were far away from " their usual peaceful 
haunts," and could not be watched. As a matter of fact, a num- 
ber of Cheyenne villages were camped on Ash Creek near Fort 
lAmed all the winter and were constantly coming into the 
post. 

H. T. Ketcham, Special Agent, reported for the fourth quarter 
of 1863 that the Indians were poor, sick, and starving on die Ar- 
kansas River, on Pawnee Fork, and on Walnut Creek. Ketcham 
had been sent to the plains to vaccinate the Indians, who were 
suffering greatly from smallpox. Wherever he appeared the 
Indians were glad to see him and treated him with great kindness. 
Many were living on the cattle of the emigrants that had died 
of disease. Buffalo were very scarce on the Arkansas and the 
Indians were bitter against certain white hunters who had been 
shooting down buffalo for their hides and tallow. Traders were 
swindling the Indians and were buying a few robes that they had 
for whiskey. All the Indians he saw were friendly. 

The only depredation of which we have any record is that 
'where a party of yoimg Arapahoes ran off some horses belonging 
to Van Winner, a ranchman living east of Doiver. Whoi the 
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chief of the party learned of this he at once took the horses away 
&om the young men and returned them to the whites. 

Governor Evans was quite ignorant of Indians and it is per- 
haps not strange that he was imposed on by North. He had the 
business of the territory of Colorado on his hands and this in- 
cluded the Utes of the mountains on one side and the Indians of 
the plains cm the other. The work that he had to do was so muc^h 
and so varied that Uttle of it was done welL 
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1864 

An examination of reports tor the pliuns seems to show that 
up to March, 1864, no infonnation had reached headquarters that 
the Indians were considered unfriendly. General Curtis, who had 
charge of the pluns and of the Missouri and Kansas Indians, was 
occupied in fighting bushwhackers and evidently had no idea 
that an Indian war was impending. Some of the officers in com- 
mand of posts expressed the view that the rush of men to the gold 
mines in the spring and summ^ might cause trouble, as miners 
were likely to be turbulent. 

On the 16th of March Governor Evans wrote to Colond 
Chivington, commanding the district of Colorado, that Colley 
reported the Indians quiet and friendly, but that they repeated 
former statements that the Sioux to the north intended to begin 
war in the spring. The Cheyennes and Arapahoes were busy 
fighting the Utes; the Arapahoes had quarrelled with the Kiowas, 
whom they charged with killing four young Arapahoes who had 
gone to war with the Kiowas and bad not returned. Ou March 
24 General Mitchell, commanding the dbtrict of Nebraska, re- 
ported that he had then had a talk with John Hunter, a well- 
known and honest interpreter, who stated that the Sioux and 
other tribes of the Upper Platte were friendly and were satisfied 
with their treatment by the government. On March 26 General 
Curtis wrote to Crovemor Evans that he should be obliged to 
draw every avulable man from the pl^ns to fight the Confeder- 
ates. 

On the dth of April, however. Colonel Chivington reported to 
the Adjutant-General of the Department of Kansas that a party 
of Cheyenne Indians had stolen one hundred and seventy-five 
head of cattle from the government contractors, Irwin, Jackman 
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& Co., from the headwaters of the Big Sandy on the Smc^ Hill 
route of the overland stage line.' This report came from the 
herders in charge of the cattle, but when the matter was investi- 
gated a year later these herders were never mentioned; their 
les were not given and their testimony was never offered to 
prove that the Indians had committed this depredation. On the 
i other band, the Indians declared that the cattle were not run off. 
1 It b quite likely that they stampeded, as stock often does, and that 
I the herders threw the blame on the Indians to excuse their own 
1 carelessness. It was never shown that the Indians had any- 
Ithing to do with the running off of the stock. A number of men 
who testified in the matter later spoke of the dispersal of the 
stock merely as a rumor, something that had been heard, while 
Kit Carson in his testimony before the Joint Commission de- 
clared that herders often let their cattle go by negligence and then 
when anything was lost the cry was raised that the Indians had 
stolen it.' 

The Indians state that at the time when Irwin, Jackman & 
Co.'s herd was lost from Sand Creek the Cheyennes were en- 
camped in the sand hills to the eastward on the headwaters of 
the Republican and Smoky Hill. The scattered oxen came 
drifting down toward their camps and some of the young men 
who were out after buffalo found small bunches of the cattle 
and drove them into the camp. 

When the report was recdved Lieutenant George Eayre, with 
a detachment of troops and a howitzer, was sent out from Camp 
Weld, two miles from Denver, to recover the cattle. His report 
is very brief and merely states that he went to a branch of the 
Smoky Hili and there found a trail a few days old coming from the 
Republican. He then returned to Denver for lighter transpoi^ 
tation and supplies, intending to follow up this trail. Evans in 

' So says the official report, but Bancroft and other writers aa,j the cattle 
were being wintered in Bijou Basin, which ia a valley in the ridge country 
lying between the head of Bijou Creek and the bend ot Sand Credc. This 
was a famous wintering-place, with fine graaa and a mildtf climate thai) on 
the adjacent plaiaa. Part of Chivington's command had gone into winter 
quarters here in October, 1864, and it waa from bae he began the maich tliat 
raided in the Sand Creek manaere. 
I ' Report t^ tiie Joint Special CommtUee Appointed under Bttohdkn of Hank 
8, 1865, p. 96. 
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his repeat (rf June 15 states that Eayre went out after the cattle 
and that one of his men separated from the command and was 
wounded by two Indians. The testimony of Private Bird of 
Company D, First Colorado Cavaby, says that Eayre's expedi- 
tion encountered a camp of five lodges; that two of the Indians 
came toward ihem armed with rifies; that an advance guard when 
within sixty yards of them called out in salutation and the Indians 
replied. Before the two parties came together the Indians saw 
the command coming up at a gallop in the rear and, frightened, 
ran off to their village, took their women and left. Lieutenant 
ESayre apparentiy rode around a hill to head the Indians off and 
sent two men to capture a single Indian on the left. The Indian 
shot one of the men and the other ran away. The troops captured 
the camp, took all the dried buffalo meat, and burned the lodges. 

Bird aays that they pursued the Indians next day and re- 
covered twenty of the stolen cattle and then returned to Denver. 
Chivington advised General Curtis, April 25, that Kayre had 
recovered a hundred head of cattle. If a hundred were recovered 
they must have been picked up on the prairie, since it is incon- 
ceivable that the Indians could have been driving off with them 
any such number. 

Bird saya that no attempt was made by Lieutenant Eayre to 
hold a talk with the Indians. 

George Bent, speaking of Eayre's expedition, says that the 
command came upon Crow Chief's band encamped on the head of 
the Republican, where they had been through the winter huntmg 
buffalo in entire ignorance of any trouble with the whites. One 
morning a man named Antelope Skin rode to the top of a nearby 
hill to look for buffalo and saw at a distance a column of cavalry 
rapidly moving down the valley toward the Cheyenne camp. 
He rode back to camp and warned the people to get on their 
horses for soldiers were coming, but the troops were so close be- 
hind him that he was obliged to turn aside and hide to avoid 
being overtaken. The Cheyenne horses had all been driven in 
earlier in the morning and the people, mounting them, ran away 
so that when the troops reached the lodges no Indians were in 
ught. They plundered the camp, destroying what th^ did not 
care to take with them, lliey now set out to look for some hos- 
tiles and before long came upon the traU of a small camp of Chey- 
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ennes under Raccoon,* which they followed toward Beaver Creek, 
a tributary of the Republican from the south. A party of young 
men belonging to this camp lingered behind and saw Eayre's 
troops following the trail and, hurrying forward, alarmed the 
camp. The people had time to pack up everything and get tiway, 
leaving their lodges standing. Eayre set fire to the lodges and re- 
turned again to Denver. 

About the same time, April 12, a fight took place between 
Lieutenant Dunn of the First Colorado Cavalry and a small 
party of Cheyenne Indians on the north side of the South Hatte 
River near Fremont's Orchard.* Here four of the troops were 
badly wounded, of whom two died later. This party consbted 
of some young men from the Southern Cheyennes who were on 
their way north to join the Northern Cheyennes. The previous 
summer the Crow Indians in a fight with the Northern Cheyennes 
had killed Brave Wolf, and the Northern Cheyennes had sent 
word south saying that they would mourn all winter for Brave 
Wolf and the following spring would send a war party against 
the Crows to avenge his death. If any young men of the Southern 
Cheyennes wished to come they would be welcome. 

Accordingly, early in April, fourteen young men, all Dog Sol- 
diers, left the camp on Beaver Creek and started north to take 
part in the expedition against the Crows.* Before they reached the 
South Platte they found four stray mules on the prairie and drove 
them along with them. That same night a white man came 
into their camp and claimed the mules. The Indians who bad 
found them told him that he could have them if be would give 

1 M&tB kOmh'. 

* Fremont's Orchsffd, eo called because Fr^ont saw a groTe of cotton- 
wooda on the eouth bank of the Pktte at this place, which from a distance had 
the appearance of an old apple orchard. Fr^ont's Orchard waa ei^ty-Jour 
miles from Denver (official distance). There ia now a Union Pacific nulioad 
town at this place which is set dotm on the maps as Orchaid. It is sixteen 
miles above Bijou Creek. 

' These Cheyennee were going north on the route used by the Kiowas in 
early days, before they were driven south of the Arkansas, and later by tho 
Cheyennes. They crossed the Platte at mouth of Beaver Creek or of Bijou or at 
Kiowa Creek, go up Crow Creek to "Cheyenne Pass," and thence to head <A 
Horse Creek, down it to North Platte; up Rawhide Butte Creek, over a little 
divide, down Old Woman's Fork to South Fork of Cheyenne River, and tbeaoa 
to the B\Ack Hills or to Powder River. Cheyenne Pass is a broad, shallow 
valley at the head of Lodge-pole Creek, between the North and South Platte. 
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tbem a present to pay them for their trouble. The man went 
away to a camp of soldiers nearby and told the officer that a 
party of hostile Indians had driven off his animals. 

Captain Sanbom sent Lieutenant Dunn, with forty men, after 
the Indians. Hien, according to the accounts, after marching 
laxty mUes Dunn overtook the Indians on the north side of the 
South Platte. He divided hia men so that at last he had but 
fifteen with him. He met the chief, from whom he demanded the 
mules. The chief said that he would fight rather than give up 
the stock. Then the chief defied Dunn, gave a signal, and the 
Indians fired upon the troops. 

This ia the statooent of Colonel Chivington, but Mi^or 
Downing, Chivington's right-hand man, testified before the 
Joint Commission of 1865 that Dunn reached the South Platte 
at four o'clock in the afternoon and found the Indians crossing 
the river. Dunn halted to let Ms horses drink and Ripley, the 
daimant for the mules, and a soldier crossed the river and alone 
went among the Indians to see if Ripley's stock was in the herd. 
"When they returned Ripley reported that they were. Dunn 
crossed the river and found the Indians driving their horse herd 
toward the bluffs. He sent Ripley and four men to stop the herd 
and rode forward alone to talk with the Indians. They came to 
meet him and he concluded that they were determined to fight, 
and rode back to his men, and when the Indians were within 
"six or eight" feet he ordered his men to dismount and disarm 
them. The fight lasted about an hour, when Dunn drove the 
Indians into the bluffs and followed them about twenty miles. 
This statement does not agree with Chivington's report. Both 
Downing and Chivington state that at the time it was not known 
to which tribe these Indians belonged. It is stated that bows 
and other arms pidced up after the fight were sent to Denver to 
be examiued by old frontiersmen so that the tribe might be 

Oow CnA, which Bom into the South Platte ftbore Frfmont'a Orehaid, beada 
in and near this valley, &nd Hone Creek, which flows into the North Platte 
below Laramie, also heads here. This route was a famous one, used by Kiowas 
before the Cheyennee moved south and used by Cheyennee from the time they 
moved Bonth ta live, about 1825-30, until 1866. IIub was evidently the 
route the party which Dunn attacked intended to use. They crossed the 
Sooth Platte near the mouth (rf Kiowa Creek and struck northweet toward the 
betd of Crow C^e^ and Qwyeone FMb. 
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identified, yet CUvm^n and Downing both say that the Indians 
talked to Dunn, If they had talked to Dunn be would have known 
the tribe, and, besides, it is stated that be went forward alone 
without an interpreter. 

According to the statements of Indians who were of the party 
the troops charged on than without any warning. Four men 
were shot by the Indians, one of whom they supposed to be an 
officer. Of the Indians Bear Man, Wolf Coming Out, and Mad 
Wolf were wounded. The soldiers retreated and the Indians, 
thoroughly frightened, gave up thdr expedition to the north and 
returned to the camp on Beaver Creek. They took with them the 
head of the officer, whidi they had cut off, and hia jacket, field- 
glasses, and watch.* 

These frequent attacks coming all together and not at all 
understood by the Cheyames made them uneasy and angry, and 
this feeling was increased by the arrival in the camp a few days 
later of Crow Chief and his people who had been driven from thdr 
camp on the head of the Republican by Eayre'a troops. 

Iliis was the beginning of the war of 1S64-5, which cost so 
many innocent lives. Nevertheless, during this month Gerry 
reported to Lieutenant Dunn that two lodges of Cheyennes had 
come into his place from the North Platte who did not know that 
there had been a fight. Hiree Southern Cheyennes also came in, 
who reported that they had camped on the head of Beaver Creek 



I As the official nporta oKatioa no officer hurt in thu fi|^t and do mea 
killed on the ipot, although two were mortally wounded and died later on, 
it was thou^t for a time that the Indiana were mistakem. T^iey were ri^t, 
however. Lieutemamt Ware, then stationed at Camp Cottonwood, below tho 
forks of the Platte, mentions this, although he knew nothing about the FV£- 
mont Orchard fight and heard nothing of any of these fights cm the South 
Platt«. He aaya, Indian War of 1864, p. IH, that on the 2Iat of May (he 
is quoting from a diary written at the time) Gilman, the Indian trader near 
Cottonwood, came in and said that a Brul^ Sioux had visited his ranch and 
informed him that recently a Cheyenne chief had come up north of the Platte 
where he was visiting the Brul6 damps, showing a cavalry atroearU't jacket, 
watch, and paraphernalia {tic) as trophies, and that he was starting war 
dances and trying to induce the BrulSa to join the Cheyennes in the war. 
This note from Ware proves the Cheyennes' atatement to be nearly correet 
and the official reports and stories of the officers untrue. If the troops had 
driven the Indians ofi the field and taken the wounded soldiers back to Camp 
Sanborn the Indians oould not have cut off Uiis sergeant's head and taken his 
Jodcet. 
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and that no soldiers had gone out from there. Sioux were re- 
ported camped at various points on the South Platte. 

On April 20 Downing reports that the Cheyennes the day 
before came to a ranch on the Platte east of Camp Sanborn, took 
what they wanted and forced the people to abiuidon the place. 
One man was killed near this ranch, which was Morrison's, fifty- 
five miles east of Sanborn. Downing says that he understands 
that the Cheyennes discountenance these raids, but that never- 
thdess be shall attack any Cheyennes he meets. He instructed 
Gerry, who had reported the arrival of friendly Indiana at his 
trading-store, to send them away and to warn them that he in- 
tended to attack every Cheyenne that he met, friendly or hostile. 

A few days later he reported that his troops were all after the 
Indians, who were frightened and doing thdr utmost to get away, 
and then that the Indians had run off some more stock and had 
been pursued toward the Republican. May 1 he reported again 
to Chivington, excusing himself for not killing a Cheyenne he had 
captured, having apparently had an understanding with Chiving- 
ton that no prisoners were to be taken. This Indian, who was 
half Sioux and half Cheyenne, was kept alive for the purpose of 
getting information from him as to the whereabouts of the Chey- 
ome camp. Colonel Chivington, then and afterward, as shown 
by his speeches, beUeved also in killing all Indians seen, "little 
and big." 

A few years ago m the Denver Neaa Major Downing r^erred 
to securing information about the position of the hostile camp 
from an Indian whom he had captured by "toasting his shins" 
over a small blaze. 

In May Downing, guided by this Indian and by Ashcfoft, a 
white man, moved toward Cedar Canyon, north of the South 
Platte, and there came upon a camp of Cheyennes. These peo- 
I^e did not know that there had been any trouble with whites; 
the men were all away and only old women and children were 
in the camp. He surprised the village about daylight, and "or- 
dered the men to commence killing them." ' llie fight lasted 
three hours, and Downing claimed that twenty-six Indians were 
killed and thirty wounded. His own loss was one killed and 
fHie wounded. He took no prisoners. He ran out of ammunition 
> BepoH ({f Joint CommiUee, p. 69. 
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and so coutd not pursue the Indians. About a bundred bead of 
stock was captured, wbich was distributed among "tbe boys." 
General Curtis afterward objected to this distribution of plundered 
property to " the boys," but the captured horses were never re- 
turned to tbe government. 

General Curtis, who commanded the dquutment, feared that 
the Confederates intended to make a raid upon the Arkansas in 
southeastern Colorado, and instructed Cbivington to concentrate 
his forces near Fort Lyon, and Cbivington ordered Downing to 
prepare to move all the troops from the Platte to the Arkansas. 
Thus, after having thoroughly stirred up the Indians on the 
plains and begun a war, the troops were all withdrawn from the 
roads and settlements and travellers were left unprotected and 
at the mercy of the enraged Indians. Cbivington treated the 
matter lightly enough, declaring that he did not believe the In- 
dians would long remain hostile. But this war from April, 1864, 
to tbe treaty of 1865 cost the government thirty million dollars. 

Though most of the troops were withdrawn from the region of 
tbe Platte, Lieutenant Eayre, with the Independent Battery of 
Colorado Volunteer Artillery, remained in the field. He marched 
from Camp Weld, at Denver, seized wagons on the streets of 
Denver, loaded them with suppUes, and set out to look for the 
Cbeyennes. All these bad now come together in one large camp 
on tbe Smoky Hill, while tbe Sioux were camped east of them on 
the Solomon River. Eayre appears to have passed between these 
tx\~o camps without discovering them or being seen by tbe In- 
dians. He then moved southeast toward Fort Lamed and when 
within a day's march of that post met a large body of Cbeyennes 
moving north. These were those already spoken of as having 
been camped near tbe post all winter, bunting on Ash Creek and 
trading. News of the fight between their tribesmen and tbe 
soldiers on tbe Platte appears to have reached them about the 
middle of May, and after holding a council about this they started 
north. Tbe commanding officer at Fort Lamed was told by In- 
dians there that these Cbeyennes were about to join their pe<^Ie 
in tbe north and begin war. According to the report of the In- 
dians, tbe soldiers attacked them. Evans, on tbe other hand, saya 
that Eayre reported that the Indians charged him. Bird, of 
Eayre's command, says that no effort was made to hold a talk 
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vith the Indisiis. The military authorities dedare that tweoty- 
eght Indians were killed, while of the troops four were killed and 
three wounded. 

Major T. I. McKenny, of General Curtis's staff, visited Fort 
Lamed and talked with Eayre's men just after the fight. From 
Ijeutenant Burton, who was in the fight, he learned that "fifteen 
wagons were purchased on the streets of Denver City; that Lieu- 
tenant Eayre with two mountab howitzers and eighty-four men 
all told went in seardi <^ the Indians with instructions to bum 
bridges (villages) and kill Cheyennes whenever and wherever 
found. ... He wandered off out of his district and to within 
fifty miles of this place. The Indians, finding his command well 
scattered, his wagons b^ng bdiind without any rear guard, 
artillery in the centre, one and a half miles from them, and the 
cavalry one mile in advance, made an attack, killing three in- 
stantly and wounding three others, one dying two days after- 
wards." The Colorado troops retreated to this post. 

There is additional white testimony which goes to show 
that Eayre attacked the Indians. Major Wynkoop declares 
that the Indians were hunting buffalo; that a sergeant rode out 
from the command and met Lean Bear, the chief of the camp, 
and took him into the column, where he was presently killed, and 
that then the troops attacked the Indians. The testimony of 
the Indians has always been that Eayre made the attack. George 
Bent says that the Cheyennes came north to hunt and were at 
Ash Creek, twenty mUes from Pawnee Fork, when soldiers were 
discovered by hunters, who reported the discovery at the camp. 
The crier announced that soldiers had been seen — soldiers with 
cannon. He called upon the chiefs to go out and meet the sol- 
diers and tell them that the camp was friendly. Wolf Chief, 
still living, says: "A number of us mounted our horses and fol- 
lowed Lean Bear,* the chief, out to meet the soldiers. We rode 
up on a hill and saw the soldiers coming in four groups with 
cannon drawn by horses. When we saw the soldiers all formed in 
line, we did not want to fight. Lean Bear, the chief, told us to 
stay behind him while he went forward to show his papers from 

I So called by the wUtes. Eb real name was Starving Bear — Z'wOn I 
nihlcQ. He wu bom 1813 tad died 1804, and was one of thoae taken to 
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Washington wHch would tell the soldiers that we were friendly. 
The officer was in front of the line. Lean Bear had a medal on his 
breast given him at the time the Cheyenne cbkta visited Washing- 
ton in 1862. He rode out to meet the officer, some of the Indians 
riding behind him. When they were twenty or thirty feet from 
the officer, he called out an order and the soldiers all fired together. 
Lean Bear and Star were shot, and fdl from their ponies. As 
they lay on the groimd the soldiers rode forward and shot them 
agam." 

The troops now opened fire with the howitzer, loaded with 
grape, the balls striking all about the Indians. A number of the 
troops and Indians were killed and they fought for some little 
time, until Black Kettle, who was always in favor of peace 
with the whites, came riding up from the camp and stopped the 
fight. " He told us we must not fight with the white people, so we 
stopped," said Wolf Chief.* 

This evidence from the Indians, taken in connection with what 
the official papers say, is pretty good proof that Eayre made the 
attack. 

The day after thb fight the Cheyennes made a raid on the 
stage road between Fort Lamed and Fort Riley. They went to a 
ranch on Walnut Creek, where lived a man who had a Cheyenne 
wife. They took hb wife from him and warned him to leave the 
country, telling him that the soldiers had attacked them and 
killed their chief and that they were going to kill every white man 
in the cxiuntry.* Thb raid was clearly made in revenge for the 
killing of Lean Bear, but b often spoken of as another proof that 
the Cheyennes were hostile and had been planning war all winter. 

After the raid on the stage road a posse of citizens, gathered 
at Salina, went on the road toward Lamed. Alt the stations and 
ranches along the road were abandoned and had been ransacked 
by the Indians. At Fort Lamed Eayre's command was in camp, 
having just arrived. The posse learned from friendly Indiana at 



■ Wolf Chief says aome of the lodisng were so angry that they woqW not 
liatcn b) BUck Kettle but pursued the troops several miles. This is pnbthfy 
the basis for the statement I have seen in some accounts that the Indians 
"chased Eayre's outfit into Fort Lamed." 

'Official Record* Union and ConfedemU ArmiM, vol 63, p. 661; abo a 
bett«r re^mrt in vol. 64, p. ISO. 
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the post that the Cheyennes that Eayre had attacked were still 
in camp where the fight bad taken place. They had lost seven 
Ch^enaes and ten Sioux. 

Soon after Eayre reached Lamed the Eiowaa came in. Cap- 
tain Parmeter, in command at the post, had been warned by l.^ 
Hand, diief of the Arapahoes, and by other Indians, that the Kio- 
was intended to run oS the horse herd but Parmeter paid no at- 
tention to these warnings. He is said to have been drunk on 
the day the Kiowas visited the post. Satanta, a Kiowa chi^, 
came in and talked with the Captain, and the Kiowa women 
held a dance to amuse the soldiers, and while this was being done 
the Kiowa warriors quietly ran off the herd, including two hundred 
and forty of Eayre's horses and mules. 

The next day Left Hand, the friendly Arapaho chief, came to 
the post bearing a white flag. He wished to assist in recovering 
the horses from the Kiowas, but when he approached the post 
Captain Parmeter ordered the soldiers to fire on the Arapahoes, 
who escaped without injury, but not without losing th^ tempers. 
Hitherto they had been friendly, but they now went up the Ar- 
kansas and made B raid. From thdr own agency at Point of 
Rocks they ran off twenty-eight horses, and so frightened the 
settlers in their neighborhood that all abandoned their homes; 
and while some fled to Fort Lyon the rest went up the river into 
the mountains. 

Thus war was b^un both on the Arkansas and on the Platte. 
Yet there were some people who thought that the Indians could 
be won back to friendship by judicious action. Major H. D. 
Wallen, of the Seventh Infantry, wrote, June 20, 1864, to the 
Adjutant-General "that an extensive Indian war is about to take 
idace between the whites and the Cheyennes, Kiowas, and a band 
ot Arapahoes. It can be prevented by prompt management." 

Major T. I. McEenny, confidential staff-officer of General 
Curtis, sent to investigate conditions, r^x>rted: "In r^ard to 
these Indian difficulties, I think if great caution is not exercised 
on our part, there will be a bloody war. It should be our policy 
to try and condliate them, guard our mails and trains well to 
prevent theft, and stop these scouting parties that are roaming 
over the country, who do not know one tribe from another and 
who inll kill anything in the shape of an Indian. It will require 
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only a few more murders on the part of our tro(q>9 to unite all 
these warlike tribes." 

The tribes were already united. Even aa Major McKenny 
was writing this, war parties of angry Cheyennes, Arapahoes, and 
Sioux were setting out to clear the Platte and Arkansas roads of 
whites, and terrible work they made of it. 
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1864 

Some months before any of this fighting had token place the 
difficulties certain to arise from the invasion by the white people 
and the consequent lulling of the game and depriving the Indiana 
of their means of subsistence had been brought to the attention 
of the government at Washington. 

In January, 1864, H. P. Bennett, delegate to Congress ftom 
Colorado Territory, wrote to the Commissioner of Indian Affurs 
as follows; 

In 1861 ft trea^ wu made with the Upper Arkftnaas bind of Arxpaho 
ludiftiu by whkdi they relioquished all their right and title to a large tract 
of valuable land for certain considerations, among whidi was one tbat they 
diould be protected in the peaceful posaessioo <rf thdr homes — on a reaova- 
tion upon the Arkansas River. Thrae yean have dapsed and they are still 
wanderav from their lands; the buffalo on which their forefathers depended 
he submstence are passing rapidly away, by the encroachment of the whites 
npoa tbeir hunting grounds, and already the Sed Man finds hunger aad 
starvation staring him and his in the face; tor this and many other reasons 
this band of Indiana are anxioua to commence the cultivation of th«r lands, 
but this they cannot do, as a military reaovation has been made by the War 
Department within a few months and so located as to deprive them of the 
vety lands they wish to occupy. Dmefore, they ask that the troops sta- 
tioned at Fort I^TOD, C. T., nu^ be removed from thur reservation to some 
other prant where they will be of more service in preserving the peace and 
preventing any outbreak between them and the whites. 

The delegate recommended that the troops should be posted 
on Indian lands just above the Cheyenne and Arapaho Reserva- 
tion between the whites and the Indians. This would keep the 
Indians from going into the settlements and the whites from en- 
croaching on Indian lands and prevent the young men from getting 
irtiiak^. 

148 
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The Commisaioner of Indian AfiFairs forwarded Mr. Bennett's 
letter to the Secretary of the Interior with the recommendation 
that the subject be laid before the War Department, but there is 
no evidence that any further action was taken in the matter. 

The effect of the attacks on the Cheyennes on the South Platte 
was soon apparent. General Mitchell, of the District of Ne- 
braska, reported on May 27 that the Indians were becoming hos- 
tile and asked for a thousand men and a battery of artillery to 
guard the Platte road. The next day Governor Evans wrote to 
General Curtis asking protection for the settlements on the South 
Platte, the Arkansas, and th^ tributaries. This was a request 
that could not pos»bly have been granted, since a garrison would 
have been required for each ranch-house or a great body of men to 
constantly patrol the region in question. The ranch-houses were 
four or five miles apart and all exposed to attack. All this should 
have been thou^t of before the attempts had been made to 
"punish" the Indians. They might easily have been kept quiet, 
but it was now too late. 

Chivington, after having done all the harm he could, had with- 
drawn his troops from the Platte and now on the Arkansas was 
awaiting the carrying out of the Confederate plan to capture 
Forts Lamed and Lyon and raid into Colorado. It was not until 
some time later that he discovered that the story of a Confederate 
advance was a mere rumor. While he was waiting, the Cheyennes 
and the BrulS Sioux were making small raids on the Hatte. 
Governor Evans reported, June 11, that the Indians had run o£F 
stock from Coal Creek, ten miles from Denver, and afterward 
had gone east to Box Elder Creek, had run off all of Van Wir- 
mer's stodt, biuned the ranch, attacked a family of emigrants near 
the ranch, killing the emigrant Hungate and his wife, two chil- 
dren, and another man. This raid, (dmost within sight of Denver, 
created a panic. The ranches in the neighborhood were aban- 
doned. Everyone fled to Denver and a rumor being circulated 
that the Indians were advancing on the town the people be- 
came panic-stricken, forced the doors of the ordnance store- 
house and took possession of the arms and ammunition belonging 
to the United States. There were no troops in Denver except a 
handful of soldiers who, with a body of militia, started to look for 
Indians, but returned without having accomplished anything. 
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He bodies of the murdered emigraQts, badly mutilated, were 
brought into Denver and placed on public view. People crowded 
to look at them and from that time most ot the people of Colorado 
were in favor of exterminating all Indians. 

Up to this time all the Sioux, except a small band that usually 
lived with the Cheyenne Dog Soldiers, had been peaceful. On 
June 19 General Mitchell forwarded to headquarters the report 
of a council hdd with the Brul£ Sioux near Cottonwood Springs 
on the Platte. These were part of the Indiana whom Harney 
had attacked at Ash Hollow and they were exceedingly anxious 
to avoid trouble with the sddios. Owing to the scardty of game 
north of the Platte, they wished to go south of that riva to hunt, 
but were afraid they would be taken tor hostile Indians and at* 
todced. Tliey asked that a white man be sent to live with them 
to tdl the soldiers who they were. Some <^ the young moi were 
retried to be with the Cheyennes, but it was said that they 
had been ordered to return to the main camp. General Mitchell 
warned them to keep away from the emigrant road, to avoid the 
hostiles, and to make no raids on the Pawnees. Nevertheless a 
few days later a small party of young men, either from this camp 
or from the Sioux who were camped near the Dog Soldiers, went 
east ot Kearny to attack the Pawnees. They came upon a 
party of whites whom it is believed they mistook in the darkness 
for Pawnees. At all events, they charged them and killed some 
of the whites. General Mitchell at once ordered out troops to 
bunt down the Sioux and soon forced the tribe Into the condition 
of hostiUty.* 

On the road along Lodge-pole Creek, between Julesburg and 
Fort lAiamie, on June 28, a train of thirty wagons was attacked 
by Indians, and all the mules run off, and the same day a coach 
was attacked on the Arkansas between Fort Lamed and Fort Lyon. 

I lieutenant Ware in his book deecribes tiiree ooundls Mitchell had with 
the BniUs at Cottonwood that spring and sununer. The Indians came back 
three tioMS in their eagomess to avoid trouble. At the last meeting a com- 
pany tji Pawnee scouts was at Cottonwood and Mitchell brought them and 
the Bioux together and attempted to make peace between them, but bad to 
rush Cftvaby and guns between the two parties to prevent their fighting. He 
made a peace talk, but the Sioux and Pawnees kept yelling taunts at each 
other and Mitohell at last broke up tha council and onl««d the Sioux to get 
away in a hurry. They did not come back again. — Tkt Indian War (4 18M, 
p. 219 <( sag. 
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lie following day General Curtis reports that he is starting with 
a large force to march along the road fnKn Salina to Fort Lamed, 
leaving small garrisons along the way to guard the stage line. 
The war had now really bcf:un. Every possible motive had been 
^ven the Indians to induce them to fight and raid — and they 
were doing both. A short time before this Governor Evans bad 
sent out a circular to Mendly Indians calling upon thcsn to come 
in and encamp near the posts, where they could be watched by the 
troops and kept out of the fight. He wrote to Curtis on June 16, 
telling him that he bad issued this drcular, but he did not said a 
copy to Agent Colley until June 29. According to the circular 
the Cheyomes and Arapahoes were to come to Fort Lyon, the 
Kiowas and Comanches to Fort Lamed, and both camps of In- 
dians would be fed by the troops. A part of the Cheyennes, 
those living on the Arkansas, were at this time encamped at Salt 
Plain or Salt Spring on Medicine Lodge Creek south of the Ar- 
kansas and near Fort Lamed. 

A few days after the fight with Eayre's troops the mun camp 
of the Cheyennes on the Smoky Hill had moved south and joined 
the Indians Eayre had attacked on Ash Creek. A few days later 
a part of the Indians moved on south, crossed the Arkansas above 
Lamed and camped on Medicine Lodge Creek. They reached 
here in May and found the Kiowas, Comanches, and Apaches en- 
camped in that vicinity. Not long after this George Bent went 
to an Arapaho camp near Lamed and found his fath^ there. 
\^^Iliam Bent had been sent down here with Evans's circular to 
the Indians, and the time when he was seen there must have been 
in June or eariy in July. George Bent says that his father in- 
duced the chiefs to visit Captain Farmeter, who, bang either 
angry or drunk, treated them badly.' Later the Cheyennes were 
talKn in to see Major Anthony, who had succeeded Farmeter in 
command. A councU was held at which Major Anthony treated 
the Indians cordially but nothing was decided. The tribe remained 
near Salt Pliun untO they had held their medicine-lodge and then 

' A few (JAys later the Kiowas raa off the herd and then the Aiapabo 
tidii went id witii a white flag, vas fired on, aod the Arapahoee made the raid 
up the Ariunaaa. This was all apparently in June. Eayre wae still at Lamed 
and the Cheyennea had jiut oome aouUi of the Arkaosaa. See abo W. ^~ 
Bent'a teBtimmy belon Joint C 
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the Cbeyennes moved north agun. At the crosung of the Ar- 
kansas they were met by nmuers from a Sioux camp on the 
Republican, who notified them that the Indians up there had 
been making raids on the overland stage on the Platte. The 
Cheyennes moved up to the Republican River and began to send 
out raiding parties from ihae. 

The war that was now in progress was chiefly confined to the 
Platte route, thoi^h the Klowas, Comanches, and Apaches made 
a few raids on the Arkansas. Now and then a small party of 
Cheyennes or Arapahoes also struck this road, but there was far 
less travel on the Arkansas than on the Platte and fewer ranches, 
so that orders were givoi to call back the troops sent to the Ar- 
kansas in order to get a force effective for work on the I^atte. 
Between Lamed and Lyon, a distance of two hundred and sixty- 
four miles, there was only one station, and this was abandoned 
early in the year. The few ranches above Fort I^on were aban- 
doned when the Indians b^an their raiding. 

Conditions on the Platte road were quite different. Here the 
trsvd was much heavier and the road was better protected. In 
Central Nebraska was Fort Kearny, Fort Cottonwood was farther 
up the Platte, and Julesburg above the forks.* The overland 
mul ran up the Platte and there were stations every ten or twelve 
miles. Between the stations there were ranches, and at almost 
every randt a. store and "Pilgrim Quarters" where travellers 
could sleep. This was also a great route for freight. All the 
goods imported to Colorado, including supplies of food, were taken 
up the Hatte, and great freight-truns bound for Utah, for the 
new mines in Montana, and even for California and Or^on, also 
passed up that stream, along which too was the great emigrant 
road. Early in 1S64 the rush of emigration on the Platte was 
very large; people were hurrying as never before since the days of 

' Tlie Ovarland Telegraph ran up Hm Platte, with » branoh line up the 
Sooth natte to Denver, the nuun line lunning up the North PUtte past 
t^i^Twia The poatfl on the Pl&tte were: Fort Eeamy, 100 miles wert of 
Omaha, at the upper end of Grand Island; Camp Cottonwood, or Camp 
HcKeao, later Fort McPherwn, at Cottonwood Springs, 47 milee above Fort 
Kttuay; Camp Rankin, lat«r Fort Sedgwick, built in the fall of 1864, one mile 
above Jaled>urg, 101 milee above Camp Cottonwood; Camp Sanborn, 7 milea 
above Fremont's Orchard and about 120 miles above Julesbunt— ih« most 
(Mteni post guriioned by Colondo troopa. Late in the Bummer small d^ 
tachmeoto wen placed at many si 
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'49; among them large numbers of men who had left the States 
for fear of being drafted and forced into the army. The rush 
was 90 great that the Julesburg Ferry across the Platte was blocked 
and many were obliged to go up to the Latham Crossmg and other 
fords. To this great overland highway, " the finest natural road 
in the world," crowded with mail-coaches, freight-wagons, and 
emigrant trains, the Ch^ennes and Sioux sent their nuding 
parties. The attacks b^^an in July and their ^ects were soon 
felt all along the road. 

On the 17th of July the Indians ran off the horses belonging 
to an emigrant train near Camp Sanborn od the South Platte, and 
took away the stock at the Bijou Ranch. They killed two men 
and wounded a third. They also took all the stock from Junction 
Ranch and Murray's Ranch, and killed five emigrants. The 
troops sent out surprised five Indians on Beaver Creek near 
Murray's place, and recovered one hundred and twenty-five head 
of stolen stock. The 7th of August Indians supposed to be Kiowas 
attacked a train bdow Fort Lyon, and on the same day a party 
of Kiowas headed by Satanta visited Bent's Ranch on the Arkansas. 
The same day five men were reported killed at the Cimarron 
Crossing. August II fifteen Indians, supposed to be Ejowas or 
Arapohoes, chased a soldier riding into Fort Lyon. Major 
Wynkoop mounted some men and drove the Indians off. He 
declared that he would kill every Indian he saw until otherwise 
ordered. Early in August Governor Evans issued a proclomatioD 
and advised parlies of citizens to hunt down the Indians and to 
kill every hostile they might meet. The result of this proclama- 
tion was to put the friendly Indians at the mercy of any revenge- 
ful emigrant who had been attacked by hostjles, and any man who 
coveted an Indian's pony or other property could shoot him as a 
hostile and seize the property as his lawful prize.^ 

On August 8 the Cheyennes, with some Sioux, attadced a trun 
near Plum Creek on the Platte, killed eleven men, burned the 
trdn, and carried off a woman and a boy. Two days later they 
nuded the valley of the Little Blue, capturing trains and ranches 
and carrying off from the Liberty Farm Mrs. Eubanks, her two 
children, her nephew, and Miss Roper.' 

I lUpori of Seerttarv <(f lite tnterior for 1S64-5, p. 374. 

* Qffdid Record; Union and ConfederaU Armtf, vol. 84, pp. 612 tt mq. 
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llus md caused a panic on the Nebraska frontier. Tlie set- 
tles all fied eastward. General Mitchell gathered b large force 
and marched against the Indians. He vent up the Platte and 
scouted south to the Republican, but found do hostiles. At this 
time, according to Gieorge Bent, there was an immense camp of 
hostiles on the Solomon. Here were the Southern Che^ennes, 
tiie Anq>alioes, and the Sioux under Spotted Tail and Pawnee 
KUer. From this camp, according to the testimony of those who 
occupied it, little war parties were constantly starting out, most 
of them rmding on the overland route. The Sioux made their 
Tuds east of Fort Keamy, in Nebraska, and it was from there that 
they made this famous Little Blue raid. The Cheyennes vi^ted 
the overland road west of Keamy, while the attacks of the Arap- 
ahoes were made on the same road but farther west and on the 
South Platte up near Denver. These raids on the overland road 
were terribly destructive. Many people were killed, horses were 
run off, coaches attadced, ranches burned, and whole wagon-trains 
captured. For over a month the Indians completely closed the 
toad. The mail for Denver had to be sent to Panama, across the 
Isthmus and up the Pacific coast, and from San Frandsco over- 
land by stage to Denver. 

George Bmt writes: 

At thk time, ta I rade frran one camp to aDother in tiaa great village, I 
saw scalp dances constantly going on; the campa were filled with pluivler 
taken from the captured wagon-baim; warriors woe strutting about with 
Indiea' silk doeka and bonnets on and the Inc^an wcnnen were maldng shirts 
for the young men out of the finest silk. 

One morning in August, while most of the men were out after boSalo, 
firing was heard up the river in the direction in which a Sioux bunting party 
had gone. It was thought in the camp that these Sioux were killing buffaki, 
but {wesently a Cheyenne man named Hawk came rushing over the hills at 
full qxed, ngnalling with his hands that the soldiers were after the Sioux 



About fifty (rf us ran fw the herd and as soon as we woe mounted, dashed 
over the hill and came in sight of the Sioux all scattered out with litde bunches 
of cavalry pursuing them. As soon as the sokUera saw us they got together 
nod stuted to retreat We followed them, and from over the hills from every 
direction came the buffalo hunters to ]<»n in the fi^t No fight took place, 
toe the cavalrymai had a good start of as and (Ud not ^txt thdr horses. 
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Tvo tnK^>en on wonwHit animals kept falling behind aid were overtakm by 
acMue of the Indiana and IdBed. Tbe reat <tf the soldiers got away and when 
they reached Peat Kearny on the natte, the officer in command reported that 
he had attacked five hundred Indiana near the RepubUcan and chased them 
ten miles, after which the Indians bad tuned around and cfaaaed him thir^. 

This W83 the fight reported by Captun Mus3ey, of whidi Gen- 
eral Mitchell writes August 18. 

Through August the nuding grev more and more vigorous. 
The overland stage agent wrote a letter complaining of the nuds.* 
On August 15 the last coach from the East reached Colorado. 
Coaches from the West gathered at Latham Station on the South 
Platte and remained there awaiting the opening of the road.' 
About a hundred passengers had gathered here when a rumot 
arose that the Indians were coming up the Platte to " clean out 
Latham," and threw these people into a panic. 

The freighters continued their trips for some time after tbe 
stipes had ceased to run. They moved in large bodies, strong 
armed, and could defy small war parties, yet about the middle of 
the month conditions grew so bad that the fr^hters were obliged 
to corral their outfits and wait for better times. Meantime, since 
DO supplies could arrive, food grew scarce in Denver and prices 
soared. Flour jumped from nine dollars to sixteen dollars per 
hundredweight and then to twenty-five dollars. At the same 
time a plague of locusts settled down over the land and devoured 
the crops on the South Platte and its tributaries. On August 18 
Governor Evans, by telegraph, notified General Curtis that the 
Indians were killing people within thirty miles of Denver; that 
large parties of Indians were close to the town; that the roads were 
blocked; crops could not be gathered for fear of Indian attacks 
and the whole territory was in a state of starvation. Flour was 
now twenty-four dollars a hundredweight. Evans asked that the 
Second Colorado Cavalry, then serving in Kansas, be sent home 
to protect the people. 

On the 20th of August Gerry, the Indian trader, stated that 

> Rej)ort of Seerttary of Ikt /nfarfor, 1864-6, p. 398. General Superinten- 
dent Otis of the Overland Stage Company reports August 11, the day after 
tjie Little Blue raid, that he hu ordered the stock drawn oB the Platte lima.^ 
Official Recordt, vol. 84, p. 661. 
■ Root's Overland Stage, p. 330. 
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two Cheyennes, Long Chin and Man Shot by the Ree,' had come 
to his house* and advised him to take his stock away from the 
river; that between eight bmidred and a thousand Apache, Co- 
manche, Cheyenne, and Arapaho warriors were camped by Point 
of Rocks, on Beaver Creek, about one hundred and twenty-five 
miles from Denver, and that in two nights they would make a 
raid on the river. There were said to be no lodges with this party, 
which was out on the war-path. Ilie old men of the tribes men- 
tioned were siud to be in favor of peace, but the young men could 
not be controlled. 

Gerry rode sixty-five miles without stopping to bring this 
news to Denver. The settlers on the Platte were warned. On 
the night mentioned by the two Indians the hostiles appeared all 
along the river. They found the settlers on their guard and did 
not make many attacks, but at some [Jaces they ran off the stock, 
among them all of Grerry's herd.' 

Acting on the invitation conveyed in Evans's circular of the 
previous June a camp of friendly Arapahoea had come in and es- 
tablished themselves on the Cache la Poudre near Latham. They 
were in charge of Agent Whitely. After the settlers on the South 
Platte had to some degree recovered from the frantic terror into 
which they had been thrown by the raids of late August they felt 
a great longing for revenge. No hostiles were within their reach, 
but here were some Indians, friendly to be sure, but Indians. 
Vengeance might be taken on these. A party of a himdred armed 
men set out to attack these friendly Arapahoes on the Cache la 
Foudre. No doubt they would have massacred them, but for- 
tunately while on their way the whites heard of a small nuding 

I Long Chin, T^' sta' Sn ah" ; Man Shot by the Ree, O D6n' I ft mS' 0. An 
earher name for this last man was Pushing Ahead, M& It' lab I mf 0. He had 
been a great warrior, but at this time must hare been about aixty-four yean 
old. Long Chin also was an old man at this time. 

* Geny's Ranch was seven miles below TAHiam, ^t the mouth of Crow 
Creek, on the south bank of the South Platte.— Qfictal Reeonh, vol. 84, 
p. 843. 

■ Rtpoii qf the Secrttary qf the Interior for 1804-fi, p. 363. August 21 a 
party of Cheyemus ran oB Gerry's and Reynal's stock. Only ten Indians 
were in the party. They came from the south, ran oC the stock, craasad the 
Platte at Gerry's, at the mouth of Crow Creek, want up Crow (>eek twenty 
miles, then turned east and th«Q south, recroaaing the Platte near Ft^ 
mont's Orehord and going south up Bijou Creek. — Officwd Record*, voL 84, 
I^. 843, 84S. 
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party of faostiles, and turned toward than, hoping to meet them. 
Thus the Arapahoes escaped. 

The Indians held the road from August 15 to Septonber 24. 
It waa not until the 24th of September that the first east-bound 
coach left Latham, Colorado. 

While the large Indian village was still on the head of the 
Solomon River the Cheyenne chiefs received a letter from William 
Bent ui^g them to make peace with the whites. They held a 
coundl and, after talking it all over, decided that they would make 
peace. They wrote a letter to their agent announcing this de- 
cision, as follows; 

Ctorknnk Viuaqe, August 29, 1861 
Major Couxt: 

We received a letter from Bent wishing us to make peace. We hdd a 
couDcil in regaid to tt. All come to the conclusion to make peace with you, 
providing you make peace with the Soowas, Comanches, Arapahoes and 
Apatdiea and Soux. We are going to send a message to the Kjowas and to 
the other nations about our gmng to make peace with you. We hear that 
you have scmie (Indian prisoners) in Denvo*. We have seven prisoners of 
yours which we are willing to give up, providing you give up yours. Titae 
are three war pardea out yet and two of Arapahoes. Tliey have been out f(w 
some time and are expected in soon. When we held this council there w«e 
few Ar^kahoes and Sioux present. We want true news from you in return, 
lliat is a letter. 

(Signed) Buck Kettle and Orraa CuiKFa 

Agent Colley reported from Lyon on September 4 that some 
Indians had come in from the hostile camp with a letter.* Of 
this letter there seem to have been two copies, one written by 
George Bent, the other by Eldmond Guerrier. One was addressed 
to Major Colley, the other to Major Wynkoop, the commanding 
officer. Later, both Colley and Wynkoop tried to show that at 
this time the Cbeyennes were friendly, but the raids made at the 
time proved the Indians hostile. Wynkoop treated the messengers 
who brought the letter with severity, locking them in the guard- 
house and keeping a strong guard over them. That most of the 
Indians were still hostile is quite certain. The two old men who 
had warned Gerry of the raid in August told him that the old 
men were for peace, but the young men were all for war. The 

^ Btfoi cf ihf StertKiry t^ a»» Intmor }or 1864-5, p. 377. 
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letter 13 dated August 29, and made reply to Evans's circular 
which was deliver^ to the Indians not later than July 15 by 
WilUam Bent. On the other hand, it is possible that Bent had 
sent them a message later, of which we have at present do record. 

Major Wynkoop, who was anxious to recover the white 
prisoners, set out for the Indian village, taking with him a foree 
of one hundred and thirty men, including one section of a bat- 
tery and the Indian messengers under guard. When he reached 
there — on Hackberry Creek, south branch of the Smoky Hill 
River — he found dz or eight hundred warriors drawn up in line 
of battle and prepared to fight, but putting on a bold front he 
advanced toward the Indians, sending forward one of the men 
that he had under guard, telling them that he had come to hold 
a consultation with Cheyennes and Arapahoes; that he did not 
wid to fight, but would fight if necessary. Black Kettle and 
other chieb prevented a fight. A coundl was held at which Wyn- 
koop stated that be was not authorized to conclude terms of peace, 
but tbat if they would bring in and turn over to him their pris- 
wiers he would take such chiefs as they might select to the gov- 
ernor of Colorado and try to make peace for them. The Indians 
brought in four children, the oldest sixteen, three of whom had 
been captured at the Liberty Farm on Little Blue Biver, and one 
on the South Platte. The other prisoners were not in this camp, 
but with other sections of the tribe. The Indians agreed to de- 
liver them as soon as it was possible to procure them. 

Wynkoop brought the chiefs to Denver,' where they had a 
talk with Evans, Chivington, and others at Camp Weld. The 
chiefs present were Black Kettle, White Antelope, Bull Bear, 
Neva, and a number of Arapahoes. There seems no reason for 
supposing that either Evans or Chivington promised peace to 
the Indians. Evans's annual report,* dated October 15, 1864, 

1 Old men say that when the tihiefa reached Fort Ltod CoUey gave them 
their annuities and Wynkoop a bt of army mtiona. Before starting for 
Tkxivts the chiefs sent these goods out to the camp on Hackbeiry Creek with 
word that "everything was all right and that they were going up to Denver to 
make peaoe." The Indians then started for Fort I«nied, intending to winter 
near the post as they had the winter before, but they ran into Blunt. 

■ Evans's report, October 16, pp. 360-5 in Report of the Sterdarj/ of Iha 
Inlerior for 1864^^. Evans here makee a distinction between "surrender" 
to the military and securing "peace" by a treaty, but the Indians, of oourse, 
did not understand this distinction. He says he told them he could not give 
them peace but that he Btnmgly advised th«n to surroider and has since 
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says that he told the chi^s that they were in the hands of the 
military and had better make peace, and gives a. letter dated 
September 29, just after the council, written to Colley, telling 
Colley to make it plain to the Indians that he can promise them 
nothmg; that they are in the hands of the soldiers. He says: 
"You will be particular to impress upon these chiefs the fact that 
my talk with them was for the purpose of ascertaining their views 
and not to offer them anything whatever." Nevertheless, his 
T^wrted talk to them does not bear out this statement, for he 
definitely told them that his circular calling the friendly Indians 
to the posts still held good. He said in his report of October 
15 that a few of them were for peace, but the great body was 
hostile. They must be conquered. Peace without conquest would 
be the most barbarous of humanity. Commissioner Dole re- 
proved Governor Evans for this report and told him that if any 
of the Indians wished for peace it was his duty as superintendent 
of Indian Affairs to foster the spirit, and do all that he could for 
peace.' Evans had already gone East, and took no further part m 
affairs. Chivington, however, was eager to fight, and October 
26 tel^fraphed Major Chariot: "Winter approaches, 3rd r^- 
ment h full and they (the Cheyennes) know they will be chas- 
tised for thdr outrages and now want peace. I hope the Major- 
General will direct that they make full restitution and then go on 
their reserve and stay there." 

learned that (our hundred lodges have actually Burroidered at Fort Lyon. 
So this was the status of Black Kettle's camp and the Arapahoes — they wen 
Buirenderod Indians waiting ia the hands of the military until a peace was 
ananged. Chiringtan did not promise the chiefs peace either, nor accept 
their EUTTender, but Wynkoop, Cbivington's subordinate, did accept their 
surreaider, and Bent aays that after the Blunt fight the chiefs from Denver 
came to Uie camp on the Smoky Hitl and assured the Indiana that everything 
"was all right" and that Wynkoop had told them to bring their people in 
near Lyon. Evans says, p. 361, the council was held September 28 ; the chiefs 
vtscy amdouB for peace, even offered to join the troops in fighting the hostiles; 
he, however, reminded them of their refusal to meet him in council in fall, 
1863, of their failure to come in when he issued the circular to friendliee in 
June, 1864; told them their hands were red with blood, that they were in the 
hands of military, advised them to submit to the military under any t«rmfl 
they could secure. He "left them in the hands of Major Wynkoop," and haa 
since learned that about four hundred of them have surrendered to Wynkoop. 
On page 366 Evans states his hope that the War Department will (H^aniM a 
winter campaign to punish the plains tribes. 

I Beport of Die Seerdary of Ou InUrior, 1864-5, p. 400. 
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This telegram shows where the enmity between ChivtngtOQ 
and Wynkoop ori^nated. Wynkoop wished to make peace, while 
Chivington wrote that his oew regiment of hundred days' men 
was amdoas to make a winter campaign. Chivington's complaint 
to headquarters resulted in the relief of Wynkoop from his com- 
mand and the detail of Major Anthony to command at Fort 
Lyon. From that day forward Wynkoop and Chivington were at 
enmity. 

Goieral Curtis replied to Chivington's telegram saying; "I 
fear Agent of Interior Department will be ready to make presents 
too soon. It is better to chastise before jiving anything but a 
little tobacco to talk over. No peace must be made without my 
directions." * 

Of all these men who were dealing with this group of In- 
dians Wynkoop seems to have known much the most about 
Indians. 

Two days before the councQ at Denver General Blunt, who had 
left Fort Lamed, was moving up Pawnee Fork with a strong body 
<rf cavalry, when his advance guard under Major Anthony ran 
upon a small party of Indians and attacked them. Other Indiana 
came up and surrounded this advance guard, which was badly 
threatened.* Blunt came up with the main body of troops and 
the Indians withdrew. Blunt pursuing them for several days. 
One soldier was killed, seven woimded, and one missing, and nine 
dead Indians were l^t on the field. Anthony had some Dela- 

> From Fort Leavenworth, September 28. — Report (>f Stcrdary of 1A« 7n- 
Urior, 18M-«, p. 366. 

'lite aooompftn]>ing aketofa and acooimt from Chey«mie souroea wiH, I 
tliink, make clear Ute way in which this fight took plaoe. Blimt in hia re- 
port Bttja he marched up Pawnee Fork from Fort I«med, near its mouth. 
Ilie Cheyenne village was on Walnut Creek, Home diatance west of its mouth. 
The war party woa camped farther down Walnut Creek, east of the main 
village. Anthony left Blunt on Pawnee Fork and struck north, encountering 
the war party on Walnut Cieek and driving them up the stream toward ths 
tnain vilbge. 

Meantime a party of Ch^ennes had left the main village and struck 
aoroM toward Pawnee Fork, intending to visit Fort Lamed. They met Blunt, 
aliook hands, and turning about started to take him acroes to the main village, 
which did not intend to camp near Fort Idmed but on what was colled the 
Cheyenne Bottom, on Walnut Creek some miles northeast of lAmed. This 
Cheyenne Bottom was a famous wintering ground oftm occupied by the 
TnHUna The Kiowos Bometimee wintered on the Arkansas oppomte the 
tnouUi of Walni^ Creek, and the gathering of the Tn'1in"i in this general 
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ware Indians frith him. The rc^rt of the Indians is somewhat 
different. Wolf Robe, who was present, tells the following story : 

With five others I atarted to war agamat the Pawnees, for we hod heaid 
from the Sioux that the Pawnees were having a big buffalo hunt aeor the Red 
ShieJd KivK. White Leaf wna the leader. He todc ua down the stream 
about ten milea below the main camp and that we stopped for the ni^t, tx 
we expected some young men to join us in the morning. At daylight one of 
the party went out to look at the horses, but soon returned, saying that be 
bad seen soldiers riding toward the camp. As soon as he hod roused us 
we all q>rang up and ran to get our horses. We bad hardly time to mount 
hdfree the troops came charging down on us. White Leafs pony hicAx away 
and he followed us on foot, the soldiers shooting at us as we ran. As I looked 
bade I saw that some (rf those who were after us were Indians dressed tike 
sddiers. I could tell that they woe Indians by their long hair. White Leaf 
foufjit them (m foot and we were on our hwses. 

Presently, from the main camp where the firing was heard, 
warriors began to mount and ride toward the firing and soon 
there were too many Indians for the troops, who began to faU 
hack. Gradually the troops became frightened and they would 
have run had it not been for the fact that with them were some 

oeighlxn'hood led to the eetablishment of whiskey traden' ranoheB near the 
mouth of Walnut Creek. One ct theae was kept by Allison, a tme-aimed man, 
and it is reported that the Kiowae named Walnut Creek No Ann's Credc 




BLUNT'S FIOHT. 
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Ddawue and Shawnee scouts. The chief, who was probably 
Fall Leaf, advised the t^cer to take up a position on the hill, 
and here Uiey kept the Indians off, though they kept circling around 
them, ^looting at them with arrows and thdi few guns, making a 
great dust and some noise. 

Meantime General Blunt was coming up the valley, having no 
idea of what was going on. Early in the morning about fifty 
Chcyennea had left the camp and gone down-stream. In some 
way they had missed the advance guard but farther on met the 
general and the main command. He shook hands with than and 
recdved them kindly and the warriors turned back and rode with 
the column toward their camp. As soldiers and Indiana were 
riding along on the best of terms they suddenly heard distant 
firing, and then came in sight of the hill on which the advance 
guard had taken refuge, and saw several hundred Indians circling 
around its base. 

The general and his troopers halted and sat in their saddles 
staring at this unexpected sight, while at the same time the Shy 
Cheyenne warriors, fearing some treachery from the soldiers, 
slipped away and took a shelter behind the banks of the stream, 
where they b^^ to prepare for a fight. Genend Blunt was too 
much interested in what he saw before him to pay any attention 
to the Indians who had just left him, and, putting his column in 
motion, he hurried to the relief of the advance guard. The In- 
dians, seeing this larger force, fled. Blunt pursued them, but the 
Indians hurried to thnr camp, had the women take down the 
lodges and padc their things, and in a few moments were in full 
retreat. 1^ troops kept after than for two or three di^, but 
fwled to overtake them. It was during this fight with the 
advance guard on the hill that a young Mexican captive, who 
had been carried off by the Arapahoes as a boy and adopted, 
was killed and scalped by the Delawares. This young man was 
thought to be George Bent, whose death was therefore reported. 
A few weeks later he was agun reported killed at Sand Creek, 
and the following summer General Sanborn reported him killed 
again. 

Anthony's attack on the little party who were on their way to 
the Pawnees thus stirred things up again and renewed the doubt 
of the Indians. 
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General Curtis, Kferrii^ to this afftur with Blunt, telegraphed 
to Colonel Chivington, October 7: "These are probably the In- 
dians whom Major Wynkoop represents erroneously and unfor- 
tunately out of his conuuand." This telegram has no meaning, 
but perhaps intends to say that these are probably the Indians 
whom Major Wynkoop represents erroneously as peaceful, and 
who were out of his reach. Curtis was right; they were the In- 
dians, now attacked, whose chiefs were at Denver trying to make 
peace. 
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Or what Major Wynkoop did after he returned with the diiefe 
from Denver to Fort Lyon or what he promised them I find no 
official record, but there is evidence in the testimony given before 
the Joint Special Committee of Congress in 1865.' From this 
testimony it seems clear that Wynkoop did promise the chiefs 
protection and that relying on this promise, and on the circular 
to the friendlies sent out by Grovemor Evans, they moved in to 
Sand Creek, believing that peace had been made or soon would 
be made. Agent CoUey, testifying b^ore' this Commis^on, says 
that the coming in of the Cheyennes and Arapahoes was a direct 
consequence of Governor Evans's circular. He says also that the 
Cheyennes had purchased from the hostiles the prisoners they 
gave up. John Smith declares that the Indians went to Sand 
Creek with every assurance of peace promised by the conunanding 
officer. Major Wynkoop.' Smith was interpreter at the Denver 
coundl. His name is familiar in all Cheyenne matters of those 
early times. Edmond G. Guerrier testified that Wynkoop had 
asked the Indians to come in and had promised them protection. 
They had promised to do so. Nevertheless, before fdl of them 
had come in Wynlcoop was relieved oi his ctanmand. 

Wynkoop's action with legaxd to the Indians was strong 
disapproved at headquarters. By Spedal Orders No. 4, dated 
October 17, Major Scott Anthony was relieved from the command 
at Fort Lamed and ordered to proceed to Fort Lyon and take 
command ot that post and " to investigate and report on the rumor 
in r^ard to the treaty made at Fort Lyon" and "investigate 

* Jivport of Joint SjMeialC<mimitUeimderji>intmolviion<^ March Z, 1866, 
with an appmdise, Waabington, 1867: 
*Bej)ort ef tht Jomt CommitUt, p. GI. 
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and report upon unofficial rumors that reached headquarters 
that certain officers had issued stores, goods, or supplies to hos- 
tile Indians in direct violation of orders from the general coat- 
manding the department." This and subsequent correspondence 
indirectly criticised Wynkoop, intimating that he had acted fo(d- 
ishly, had permitted Indiana to approach the post against General 
Curtis's explicit orders and had left his district — going to Denver 
—without orders. This order Is from Major Henning, who was in 
temporaiy command of the district of the Upper Arkansas. Cur- 
tis and Major Henning in their apparent ignorance of Indiana 
and Indian matters seemed possessed of the idea that punishment 
must be meted out to the Indiana at large but did not seem to 
realize that it was in the power of the Indians to inflict far greater 
loss of innocent blood on the whites than the whites could inflict 
on them. These letters in fact show the spirit at headquart««, 
and it was in this spirit that Major Anthony took command at 
Fort Lyon on November 2. His orders were not to make peace, 
and yet he found a camp of six hundred and fifty-two Arapahoes 
within a mile of the post and a camp of Cheyennes on Sand Creek. 
Anthony si^ that he told these Arapahoes that he could not 
feed them, nor permit than to visit the post, but that if they gave 
up their arms and submitted to bdng treated as prisoners of war 
they might remain where they were. They acceded to these 
terms and turned over about twenty head of stolen animals and 
some old arms, most of them wortiiless. Anthony fed than for 
about ten days, which was in direct disobedience of his orders, 
and then told them he could feed them no longer and, returning 
their arms, advised them to go hunt buffalo. He says also that 
before leaving the Arapahoes sent word to the Ch^ennes that he 
was not very friendly toward them. A part of these Arapahoes 
had been receiving rations here all summer, having apparoitly 
come in and surrendered when they received Evans's circular to 
the friendly Indiana. A delegation of fifty or uxty Cheyennes 
came in from the Sand Creek camp soon after the Arapahoes went 
away and Anthony and Colley bought some tobacco for them. 
They said that they had no desire to fight; that they wished to be 
at peace. Tlie meeting was held in the old stone building ot 
Bent's Fort:. Anthony says he told them that he had no author- 
hy to make peace, as they requested, but that if he received such 
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authority he would come out and tell them. Meantime he was 
constantly writing to district headquarters stating that there was 
a small band within forty miles and that if he had the force to 
do so he would go out and attack them> This shows clearly 
that he told the Cheyennes to camp on Sand Creek only in order 
that he might have them within reach if he could get a chance to 
attack than. He had no idea of making peace nor of asking head- 
quarters for permissioa to make peace. Colley, in his testimony 
in 1865, says that Black Kettle and his delegation for whom 
Anthony and he bought tobacco were at the post only three days 
before the attack. At this time, according to Wynkoop, Little 
Raven, with most tA the Arapahoes, went down the Arkansas to 
Camp Wynkoop, fifty-five miles below Fort Lyon, whUe Left 
Hand, with a few lodges, joined the Cheyennes (hl Sand Creek. 

Anthony and Chivington have always been blamed for the 
attack on the Indiana, and in a sense no doubt they were to blame, 
but the reports seem to indicate that th^ were encouraged by 
their superior officers. Chivington and Anthony naturally ar^ 
ranged the details. On the other hand, it seems clear that 
Anthony waa lying to the Indians and trying to keep them in 
a situation where it would be possible for him to get at them at 
cmce if he wished to make an attack. 

In October Major-General Halleck had ordered Brigadier- 
General P. E. Connor to ^ve protection to the overiand stage 
between Salt Lake and Fort Kearny, Nebraska. In ordo- to 
do this Connor purposed to go East, as shown by telegrams from 
him printed in the Official Records of tke Union and Confederaie 
Armieg. He also tel^aphed to Chivington: "I am ordered by 
the Secretary ot War to give all protectitm in my power to over- 
land stage between here and Fort Kearny. . . . Can we get a 
fight out of the Indians this winter f . . . How many troops 
can you spare for a campugn?" This indicated to Chivington 
that another eager to kill Indians was likely to take the field and 
perhaps spurred him on to action. 

On November 19 General Blunt, the commander of the dis- 
trict of the Upper Arkansas, wrote to Curtis urging a winter cam- 
paign and enclosmg a clipping from a Kansas newspaper, which 

> lUport of Hit Joint CommitUa on Ou Condwt (^ the War, toL 131, p. 18. 
(MoHOcn (^ Chei/ame /ndtona.) 
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sud that it would be an outrage to make peace without first pun* 
ishing the Indians severely. On November 24 Curtis wrote to 
Evans, then about to start for Washington, to urge the War De- 
partment to send out more troops in view of the winter campaign 
against the Indians. Meantime, however, Chivington had taken 
the field and had telegraphed Curtis that the Indians had attacked 
two trains below Fort Lyon and he would clean than out. 

During the raids in August the War Department had author^ 
ized the raising of a regiment of hundred-^ays men in CcJorado. 
This was the Third Colorado Cavalry. Early in the autumn this 
regiment marched down the Platte to open the road which the 
Indians had blocked with their raiding parties, and on its return 
camped in the Bijou Basin east of Denver. From here it marched 
in November to join the expedition agamst the Cheyeones. A 
part of the men who had no horses remained behind. The snow 
was two or three feet deep in the Bijou Basin, but when the 
Arkansas was reached the ground was nearly bare. Chivington 
reached Booneville on the Arkansas November 24, and for some 
time stopped all travel down the river, holding back even the 
maU for fear that news of his movement would reach the Indians 
and thus let them escape. 

After a few days Chivington moved down to William Bent's 
stockade on the south side of the river, where he left a guard to 
see that no one left the nmch to warn the Indians. From here he 
marched to Fort Lyon, reaching that place on the morning of the 
28th, and again throwing out a line of pickets about the post to 
stop anyone who might attempt to leave. Major Anthony was 
evidently glad at the time that Chivington had come to attack 
the Indians. He states' that he had warned the Cheyennes to 
keep away from the fort, but they persisted in coming and his 
guard had fired on them several days before Chivington arrived. 
In the same testimony, however, Anthony declares that he "made 
some very liarA remarks" to Chivington about attacking the 
Indians, not because he considered them friendly but because he 
thought the force was not large enough to protect the roads from 
the raids which would certainly follow an attack. He quotes 
remarks sud to have been made by the Indians on Sand Creek 

* Report of the JoM CommiilM on Condvel cjf Oie War, vol. HI, p. 21. 
(JfoHoera ef Chtymae Indiant.) 
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a few days before Chivington's arrival, which imply that the In- 
dians were ready and willing to fight. His rqwrt on the arrival 
of Chivington's force, dated November 28, shows that he fully 
approved the attack on the friendly camp. 

The command left the post about dark. Iliere is much un- 
certainty as to what troops were present, but besides the T\ard 
Colorado Regiment there was certainly a battalion of the First 
R^ment, which Chivington had brought with him and An- 
thony joined with the Second Battalion of the First Regiment 
and twenty-five men and two more howitzers. Some say that 
Chivington reached the post with ^ hundred men, others say 
seven hundred. Possibly he had six hundred of the First Cavalry, 
or he may have had six hundred men in all, and sometiiing ov^ 
seven hundred when Anthony's command joined him.^ 

The country passed over was rolling pr^rie with short grass. 
Ot the march Dunn says: "The night was bitter cold; Jim Beck- 
with,* the old trapper who had been guiding them, had become so 
stiffened that he was unable longer to distinguish the course, and 
they were obliged to rely on a half-breed Indian. About one-third 
of the men had the appearance of soldiers who had seen service; 
the remainder had a diversity of arms and equipment, as well as 
of uniforms, and marched with the air of raw recruits. About half 
a mOe in advance were three men, the half-breed guided and two 
<^cers, one of the latter of such gigandc proportions* that the 
others seemed pygmies beside him. Near daybreak the half- 
breed turned to the white men and said: 'Wolf he howl. Injun 
dog he hear wolf, he bowl too. Injun he hear dog and listen; 
hear something, and run off. ' The big man tapped the butt of his 
revolver in an ominous way, and replied : 'Jack, I haven't had an 
Indian to eat for a long time. If you fool with me, and don't lead 
lis to that ounp, I'll have you for breakfast' They found the 
camp." • 

> Bancrott, Eitlary <^ CcKorado, p. 466, says he bad nine hnndred men, and 
in note on next page aays aix hundred and fifty hundred-days men, one hun- 
dred and KTenty-five First Colorado CaTahy, and a few New Merioo Infantry. 

' James Beckwourth, a mul&tto tr^per of early timea, idio lived long 
with Uie Crows. 

■ This is said to have been Robert Bent, the oldest son ot Colonel Bent 
1^ hia wife Owl Woman, a daughter of White (Painted) Thunder. 

• This is said to have been QuTington. 

■ifoMOOVtqf lA«3f9imtaftM,p. 396. (J. P. Duns, N. Y., 1886.) 
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The camp was at the big bend of Sand Creek and tbe place is 
also called the Big South Bend. Guerrier in his testimony in 
1865 says there were eighty lodges with four or five persons in 
each lodge. John Smith, who was also in the camp, says one hun- 
dred lodges, two hundred men, and five hundred women. There 
were ten lodges of Arapahoes and the rest were Cheyennes. Very 
likely Guerrio' counted only the Cheyennes, as the Arapahoes 
were camped a little apart. The creek bed was two hundred 
yards wide and sometimes much wider; the banks were fnmi two 
to ten feet high and the bed of the stream was perfectly level dry 
sand, with an occasional pool here and there. The officers, 
dealing with a new and unknown country, were confused as to 
directions, and their statements as to movements made cannot be 
followed. 

John Smith says that the attack occurred between dawn and 
daylight, nearer sunrise than daybreak. The Indians discovered 
a large body of troops approaching. Some of the women at first 
thought they were buffalo, but others recognized them aa troops 
and ran to Smith's lodge and called him out, asking him to go and 
see what the troops were and what they wanted. At the coimcil 
of 1860 Black Kettle had been given a large American flag, and 
now be ran it up on a long lodge-pole before his lodge, with a small 
white flag under it as a sign that the camp was friendly. Smith 
started toward the body of troops, but firing began almost at once 
and he ran back to the village. The shots were from Wilson's 
battalion of the First Regiment, which had been sent out to cut 
off the herd. Wilson says that in carrying out this order he was 
obliged to open fire on the Indians. He detached Company H, 
which fired for about five minutes. This firing led the Indians to 
huddle together about Black Kettle's lodge. Lieutenant Cramer 
says that Wilson took a portion on the northeast bank of the 
stream. WQson says the remainder of the command was on the 
southeast ^de. Tlie troops on the southeast side were Anthony's 
battalion mounted, and behind them the Third Regiment on foot, 
firing ov» and through Anthony's men. Cramer saj's that whoi 
Smith ran out toward the troops an officer called out to his men 
to shoot that man. Smith, when fired on, ran back. Anthony's 
men now started to charge, but as the Third Recent under 
Chivington kept up its firing over the mounted men, Anthony 
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had to move to get out of the line of fire. A general advance was 
now made, the mounted men following up both banks, whOe 
Chivington, with the Third Regiment on foot, advanced up the 
dry stream bed. The Indians, who had stood there confused and 
seeming unable to beUeve thdr senses, broke and fled up the 
stream bed. 

The first Indians killed were White Antelope, then an old man 
about seventy-five years of age, and Left Hand, an Arapaho. As 
the Indiana ran up the creek the soldiers followed them, the 
mounted men riding along the bank, while CHvington with his 
foot force moved slowly up the bed of the stream. As Giiving- 
ton's men entered the camp John Smith came out of his lodge. 
Colonel Chivington saw him and called out: "Run here, Unde 
John," and Smith, evidently greatly frightened, lost no time in 
obeying. He caught hold of a caisson and marched on with the 
troops. At length they came to a place whare about a hundred 
Indians, as Smith thought, had stopped and taken nSuge in the 
high bank of the stream. A part of the troops — ^no doubt the 
mounted men — had gotten above these Indians and rushed down 
into the stream, thus cutting off their retreat. The Indians had 
dug rifle-pits in the foot of the bank and thus partly sheltered 
began to fight for their lives. A laige number of the soldiers 
gathered here, firing at the Indians, and it seems that even howitzers 
were used. AH over the broad valley little parties of soldiers 
who had been pursuing stray Indians into the sand hills kept 
coming up to join the fight, and the firing grew constantly hotter. 

Anthony believes that the Indians defended themselves for 
about four hours, and in a letter written to a friend after the fig^t 
he says: "I never saw more bravery displayed by any set of peo- 
ple on the face of the earth than by these Indians. They would 
charge on the whole company singly, determined to kill someone 
before being killed themselves. . . . We, of course, took no 
prisoners. ..." Smith thinks there were two hundred soldiers 
here and that the rest were scattered, pursuing small bodies of 
Indians among the hilb and plundning the camp. He does not 
think that half the Indians had time to arm when the attack 
began. 

At last, after most of the Indians hiding in the pits had been 
killed, the soldiers drew off and returned to the village. The 
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time occupied in the fight is variously estimated, some of the 
offica« saying that they left the Indiana before noon, others that 
tbey left them just hefore sunset, but as the fight began at dawn 
and did not last many hours it is probable that the soldiers left 
them bdore noon. After they did so the Indians who were still 
alive came out of the pits and retreated up the stream. John 
Smith lata visited these pits where the main fight had taken place, 
and says that be saw there about seventy bodies, chiefly women 
and diildren. The entire number kiUed in the attack was vari- 
ously estimated by the officers of troops at from one hundred to 
a^t hundred. CMvington reported five hundred killed. Bent 
says over a hundred and fifty were killed. Of the ten lodges of 
Arapahoes under Left Hand, they estimated that a chief and about 
forty-six people were killed; four escaped. Of the killed two-thirds 
were women and children. Smith says that after the fight Chiv- 
iogton took him over the field to identify the chiefs. Bodies 
were lying m the creek bed, many partly in the water and covered 
with sand, and so badly mutilated and cut up by the troops that 
Smith could not recognize many of them. He thus made the 
mistake of reporting Black Kettie among the dead. Among the 
Cheyome chiefs killed the most important ones were: White 
Antelope,' Standing Water,' One Eye,* War Bonnet,* Spotted 
Crow,* Two Thighs," Bear Man,' Yellow Shield,' and Yellow 
WoIf.» 

llie soldiers scalped the dead, cut up and mutilated the bodies 
and took back to Denver over a hundred scalps, which were ex- 
hibited in triumph between the acts of a theatrical performance 
one evening. It was understood that no prisoners were to be 
taken and none were taken, except the two young half-breeds, 
Charlie Bent and Jack Smith. Women and children who had 
asked the soldiers for pity and protection were killed, lieutenant 

' WUte Antelope, WO' fcdi hwB'ko jn& fa. 

■ StMidmg Water, MUp fud nl ItU'. 

■ One Eye, acM»lled by the whites; hia real name wu Lona Bear, Nah'ka 

* War Bannet, Kd kO yal a nth". 

* Spotted Crow, Ok tkl aO wS'SUt. 

* Two Th^bs, NXtk'in o mOh", also calM Two Buttw, NU'to o mfo'. 

* Bear Man, tfdh'ka mOM". 

* Yellow Shield, S h]/S vO'hi Al UA". 

* YflUow Wolf (raaD; Yellow CoyiMi, dft'tAftm hkO'vOt. 
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Olney,' of the Piret Colorado Cavalry, swore at the investigation 
in 1865 that he saw Lieutenant Richmond, of the Third Colorado 
Cavalry, shoot and scalp three women and five chOdren who had 
been captured by some soldiers and were being c<mducted to camp.* 
The women and children screamed for mercy, while Richmond 
coolly shot one after another, and the soldiers, whose prison^s 
they were, " shrank back, apparevtty aghast." 

Amos C. Miksch, a corporal of the first Colorado Cavalry, 
saw a major in the Third Regiment blow out the brains of a Uttle 
Indian child and saw Lieutoiant Richmond scalp two Indians.* 

Chivington's first report of the affair reads as follows: 

Headqcasteib Dibtrict or Colo&aso, 

In tlie Fidd, Chqreone Ctnmtiy, South Bend, Big Sudy, Nov. 29. 

In the last ten days my crannund has marched three hundred mOea — 
one hundred of whkdi the mow was two feet deep. After a march of forty 
milea last ni^t I at daylight this mcHning attacked a Cheyenne Tillage of 
one hundred and thirty lodges, from nine hundred to a tbouoand wanion 
Btiong. We killed chiefs Black Kettle, White Antelope and little Robe, and 
between four and five hundred other Indiana; captured between four and five 
hundred ponies and mules. Our loss is nine killed and thirty-ei^t wounded. 
All did nobly. I think I will catch some more of than about eigh^ miles 
on the Smoky HilL We found a white man's scalp not more than three di^ 
old in a lodge. 

J. M. CaivDiaTON, 
Col. Commandwtg Dittrut of Colorado and Ftrtl Indian Expedition. 
Maj.-Gen. S. B. Curtis, Fort Leavenworth. 

Hie white man's scalp here mentioned has constantly been 
spoken of by Chivington's defenders as a proof that the Indians 
were making raids just previous to the attack. No one examined 
the scalp dosely, except a surgeon, who testified that "it looked 
fresh." 

The day following the battle Chivington remuned at the 
captured village and, then sending Major Anthony to escort the 
wounded and take the dead and the captured prop^y to Fort 

< Report <4 Joint Special Committee, p. 61. 

* It was Uie New Mencan troops, mai^ of than sons of old trappers and 
fur traders, that protected the few prisoners taken. Hie Pint Regiment meo 
also acted kindly and took Uttle or no part in the scalping and mutilating. 

* fifporl of Joint Speaial CommiUee, p. 74. 
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LytH), Chivii^tOD aet out to attack another Indian camp believed 
to be near the Arkansas below Feat Lyon. This was Little Raven's 
camp of Arapahoes. Anthony, after going to Fort Lyon, set out 
to rejoin Chivington, and December 15 reported that he bad found 
Chivington's command sixty-five miles below Lyon on the Ar- 
kansas. On the following day .the Lamed coach came along and 
passengers spoke of a band oF Indians fifteen miles below. The 
troops moved seventeen miles down the river finding no Indiana, 
but coming upon the camp of the night before. Scouts sent out 
returned in the middle of the ni^t with a report that Indians 
were fifteen miles below. The troops followed them and at day- 
li^t came upoa the camp of the Indians, abandoned but a short 
time before. The troops remained here two days and then re- 
turned to Lyon, whidi they reached December 11. 

Chivington's troops now returned to Denver, where they were 
received in triumph, exhibiting the scalps that they had taken and 
the trophies from the captured camp. Of the four or five hundred 
ponies and mules taken not one head was turned in to the govern- 
ment. It was testified that the ponies were distributed "among 
the boys." Evcaything in tact that had been captured disap- 
peared.' 

In Colorado Colonel Chivington and his men were heroes 
and in the East they were at first highly pnused for the heroic 
manner in which they had fou^t and conquered the Cheyennes, 
but a letter from Agent Colley, printed in the Missouri IrUel- 
Hgencer, January 6, 1865, soon caused a change of feeling toward 
Chivington in the States. Colley explained the temper of the 
Indians and the good prospects that there had been for a peace- 
ful outcome "when Colonel Chivington marched from Denver, 
surprised the fort, killed half of them, all women and children, 
and then returned to Denver." 

General Halleck, Chief cS Staff of the Army, at once ordered 
Chivington's conduct investigated and General Curtis attempted 
to have him court-martialed, but Chivington's term of service 

' The War Department later made an eBort to recover the animala, but 
Colonel Moonlight, tbea in command at Denver, reported in January, 1865, 
that oafy about one hundred broken-down and useleee poniee were retunted 
to him and that about five hmidred more oould not be tecovered w tnoed; 
ttuT had amply "dis^>peaied." 
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had expired; he had been mustered out of the service and there- 
fore was beyond the reach of a military court. NevertheJess, an 
investigation was set on foot and MaJOT Wynkot^ was sort to 
Fort Lyon to take testimony of offices and soldiers. 

By a joint resolution passed by Congress March 3, 1865, a 
Joint Committee of both houses was appointed to inquire into the 
condition of the Indian tribes and their treatment by the author- 
ities and to submit a report. The committee met March 9 and 
divided up the country where the inquiry was to be made, among 
subconuuittees, of which one consisting of Messrs. Doolittle, 
Foster, and Ross was assigned to the duty of inquiring into Indian 
affairs in Kansas, Indian Territoiy, Colorado, New Mexico, and 
Utah. The report of the committee, signed by J. B. Doolittle, 
Chairman of the Joint Committee, was recdved January 28, 1867. 
It cont«ns much testimony about the Sand Creek massacre and 
states among other things that the Indians, excepting in the In- 
dian Territory, are rapidly decreasing in numbers and that "the 
Committee are of the opinion that in a large majority of cases 
Indian wars are to be traced to the af^^ressions of lawless white 
men always to be found upon the frontier or boundary lines be- 
tween savage and civilized life." 

Such is the testimony of white onlookers and participants in 
this unprovoked attack on an unsuspecting community that had 
been promised protection by government o£Gcials, and on the faith 
of that protection had put themselves in the hands of the troops. 

We have a little testimony from the other ^de, for George 
Bent was in the village at the time and has pveo me an account 
of what happened as he saw it. 

Three days before the attack he had returned from his father's 
ranch on the Purgatoire to Black Kettle's camp. On the morn- 
ing of the 29th he was awakened by a great noise in the village; 
people crying out that soldiers were coming. He sprang out of bed 
and ran out of the lodge. It was not yet day, but through the 
dim gray of the winter twilight he saw two bodies of horsemen, 
one on each side of the creek, charing down toward the camp. 

When I looked toward the cfaiefB lodge [he s^sj I awdiat Black Kettle 
had a large American flag up on a long lodge-pole as a tagati to the troop 
that the csmp was friendly. Part ei the wamora were nuuung out toward 
the pony herds and the rest of the people wok rushing about the camp in 
great tear. All the time Black Kettle k^ calling out not to be frii^tened; 
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tiut the camp wu under {Hotection aod tltere wu no danger, llien suddenly 
the troops opened fire on thia mus of men, womea and children, and all be- 
gan to acstts and run. 

Hie main body tA IndiauB rushed up the bed of the atA, vhich was dry 
levd Mud with only a few little pocAa <A water here utd there. On each side 
of tlufl wide bed stood banks from two to ten feet high. While the mun body 
of the pe(q>le fled up this diy bed, a part <A the young men were trying to save 
tlte hsd from the sotdkn, and tmtiSi parties were running in all directions 
toward the sand lulls. One of theae parties, made up ot perhaps ten middle- 
aged Cheyenne men, started tot the sand hiUs west (rf the creek, and I joined 
them. Before we had gone far the troops saw ua and apami a. heavy fire on 
us, f<»cing ua to run back and take shelter in the bed (^ the credc. We now 
started up the stream bed, following the main body (A TnHUna and with a 
whole company c^ cavalry close on our beds shooting at us eveiry foot of the 
w^. As we went along we passed many Indiana, men, women and children, 
some wounded, oth^s dead, lying on the aand and in the poob of water. 
ftesently we came to a place where the main par^ had stopped, and were 
now hiding in pits that they had dug in the hi^ bank of the stream. Just 
•a we reached this place I was strwi by a ball in the hip and badly wounded, 
but I managed to get into one of the pita. About these pits nearly all Chiv- 
ingtmi'smen had gathered and more were continually coming up, for they had 
given up the pursuit of the small botUes of Indiana who had fled to the saad 
bOla. 

The aoldkn concentrated ihdr fire on the people in the pits and we 
fou^t bock as well as we could with guns and bows, but we had tmly a few 
guns. The troops did not rush in and fi^t hand to hand, but once or twice 
after they had killed many of the men in a certain pit they rushed in and 
finiahed up the work, killing the wounded and the women and children that 
had not been hurt. The fi^t here was kept up until nearly sundown, when 
at last the commanding officer called oS his men aad all started back down the 
creek toward the camp that they had driven us from. As they went bac^ 
the sddiers scalped the dead lying in the bed of the stream and coit up the 
bodies in a Tnanmr that no Indian could equal. little Bear itHd me recently 
that after the fi^t he saw the solditts scaling the dead and saw an old 
woman who had been scalped by the aoldiera walk about, but unable to see 
irttere to go. Her whole scalp had been taken and the sldn of her fordiead 
fdl down over her eyes. 

At the be^nnmg <tf the attach BUdc Kettle, with his wife and White 
Antdt^, to(^ their ponticm b^ore Blade Kettle's lodge and remained there 
after all others had left the can^. At last Black Kettle, seeing that it was 
usdess to stay longer, started to run, calling out to White Antelope to f(41ow 
him, but White Antelope refused aad stood there ready to die, with arms 
f(4ded, «n £ [in g Ilia death song: 

"Nothing Uvea bng, 
Except the earth and the mountains," 

antS be was shot down by die scddien. 
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Bbtdc Ikettle and hia wife followed the Indiuu in fhdr fli^t op the 
dry bed c^ the treek. Hie Bc^diers pursued them, firing at them conaUntly 
■od before the two had gone far the woman was shot down. Black Kettle 
supposed she was dead, and, the aotdien being doae behind him, continued hia 
flight. The troops followed him all the wajr to the rifle-iuts, but he readied 
them unhurt. After the fight he returned down the stream looking for hia 
wife's body. Presently he found hv alive and not dangerously wounded. 
She tdd him that after she had fallen wounded the soldiers had ridden up 
and again shot her several times as she lay tha« on the sand. Black little 
put her on his back and carried her up the stream, until he met a mounted 
man and the two put her on the horse. She was taken to the Cheyenne camp 
on the Smoky Hill. When she reached there it was found that she had nine 
wounds on her body. My brother Chariie was in the camp and he and Jadk 
Smith, another young half4)reed, were captured. MUr the fight the soldiaa 
took Jack Smith out and shot him in cold blood. Some of the oflScen iiAd 
CtAiXid Chivington what the men were about and b^^ed him to save the 
young man, but he refdied curtly that he had pven (vdeis to take no i»i»- 
oners and that he hsd no further coders to give. Some of the sokiiers shot 
Jock and were going to shoot my brother also, but fortunately among the 
troops there were a number of New Mexican scouts whom Charlie knew 
and these young feUows protected him. A few of our women and children 
were captured by the soldiers, but were turned over to my father at the fort, 
with the exception c^ two little giria and a boy, who woe taken to Denva 
and there exhibited as great curiosities. 

Soon after the troops left ua, we came out of the pita and began to move 
sloi^y up the stream. More than half of us wne wounded and all w«e on 
foot. When we hod gone up the stream a few nules we began to meet scHue of 
our men who hod left camp at the beginning of the attadk and tried to save 
the h<»«es which were being driven <^ by the soldiers. None of these men had 
mcKe than one rope, so each one could catch only a single horse. Aa they 
joined us, the wounded were put on these ponies' bare bsdcs. Among these 
men was my cousin, a young Cheyenne, from whom I secured a pony. I 
was so badly wounded that I could hardly walk. 

When our par^ had gone about ten miles above the captured camp, we 
went into a ravine and stopped there for the night It was very dark and 
bitto^ cM. Vtry few ot us had warm dothing, for we had been driven out 
of our beds and had had no time to dress. The wounded suffered greatly. 
Iliere was no wood to be hod, but the unwounded men and women collected 
gross and made fires. The wounded wov placed near the fires and covoed 
with grass to keep them from freezing. All night long the pei^e kept up a 
ccHistant hallooing to attract the attention of any Indians who might be wan- 
doing about in the sand hills. Our people had been scattered all over the 
country by the troops and no one knows how many of them may have been 
frozen to death in the open country that night 

We left this comfortless ravine before day and started east toward a 
Cheyenne camp on the Smoky Hill, fwly m fifty miles away. The wounded 
vox all very stiff and scwe, and could hardly mount My hip was iwdlen 
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with the coU, «itd I had to walk a bog way before I could mount toy hone. 
Not only were half our party wounded, but we w«n obliged also to lode out 
hr a large number of w(»uen and little children. In fact, it was on the women 
and children that the brunt of this terrible bunneas fdl. Over three-fourths 
ol the people lulled in the battle wert women and children. 

We had not gone far on our way Man we b^an to meet Indiana from 
the camp on the Smoky Hill, lliey wen coming, brining us hones, Man- 
kets, cooked meat and othex supplies. A few of our people had succeeded 
in getting horses when the severs began the attack, and these men had ridden 
to the Smtdcy Hill River and sent aid bade to us frcKn the camp there. AI- 
moet everyone in that camp had friends cr relatives in our camp, and when 
we came in sight of the lodges, everyone left the camp and came out to nteet 
us, wailing and mourning in a manner that I have never heard equalled. 

A year after this attack on our camp a numba of investigations ot the 
occurrence were made. Colonel Chivington's friends were then extrranely 
anxious to prove that our camp was hostile, but they had no facts in support 
of thor statements. It was only when these investigations were cvdered that 
Hiey began to consider the question; at the time ot the attack it was of no In- 
traest to them whether we were hostiles or friendlies. One d Chivington's 
most trusted officers recently said: "When we came upon the camp on Said 
Creek we did not care whether these particular Indians were friendly or not." 
It was well known to everybody in Denver that the Colonel's orders to his 
troops were to kill Indians, to "kill all, little and big." 
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Soon aStxir the fugitives from Sand Creek had reached tiie 
Cheyenne camp on the head of the Smoky HiU' a council was hdd 
aod it was decided to send a pipe to the Sioux and Northern 
Arapahoes luid invite those tribes to join the Ch^ennes in a war 
agunst the whites. The Cheyenne pipe bearers went first to the 
Sioux camp on Solomon Fork and then visited a camp of dghty 
lodges of Northern Arapahoes. These Arapahoes had come south 
in the fall, intending to vi^t their kinsmen the Southern Arap- 
ahoes, but on reaching the Republican they had learned that 
the Southern Arapahoes had retired far south of the Arkansas, 
to avoid the troops, and as it was very dangerous to attempt to 
cross the Arkansas at that time the Northern Arapahoes had de- 
cided to remain near the Republican during the winter and re- 
turn home to the north in the spring. The leaders of the Sioux 
and Arapahoes all smoked the Cheyenne pipe and agreed to join 
in the war. This was early in December. 

George Bent and Edmond Guerrier, both of whom had been 
in the camp at Sand Creek, where Bent was wounded, set out tor 
William Bent's ranch on the Purgatoire. On reaching the vidn- 
ity of Fort Lyon, they saw a number of wall and Sibley t^its by 
the river bank above the fort. This sight discouraged Guerrier, 
who thought that they could not reach Bent's ranch without 
b^g pursued and fired upon by the troops, and announced that 

' M&n Ql yO'he', Bunch of Timber, or Grore of Trees, Ttiva; tbe Smoky 
Hill RiTer was bo called by the Cheyennes because at the stream's head tbwe 
was a ]BigB grove of cottonwood treee, among which grew no underbrush. 
This grove was called by the vhltee the Big Timbers of the Smoky Hill and 
was on the South Fork of that river, about on the weet line of Kansas. Lieu- 
tenant Fitch's report, 186G, givea a good dwcription of this grove. This 
fork of the Smoky Hill was sometimes called by the whtt«e Burnt Tinbw 
Creek, an evident corruption of Bunch (trf) Timber Creek. 
174 
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he was going down to pve himself up. He rode down into the 
camp and surrendered. He was not badty treated. Bent and. 
the young Indian who was with them made their way safely to 
Bent's ranch and remuued there in hiding four or five days, until 
Bent's wound had improved. Tliey then set out to rejoin the 
Indians and found them encamped tc^ether on Cherry Creek — 
Cheyennes, Dog S<^ier3, Spotted Tail's and Pawnee Killer's 
bands of Sioux, and the Nortiiera Arapahoes. Some small raids 
had already been made on the South Platte and an attack in force 
was being planned. 

The chiefs waited until all the small war parties had returned 
from the Platte and then held a coundl, at which they decided 
to make an attack on Julesburg. A party of perhaps a thousand 
warriors — Cheyennes, Sioux, and Arapahoes — ^was made up, and, 
accompanied by a number of women with extra ponies on which 
to bring hack plunder, they left the camp on Cherry Creek Janu- 
uary S or 6, aiul set out in a northwesterly direction for Julesburg. 
He march was tm orderly one, bands of Indian soldiers being 
thrown out in front, rear, and on both flanks of the column, to 
prevent straggling or any attempt on the part of young warriors 
to make a premature attack which would warn the whites that 
Indians were in the vicinity. The Sioux led the march because 
they knew the location of the ranches and stations near Julesburg 
better than the Cheyennes, who did not often visit that r^on. 
Besides this, the pipe had been first offered to the Sioux and ac- 
cepted by them, and therefore, according to custom, they were 
entitled to be treated with respect and to be given the lead in all 
movements. Thus the marching column was led by the chie^ 
(A the Sioux. The Arapaho and Cheyenne chiefs followed them, 
and the warriors, young men, and women came behind, guarded 
by the soldiers. 

On the night of the 6th-7th of January the Indians reached the 
vidnity of Julesburg and camped some miles south of the Platte, 
among the sand hills. The Indian soldier bands, still on duty, per- 
mitted no noise in the camp and kept close watch on the young 
men to prevent any attempts to slip off and make independoit 
attacks. 

At this period Julesburg was a smidl settlement. At this 
point the overland stage had formeriy forded the South Platte 
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and proceeded up the Pole Creek and Ridge roada to the North 
Platte and up that stream by way of Port Laranue and on into 
the mountains; but in 1862, because of Indian raids on the North 
Platte, that road had been abandoned, and a new road established 
up the south bank of the South Platte, from Julesburg to Latham, 
crossing the Platte at Latham and going on thence west to Salt 
Lake City. The Julesburg station was built of cedar logs hauled 
from Cottonwood Canyon, one hundred miles below on the Platte. 
Be^des the station there were also the express and tel^iraph 
office, stables and corrals, a large store and a warehouse filled with 
the stage company's supplies. One mile west of Julesburg was a 
small post, Fort Rankin,' surrounded by a strong stockade and 
garrisoned by a company of the Seventh Iowa Cavalry, Tliis 
post was on the site Uter occupied by Fort Sedgwick. 

The Indian {dan was to draw the soldiers of the garrison into 
the sand hiUs and there surround and anniliilate them. Before 
dayli^t on the 7th of January Big Crow, the chief of the Chey- 
eaae Crooked Lance Soldiers, selected seven men, five Cheyennes 
and two Sioux, to go out and show themselves near the fort, in 
the hope that the soldiers would pursue them into the sand hills, 
where the mun body of warriors was to be concealed. The seven 
men led their ponies down a small ravine which ran from the sand 
hills south of the river out across the flat bottom-lands and entered 
the I^tte below the post. Keeping under the cover of the banks 
of this ravine, the party arrived near the fort and there wuted 
imtU dawn. As day came they saw some men walking about 
outside the stockade, and mounting their ponies they rode up out 
of the ravine uid charged these men, driving them inude the 
fortifications. A few minutes later Captain O'Brien came out with 
a body of cavalry and some mounted citizens and attacked the 
Indians. Big Crow and his men then retreated toward the sand 
hills, two or three miles south of the fort, drawing the troops 
after than. 

Meandme the main body of warriors was still in camp behind 
the hills. About daylight they heard distant firing, and presently 

1 Ettabliehed August, 1864. Origin&lly known as Camp Rankin, but tlie 
deaignfttion was changed to Fort Sedgwick in orders issued by Brevet Major- 
Genenl Wheaton, S^tember 27, 1865, presumably in h<mor of MajoivGenenJ 
John Sedgwick, who was killed at the battle of Spottaylvania Court House, 
Mar B, ISM. Troops were withdrawn from Fort Sedgwick May 31, 187L 
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iite Indian soldiers informed them that the troops had come out 
of the fort and were pursuing Big Crow's par^ toward the hills. 
All began to prepare for the fight, ptunting themselves, putting on 
war bonnets, and taking covers from shields. As soon as all were 
ready the Indian soldiers formed the warriors into a column and 
marched them up behind the sand hills. Here they sat on their 
ponies, guarded on all sides by bands of soldiers. As the sound 
of firing came nearer the warriors grew excited and impati^t of 
restrunt, and at length a body of young men broke through the 
line of soldiers and charged out from behind the hills. Thus 
the plan of drawing the troops in among the hills and there sur- 
rotmding them was spoiled, and as further attempts at conceal- 
m^t were now useless, the signal was given and all the warriors 
diarged. 

At this time the troops were still half a mile or more from the 
hills. The mcHnent he saw the Indians come swarming out of the 
hills, Cfq>tain 0*Bri«i faced his command about and started it 
back toward the post at a gallop. Big Crow and his seven war^ 
riors at once turned and rode after the soldiers, hanging on their 
rear. These warriOTs were soon overtaken by a number of men 
on fast ponies, who attacked the troops fiercely and attempted 
to hold them until more of the Indians could come up. Some of 
the soldiers threw themselves off their horses to fight on foot, but 
they were at once surrounded and in a few minutes were all killed. 
The remaining troops continued to retreat, but before they could 
reach the stodude the Indians were drding all around them, 
firing and yelling. The warriors, however, were not in force 
sufficient to hold the tnx^, and before the main body came up 
the remnant of O'Brien's command had cut its way through and 
reached the stockade. 

Tlie published versions of this aSair differ as to the number 
ol Captain O'Brien's force. Palmer says O'Brien had thirty- 
eight mai, of whom fourteen were killed. lieutenant Ware, who 
belonged to the Fort Rankin garrison, but was not present at the 
fight, states that O'Brien had uzty men, and that one sergeant, 
three corporals, and ten privates were killed.* A newspaper 

' The Indim War of 1864, by Eugene F. Ware, p. 448. Ware's account 
of thia affair ia luuatiBfactory. Hie account of the second attack on JtUe»- 
bnrg, during whidi he was preeKit, is much better. 
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version published soon after the fight states that a number of 
citizens joined the soldiers in the charge and that fourteen sol- 
diers and four citizens were killed, lliis would make oghteen 
men killed, the exact number of graves which Geoi^ Bait 
counted near the stockade when the Indians attacked Julesbui^ 
a second time some weeks later. 

Just before the Indians charged out of the hills the west- 
bound coach came up the road and stopped at Julesbu^ station, 
where the driver and his passengers alighted to get breakfast. 
Just as they were entering the station they saw the mam body <rf 
warriors, a thousand strong, come swarming out into the valley. 
Ilie Indians were still perlutps two miles away, but some of thmi 
saw the coach, and charged down toward the station. The driver 
and his passengers, the station hands, the storekeeper, and 
operator saw them coming, and, leaving the station, they ran as 
hard as they could toward the fort which they reached just before 
the soldiers entered the gate. 

A large body of Indians soon reached Julesburg where some of 
them at once broke into the warehouse and store and b^^ to 
plunder, while oth^s entered the stage station and ate the break- 
fast which was set out on the table and still hot. Bent saw an 
iAd Indian take from the table a sugar bowl, which he seemed 
greatiy to admire, and tie it to his belt, after which be rode off 
with the bowl dangling behind him. Ilie warriors who had 
driven the troops into the stockade continued for some time to ride 
about the post, yelling and shooting, but after a while they joined 
their fdlows at Julesburg station. The plundering was now in 
full swing; the women had come to the station with extra pcMiies, 
and these animals, laden with articles taken from the store and 
warehouse, made trip aha trip to the Indian camp among the 
hills. The warehouse was filled with sacks of shelled com, but 
there were also bags of flour and sugar; and these the Indians 
dragged outside and loaded on the ponies. In the store they 
foimd the shelves full of canned goods and groceries. The canned 
goods puzzled the Indians. They had not seen such things be- 
fore, did not know what was in the cans, and left them on the 
shaves. The store was well located for all the plains trade and 
the stock was large and complete. There was even a glass case 
containing gc^d and «lver watches. The business must have 
been a valuable one. Some years ago it was reported that the 
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widow of the man who owned this store had put in a claim for 
forty thousand dollars against the government for damages 
caused by the Indian raid and had secured, in partial payment, 
twenty thousand dollars. . 

On the other bank of the river, about opposite Julesburg, a 
herd of cattle was grazing, and while the plundering was going on 
a number of Indiana rode across the river to round up this herd. 
The troops at Fort Rankin opened fire on these Indians with their 
howitzers, but without effect. They next turned the guns on 
the (xowd of Indians gathered about the station, store, and ware- 
house, the shells passing high ovnhead without doing any harm. 
This was an attempt to frighten the Indians off. The troops did 
not fire into the crowd for fear of setting the buDdings on fire. 

One of the passengers in the coach which had driven up just 
before the Indians charged the troops was a United States pay- 
master on his way west to pay the C(4orado troops. He had with 
him a large metal money box, and when he fied to the fort with 
the rest of the people from the station he abandoned the box. 
The Indians found this box and knocked it open with their toma- 
hawks. They were greatly disappointed to find that it con- 
tained nothing hut bundles of "green paper." None of them 
knew what it was, and they emptied the paper out on the ground. 
Bent secured as much of the money as he could comfortably 
carry. He saw a warrior take a thick bundle of the money, chop 
it into three or four pieces with his tomahawk, and then throw 
it up into the air. He shouted with delight as the bits of paper 
WRTC whirled away and scattered by the wind. After the Indians 
>ne, the paymaster ordered out the garrison and had the 
arch *ae whole valley for this money. They found bills 
ed all over the valley, but did not recover half of what the 
d held. 

; lodians remained until late in the day, plundering the 
nd warehouse and taking load after load of goods into the 
At length, when they had secured all that the ponies could 
they withdrew and assembled at the camp among the hills. 
.i»e they set out on their return to Cherry Creek, but thdr 
were so heavily burdened that it took three days to reach 
Jage.' 

e brief official notioea of this Julerinirg affair attempt to make it ap- 
M (he Indians mn driven away by CBrioi'i little tano and that no 
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Some days after th^ letum from Julesburg the Indians 
broke camp on Cherry Creek and moved north to a stream whidi 
they call White Butte Creek, between the Rq>ublican and the 
South Platte.* Ever smce Sand Creek the Cheyennes had been 
in mourning for the dead; but now the camps were full of plunder, 
scalp-donees were going on all the time, and every one began to 
feel more cheerful. Among the Cheyennes was a large faction 
headed by Black Kettle, which still opposed making war on the 
whites. These Cheyennes had always been opposed to the war, 
and even after the Sand Creek massacre they still held firm for 
peace. Here in the new camp on White Butte Creek the chiefs 
of the three tribes held another council and decided to make a 
great raid along the South Platte, and then move north to Fowdtf 
River and join the Northern Cheyennes and the Ogallala Sioux, 
who also w&te hostile to the whites. When Black Kettle and his 
party heard of this decision they announced that th^ intended 
to return south of the Arkansas and ronun in camp there imtil a 
new peace could be arranged. There were eigh^ lodges in this 
band under Black Kettle, and they started south the same d^ 
that the rest of the Indians b^an their march toward the Platte. 

About the 26th of January the Indians broke camp on White 
Butte Creek and started north toward the South Platte.* The 
village with the women and children and part of the men strudc 
due north, intending to reach the liver about twenty-five miles 
west of Julesburg, while a Cheyenne war party went northwest to 

plundering vu done. lieatenant Wore, who retumod to Julesburg k day or 
two after the fi|^t, statei that the Indiana were greatly alarmed hy the Sand 
Cre^ affair; that they fled north and attempted to croes the Flatte at Jules- 
burg, but were attacked and driven back south by O'Brien and hia cavalry. 
Ware does not say a word about any plundering being done; he implies that 
the Indiana fled south inunediately aft«r their fight with O'Brien. Boot's 
list embraces damages suffered in both Julesburg raids. 

* Perhaps the stream now caUed Frenchman's, or Whitemen'a, F<»k. 

■ Immediately after the Julesburg raid, January 7, Q^keral Mitchell, if 
manding on the Platte, stripped the stage line (A all troops and ofA ,; 
flozne five hundred cavalry and several guns at Camp Cottonwood, 
here he aet out, January 16, to attack the Indians in their camps oa 
publican. On the IBth he want into camp at a place he calls the Big : r; (. 
<rf the Republican, where he found signs of a large Indian village ^^^ 
i^Mndoned. This appears to have been the very camp on Cherry C ^ 

Indians occupied before and after the Juledsurg raid, and which th *■''> 
doned only a few daya before Mit«hell reached the Heput>li(!<>i>. Thi 
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raid above Julesburg, a Siouz party northeast to rud below Jules- 
burg, and an Arap^o party about nortb to raid near Julesburg. 
The village and these war parties all struck the road the same 
day, January 28, and in a few hours completely wrecked about 
seventy-five miles of road, burning stations and randies, captui^ 
ing wagon-trains, and destroying the tel^raph line. 

The village struck the South Platte at Harlow's ranch, twenfy- 
three miles west of Julesburg, and while it was being crossed to 
the north bank of the river on the ice, the warriors attacked and 
burned the ranch. This ranch, like most of those along the Platte 
in those days, had attached to it a store at which the emigrants 
and freighters traded. The store was a frame structure, built 
ID front of a strong log building, in which the family lived, with a 
corral back of it. When the Indians appeared, the people at the 
ranch ran into the log building and opened fire through loophc^es. 
The Indians gathered in front ot the store and set it on fire. As 
the flames spread the log building took fire, and soon after two 
white men and a woman ran out. The men were killed and the 
woman was taken alive. She was captured by a Siouz named Cut 
Belly, and the Cheyennes believe that she is the woman who was 
taken into Fort Laramie in the spring dF 1865 and surrendered 
by two Sioux chiefs, named Big Crow and Blackfoot, but this Kp- 
pears to be a mistake.* During the attack on this ranch the In- 
dians secured some whiskey and many of them became drunk. 
An Arapaho was shot in the head and fatally wounded by a 

location is unoa^ain, but Uie Aridcaree Fork of the Republican wna KanetimeB 
ealled Timber Creek or Thickwood. The Fawneea called it LtUcIs tl'knri— 
"much wood," or "timber ia abundant." Mitchell's eoouting partiee exam* 
tated the oountry in every direction, but failed to locate the Indians, who were 
then enewnped on White Butte Greek, not more than a day's miurch north- 
we^ of Mttdtell's main camp. Failing to find the Indians, Mitchell returned 
. he Flatte, reaching Cottonwood Januaiy 26. Tvo days later, before be 
I ■ ' had time to redistribute his troops along the line, he received news b^ 
T '- < hat the Indians had struck the road above him and had "cleaned out" 
-mc~ .' ' hundred miles of it. See OfficUU Recordt, vol. 101, reports, Jtmuar; 
: !rkA: alK> Ware. 

•n^The official reports all agree that the woman surr^dered at lAmmie 
iftedfra. Eubanka, captured on the Little Blue, August 11, 1864. TIm two 
-. -IifliTrwo Face (lie) and Blackfoot, were friends t^ the whites, lliey had 
-91 the wcanan and her child at their own expense from the Indiana 
^y& captured them and had brou^t them to the fort and given them up 
"Oe ^hax friendlineoB. The drunken officer in command of tbe post 
' t the two Trt#ii»¥in hanged in fhainii and this w&s d(sie> 
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dnmkai Ch^enne. While the men were fighting and drinldng 

at this ranch, the women and children had crossed the river and 
set up the lodges on the north bank. The camp was a very large 
(me, extending three or four miles along the river. Below it a small 
stream, Moore's Creek, flows into the Platte from the north, and 
above it another unnamed creek enters it also from the north. 

Eariy on the morning of the day on which the village crossed 
the Platte at Harlow's ranch, a war party of one hundred Ch^- 
ennes, which George Bent had joined, struck the road at the Wash- 
ii^ton ranch, about fifty miles west of Julesburg and three miles 
east of Valley stage station. At this ranch the Indiana ran off 
some mules and five hundred head of cattle, at the same time setting 
fire to a stack of one hundred tons of government hay, valued at 
fifty dollars a ton. There was a company of cavalry at Valley 
Station, but the troops made no attempt to interfere with the 
Indians, who moved off down the valley, driving the cattle ahead 
of them. They abandoned the lean unimitlfl and kept only the 
best ones. These they crossed ova on the ice to the north bank 
and went into camp among the bluffs, about ten miles below the 
ranch. Lieutenant Kennedy at Valley Station reported that he 
attacked the Indians with his company, killing twenty warriors 
and recapturing four hundred head of cattle. The Indiana, how- 
ever, state that the troops came down the river during the night 
and rounded up the lean cattle that had been abandoned. In 
the morning the Indiana saw the troops returning up the river, 
and some of the warriors crossed on the ice and attacked the 
soldiers, wounding two ci them. He Cheyennes speak of this 
as a small brush in which no one was killed on either ^de. 

At thia time the South Platte road was the most thickly set- 
tled part of the plains. Besides the stage stations placed along 
the road at distances of ten to fifteen mUes apart, there were many 
ranches and stores. The branch telegraph line to Denver fol- 
lowed this road, and many large wagon-trains loaded with goods 
for Denver and Salt Lake were proceeding west on the day the 
Indians struck the line. The Indians remained encamped on the 
north bank of the river from January 28 to February 2, and 
during these six days the war parries swept up and down the road, 
burning stations and ranches, destroying the tel^p-aph line, cap- 
turing trains, and running off cattle. From the first day of the 
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raids the coadies ceased to run, and none (A them was captuied. 
Except one company at Julesburg and another at Valley, fifty 
miles west, there were no troops along the line when the raids 
b^an, and of these companies neither was strong enough to 
check the Indians. 

The villages were now filled with plunder. The Indians had 
never before lived so well. In the camps of the three tribes were 
many fat beeves and great quantities of flour, sugar, bacon, coffee, 
and all kinds of white man's food. In the past the Indians had 
tasted such things only on rare occasions. In speaking of this 
camp on the South Platte, George Bent says: "1 never saw so 
much plunder in an Indian camp as there was in this one. Be- 
Ndes all the ranches and stage stations which had been plundered 
— and most of these places had stores at which the emigrants and 
travellers traded — two large wagon-truns had been captured west 
of Julesburg. He camp was wdl supplied with fresh beef, and 
there was a large herd of cattle on the hoof. The Indians had 
hitched their ponies to some of the wagons and brought them to 
camp loaded with sacks of flour, com-meal, rice, sugar, and coffee; 
they had crates of hams and bacon, boxes of dried fruit, and big 
tins of molasses. Then there were boots and shoes, clothing, 
bolts of cloth and silks, and also hardware. About the only thing 
the Indians did not take was a wagon-train loaded with heavy 
mining-machinery. Most (tf these articles were new to the In- 
dians and they were constantly brin^g things to me, to ask 
what they were for. I remember an old man bringing me a box 
and aaldng what was in it It was full of candied citron." Dur- 
ing tbeae ruds the war parties were often out at night, and when 
th^ missed their way they would ride to high ground and look 
fcH* the camp-fires in the big village. These fires could be seen 
for many nules up and down the river. When the fires were not 
in a^t, the warriors would halt and listen for the drums beating 
in the village, where the scalp dances were going on. On a still 
night these drums could be heard miles awi^. 

During these raids a party of young Cheyennes met with nine 
men who had belonged to the Third Colorado Cavalry (hundred- 
days men) and had taken part in the Sand Credc affair. These 
men had been mustered out of service and were on thor way east 
when the Cheyennes met them on the South Platte and killed 
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them all. Aft£r the fight the Ch^^ines found in the valtses 
belonging to these men the scalps of two Cheyenoes, White Leaf 
and Little Wolf>— son of Two Thiols— who had beeai killed at 
Sand Creek. Little Wolf's scalp was recognized at once by a 
peculiar little shell which he had idways worn, still attached to 
the hair. White Leaf's scalp was known by the li^t coIot of 
the hair. The white men had many other trophies from Sand 
Creek, which they -were taking home to the States, and when the 
Indians saw all these things they were so angry that th^ cut the 
bodies of the dead men to pieces. Little Bear and Touching Cloud, 
the latter still living in 1909, were with this war party. 

The Indians remained but six days in the camp on the north 
bank of the South Platte, but old people who were there say that 
so many strange events were crowded into these days that the 
time seemed much longer than it really was.* On the morning of 
F^ruary 2 the camp was broken up and the village started for 
the North Platte, moving about due north toward Lodge-pole 
Creek, and while it was moving in that direction a war party 
of about a thousand men rode down the South Platte to make a 
second attack on Julesburg. He Indians employed the same 
tactics as on the first visit to Julesburg, sending a small party of 
warriors close to the fort to draw the soldiers out; but the soldiers 
had learned caution and all attempts to lure them out^de of their 
stockade failed. The main body of Indians now came out of their 
concealment, and after drcUng around the post for some time, 
shooting and yelling, they all rode down to Julesburg and began 
to plunder the store and warehouse again. In the warehouse 

I Oh'kOm hMldt, Littte Coyote. 

* Colonel LiTingaton'a report of F^iruary S givM the foUowing parti&l liat 
of depredations comtnitted by the Indiana during tbeae raids along the Platte: 

"BettvH Creek stage station bumed Jan. 14; Godfrey's Ranch attacked 
Jan. 14; Morrison's Axnerican Ranch burned Jan. IS; wevea whites killed; 
Mn. Morrison and child missing; Wisconsin Ranch burned Jan. 14; Wadiing- 
ton Ranch attacked Jan. 27; Xiillian Springs Ranch attacked and burned 
Jan. 27; Gittrell's Ranch burned Jan. 25; 600 cattle run off and 100 tons 
of government hay burned at Moore's Ranch near Valley Station Jan. 28; 
Harlow's Ranch, Buffalo Springi Ranch and Spring Hill Station burned 
Jan. 28. Ruler's Ranch and Julesburg burned and a train of '22 wagons 
captured Fds. 2; telegraph line destroyed and all the cattle— 1,S00 head — 
betwem Julesburg and Washii^ton Ranch run off." — Official Beeord*, vol. 
101, pp. 40, 41. lieutenant Ware gives further details and mentions tbiee 
more trains «ptured. Root mentioiu other detttedatioas. 
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they fouod a Urge supply of shelled com in ba^, and this they 
packed on their ponies and took across to the north side of the 
river, sanding a road across the ice so that the unshod ponies 
should not slip. After they had plundered the buildings they 
set them on fire, burning them slowly, one by one, in the hope of 
exasperating the troops into coming out to fight; but the troops 
contented themselves with firing shells into the crowd gathered 
about the burning buildings. 

After the buildings had been burned, most of the Indiuis 
crossed to the north bank of the river and went into camp a mile 
above Julesburg, and just opposite Fort Rankin; while at the 
same time a large war party of Cheyennes and Arapahoes started 
- up the river on a raid and a second large party of Sioux went dowB 
the river. Near the ruins of Gittrell's ranch, nine miles above 
Julesbu^, the Cheyennes captured two large wagon-trains bound 
ffH* Denver, one loaded with heavy mining-machin^y, the other 
with bottled liquors. Aft^ making this raid the Cheyennes and 
Arapahoes crossed the Platte and rejoined the village at the 
crossing of Lodge-pole Credc on February 3. The main body of 
the Julesburg raiders camped on the north side of the river op- 
posite Fort Rankin during that night, holding acalp dances 
around a large fire in their camp, keeping up the drumming and 
singing until nearly dayli^t, while the anxious soldiers across the 
river watched them from the roofs of the buildings inside the 
stockade. About dawn on the 3d the Indians broke camp and 
moved up Lodge-pole Creek, destroying the telegraph line that 
ran up that road uid rejoining the village at Pole Creek Crossing. 
When the village left the South Platte on the morning of 
February 2 and started north, the Sioux led the way. The Chey- 
esmes did not know the country in this vicinity very well, but the 
Sioux were familiar with it and knew all the best routes and camp- 
ing places. The Sioux knew that soldiers were stationed on the 
North Platte, and when the village started north a body <^ scouts 
was sent on ahead to watch for these troops, while another body 
was left behind to act as rear guard and warn the village if troops 
ttom the South Platte made their appearance. The Indians did 
not move in "Indian file," as most white people have been taught 
to think is the ordmary Indian mode of travel; they moved in a 
wide, irregular cdumn, scattered out aU over the country, making 
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a trail a mile or more broad. Some of the okl men or diiefs always 
headed the march. They knew the whole country, and travelling 
by landmark and direction, they stnidt across it from point to 
point, without regard to trails or roads. When the old men at the 
head of the column reached a good camping-place, they halted and 
dismounted, calling out: "Camp here," and as the wom^i came 
up they unpacked the ponies and put up the lodges. If the camp 
was only for a single night, the old men would say: "Camp here, 
one sleep," and then the women would unpack but a few things; 
just what was required for the one night. During this move to 
the north they had a large number of wagons loaded with plunder. 
They had tied ponies to the wagons, using long rawhide and 
twisted buffalo-hair lariats in place of harness; but as the Indians 
had had no experience in driving and the ponies were wild and 
unused to drawing wheeled vehicles, the wagons caused mudi 
trouble. Hiey kept zigzagging all over the prairie, and the In- 
diana soon abandoned them and packed the plunder on the pooies' 
backs. 

Hie nig^t of February 2 the village encamped oq the little 
divide between the South Platte and Lodge-poIe Creek. On the 
3d they reached Lodge-pole Creek at a point about twenty-five 
or thirty miles northwest of Julesburg, and here the warriors 
who bad burned Julesburg and raided the road came in with 
their plunder. On the morning of the 4th the stream was crossed 
two miles below the old Overland Stage Road Crosang of Pole 
Creek. This day a hard march was made over the high, dry 
ridge which lies between Lodge-pole Creek and the North Platte. 
That night the lodges were set up on a small stream not far east 
of Mud Springs, and near the old overland stage station and 
ranch which stood in a little hollow near the head of a small 
eastern branch of Pumpldnseed Creek, known to the Sioux as 
Muddy Spring Creek.' The ranch was the only place at the 
time occupied by whites between the South and North Platte. 
There were here a telegraph station, a few soldiers, and some 
herders who had charge of a herd of cattle and some horses and 
mules. On the morning of the 4th the advance party of Indian 
scouts came upon Mud Springs and ran off the herd of cattle 

' Mud Sprinsi ntnch waa at or very near the site of the jnaeot town of 
Bimla, Nebaaka. 
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and twenty head of htvses and mules from a cre^ some distance 
bom the fsnch. They made no attack this day. 

The operator at once telegraphed to Camp I£tcheU and Fort 
Laramie for aid, and troops were immediate^ started from both 
posts, marching night and day, to the relief of the moi at the 
ranch. Lieutenant Ellsworth left Camp Mitchell, fifty-five miles 
west of Mud Springs, with thirty-six men of the Eleventh Ohio 
Cavalry, and titer mardiing all ni^t reached the ranch about 
daylight on the 5th. 

Before day that morning, February 5, a small party of warriors 
left the Indian village and went to the randi. Later a larger 
force fdlowed them, and when this second body came up they 
found the first party engaged with the troops. A number of 
horses and mules were shut up in the corral and the white men 
were inside the log randi building, firing on the Indians through 
loopholes. The Indians crept up as near to the building as they 
could get, keeping under cover, and opened fire with arrows and 
bullets. The firing went on until about noon, nether side being 
able to see what damage was done to the other. At last the 
tnx^ ceased fire — the Indians thought they had run out of am- 
munition — and in order to divert attention from themsdves turned 
all the stock out of the corral. The horses and mules rushed off, 
scattering in evety direction; the young warriors pursuing them, 
each man doing his best to touch as many animals as he could. 
If a man touched a horse with his whip, bow, or any other imple- 
ment held in his hand, that animal belonged to him, and all the 
Indians recognized his claim. Satisfied with the capture of the 
stock — all of the animals were branded U. S. — and having littie 
hope of taking the ranch, the Indians now returned to the camp, 
which in the meantime had been moved farther to the north and 
was now at some springs on the head of a stream known at that 
time as Rush Creek, but at the present day called Deep Hcdes 
Creek.' 

During that night CcJond Collins reached Mud Springs with 
twenty-five pidced men from Fort Laramie. About dawn the 
Indians came riding over the hills from evety direction and down 

I This camp was cm a small eaateni branch of Deep Holm Creek, still 
ksown em Camp Cradt. Camp Creek Spiinp (old Rush Creek Spriagp), at 
whidh the village was located, ara near th« head of this small brandi. 
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into the Mud Springa hollow. Here they attanpted to cut otf 
some of Collins's meo who had lagged on the road, but soon after 
a hundred more of the Colonel's command came up, and all 
reached the ranch in safety. The Indians now attacked in force, 
creeping up under cover to points very near the ranch and corral- 
A body of about two hundred came up under cover of a hill and 
some ravines and began to fire arrows into the air, whic^ came 
down upon the corral at an angle, striking many men and horses. 
Tht troops made a sally, drove the Indiana off and, near the t(^ 
of the hill, dug a rifle-pit which they held. At 2 p. M. the Indians 
b^ian to retire into the hills, but many were in sight until dark. 
During the day some Mexicans or whites were noticed among the 
warriors. 

During this day, the 6th, the Indians removed thdr villages 
across the North Platte and formed a new camp some miles north 
of the river, among the high blu£Fs at the head of Brown's Creek. 
On the 7th Colonel Collins sent out a scouting party to look for 
the Indians, and on the 8th he set out with his whole command 
and the wagon-train. He found the abandoned camp of the 
Indians at Rush Creek Springs. Here a hundred cattle had 
been killed and the ground was strewn with empty oyster cans 
and other debris. Collins followed the trail down the creek to 
the North Platte at the pomt where the village had crossed. In 
his report he impUes that he was pursuing the Indians, but, of 
course, he was not doing that. He had less than two hundred 
men, the Indians at least a thousand, and, according to his own 
report, nearer three thousand. On reaching the North Platte 
he was at once discovered by the Indians, who recrossed the tivtx 
on the ice and attacked him. 

The Indians, having camped among the high bluffs on the 
north side of the river, thought that they had seen the last of the 
soldiers, and began preparing for their march to the Blade Hills. 
Criers passed through liie camps to announce that the chiefs had 
de<nded to remain here four days to rest the ponies, because the 
next camping-place was far away to the north, to be reached only 
by a long hard march through the sand hills. That night, as 
usual, dances were gomg on in every part of the village. The 
moon was full. The drums were beating and the echoes com- 
ing back from the high hills among which the camp stood. Some 
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time after ooon the next day a mounted warrior was seen an the 
bluff south of the camp, signalling with hia robe that soldiers were 
in sight in the liatte valley. He kept signalling, " Enemies," and 
tiien "Across the river." 

There was a rush for the horses, each man anxious to start as 
soon as possible, and a few moments later the mounted men in 
groups were rushing across the bluffs and down into the valley. 
George Bent says: "When I had mounted I rode to the bluffs, 
whence I had a fine view of the valley, here several miles wide, 
p^ectly flat, with the frozen Platte winding through it. On the 
south side of the river I saw a train of white-topped wagons mov- 
ing along the road under an escort of cavalry, and toward this 
train the Indians were hurrying, looking like a swarm of little 
black ants, crawling across the riv^ on the ice. Looking through 
my field-masses I could see that there were four groups or com- 
panies of cavalry escorting the wagons. I watdwd them move 
on unto they reached the stream on whose head our camp had 
stood the day before, and here in the angle formed by the junction 
of the creek with the river, they halted, corralled the wagons, and 
bc^n to prepare to fight." 

The wagons had been corralled by Colonel Collins on a piece 
of levd ground surrounded by ridges and knolls among which the 
soldiers dug rifle-pits, forming a drcle around the wagons. When 
the Indians first crossed the river they dashed up boldly, ap- 
parently bent on stampeding the horses and mules, but the sol- 
diers in the rifle-pits soon drove them back, and they then took 
cover behind the ridgea and knolls, creeping up as close as they 
could to the wagons. The fight now settled down to firing by 
both sides, from cover. A party of Indians had crept along the 
ice on the river, under cover of the high banks, and reached a 
position in rear of the troops. They opened a galling fire on the 
wagons. The troops stood the fire for some time; then a de- 
tachment of cavalry came out of the corral, leading their horses, 
mounted, formed in line, and chu-ged toward the Indians hidden 
behind the bank. The warriors saw the troops coming and at 
once mounted to get out of the way of the cha^. Yellow 
Nose,' always a littie man, and at that time a mere boy, was too 

> Yellow None was a Ute captive taken with hie mother on the Rio Grande 
about the yew 1854. He was brought up by old Spotted Wolf (4 the Northern 
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Btnall to mount his horse in a hurry, and while he was still tryins 
to get on the horse a soldin rode up and shot him in the breast. 
At that moment Yellow Nose succeeded in mounting, and fcJlowed 
the rest of his party, who were in full flight for a neaiby sand hiH 
The cavalry were close after them, seemingly about to overtake 
them, when suddenly a large party of Indians rode out from behind 
the sand hill and chained the troops, who turned and gall(q>ed 
bade toward the corral. The Indians rode into th^ rear ranks 
and killed about half of them before they reached the wagons. 
A soldier mounted on a very fast horse dashed right throu^ the 
charging Indians and got away along the Laramie road toward the 
west. A few Indians on fleet ponies followed him, and after B 
long chase overtook and killed him. In his saddle-bags they 
found a paper which they brought to George Bent after the fight. 
It was a message from Colonel Collins to the officer commanding 
at Fort Laramie, stating that he had been attacked by three 
thousand warriors and forced to corral his wagons, and requesting 
that aid be sent to him at once. Many years later Geoi^ Bent 
met Sergeant MacDonald, who died at Teluga, Oklahoma, about 
1900. He told Bent that he was an enlisted maa with this tnuo 
when it was attacked and that Colonel Collins had f^ven copies 
of this message to two men, with orders to ride through the In- 
dian lines and take it to the fort. Colonel Collins, however, 
says nothing in his report about this, but states that the chai^ 
was made to drive some Indians from a knoU about four hundred 
yards from the corral. 

The fighting continued until nearly evening; but it was not 
very interesting. Both sides stuck close to their cover, expo^ng 
themselves as little as possible. Toward dark most of the Indians 
withdrew in little parties and recrossed the river to their camp. 
In the morning some of them returned and fired a few shots at 
the soldiers, then returned to camp again. Colonel Collins de- 
clares that at noon the last stragglers were seen crossing the bluffs 

Cheyennes, who died about lSd6. Spotted Wolf nuuried Wind Woman, a 
neter of Gentle Horse and Black Kettle. Yellow Noae became a great war- 
rior and took a prominent part in many of the old battles with the white*, 
Buch aa Crook's fight on the Roeebud and Ciuter'a fight on the Uttle Big 
Horn a few days later. He still (1909) is living not far fnun Geary, Oklahoma. 
He captured a flag — guidon — in the Custer battle. He waa in Dull Knife's 
Tillage when it wtm captured in 1S76. 
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and htuTying in amoDg the sand hills, ft few scouts remunmg be> 
bind to watch the troops. 

Eariy that morning (February 9), according to Indian accounts, 
the women took down the lodges and the village started north into 
the rough sand-hills country, where tbae was no wood and water 
was voy scarce. After having travelled about forty miles they 
camped that aigbt on a small stream called by the Indians Snake 
Cre^' lliere was no wood here, but fires were made of buffalo- 
chips. The next day another long march was made and the In- 
dians encamped on Niobrara Rivn, called by them Sudden or 
Unexpected Rivra*, sometimes Surprise River.* The next camp 
was on a small sand creek, evidently near White River, where 
there was plenty of wood, and here the village rested four days, 
killing antelope and elk. 

At this camp on the sand creek, runners came in with news 
that the Northern Cheyennes and the Ogallala Sioux vae en- 
camped on Powder River,' west of the Black Hills, and the North- 
on Arapahoes near Toi^e River,* farther west. These runners 
were Cheyenne men who had been sent north from the camp on 
White Butte Creek, the day that Black Kettle's band moved south 
and the rest of the villof^ north, to raid the South Platte road. 
With them came a numb^ of Northern Cheyennes. From this 
camp the Indians moved up to Bear Lodge River, a fine stream 
flowing through the northeastern part of the Block Hills, on whose 
forks the Indians loved to make thor winter camps. The Sioux 
who were in the village, Brul£ or Burnt Thigh Sioux, of Spotted 
Tail's and Pawnee Killer's bands, now Itit the camp and moved 
<^ to the east, and about the same time the Northern Arapahoes 
left and moved west toward Tongue River to join their people. 
Hiis left only the Southern Cheyennes m the camp on Bear Lodge 

> Soske Creek— Shi shl'nl I'yo he. 

■ Hb se'yOvi'yoe. It IB said that the Cheyrames gtobbuik a vide fl&t on 
irtiich no timber nor willowa grew were (wtoiuBhed when they came on the 
stream flowing through this flat. This is said to be the oh&racter of the Nio- 
brara River betweea the headwaters of Snake Creek and White River to tbe 
north. Thia was called by Um early trappers "Rimning Water." 

* PaiyOlte, from Pai, gtuqxnvdw, coal or any block dust + ohe, so named 
from the aeams <tf lignite found along its banka. Hie word ia said to have 
been used for lignite or black powder of any sort k>ng before gunpowder waa 

* ToDgoe River, Wlt'llna I'yohB', river of tongues. 
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Riv«, and tliey also soon broke camp and moved around the 
noithan side c4 the Black HQls, camping tm Red Punt RiTer,' 
at the iu»thwest ude of the hills; thence iJiey moved west, camp- 
ing on Antdope I^t River,* where in eariy days the TnHiniia had 
cau^t antdiqw in pits. Tbear next move brought them to Powder 
Riva, and there they found the Northern Cheyennes and a big 
camp (^ Ogallalaa camped near each otha- in a good place, with 
ideoty ctf wood and grass and with buffalo abundant. 

) B«d Punt River, HSi tttm nl'jrobB, » stream from whcoe banks in 
andmit d^re the IndiAoa used to dig tin red ol^ used in painting. 

■ Antdope ISt River, WO kai hB'TOniQ i'obe. It was m tfaig stnam ops- 
oially that the QiqraDiHa o^itund ant«k^ in ptiaXSa. 
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THE POWDER RIVER EXPEDmON 

1866 

Tos nuds during the wmter of 1864-5 led General Grenville M. 
Dodge, who commaiided the department of the Missouri, to be- 
lieve that one sure way to protect the frontier from Indian 
depredations was to strike some hard blows in the enemy's coun- 
try. He planned to send into the Powder River country, where 
the Sioux, Cheyennes, and Arapahoes were thought to be in camp, 
four columns of troops — one under Greneral Sully and three under 
conunand of Goientl P. E. Connor — and to attack the Indians 
there. 

General Connor took command of the District of the Plains, 
whicli had been created for him, March 30, 1865. Returning 
from the East, where he had gone to consult General Dodge, 
he reached Julesburg May 16, and at once began to prepare for 
the expedition to the Powder River and Yellowstone country. 
Sully failed to get his men ready and Connor acted alone. 

It was determined that the right column of the command, 
under Colonel N. Cote,* should march from Columbus, Nebraska, 
northwesterly, passing north of the Black Hills. From Fort 
Laramie Colonel Walker, of the Sixteenth Kansas Cavalry, with 
about six hundred men and a pack-train was to march north, 
through the Black Hills. He did this, joining Cole north of the 
"Black Hills and east of the Little Missouri River. Connor com- 
manded the other column. He had a detachment of the Seventh 
Iowa Cavalry, the Second California Cavalry, a ^gnal corps, a 
company of ninety-five Pawnee scouts, under Major Frank North, 
and about the same number of Omaha and Winnebago scouts. 

When Connor reached Fort Laramie and established tempo- 
rary headquarters there he found great dissati^action prevailing 
among the volunteer troops. Most of these men had enlisted 

1 ConnoT'B orden to Cole and Wftlker ue ia Official Becorda, voL 102, pp. 
10i6-9. CoDDor ordcn Cols to kill all malee ovec twcjre yeua. 
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for three years, or during the War of the Rebellion. Many were 
veterans who had re-enlisted. At the close of the Civil War, 
instead of being discharged and sent home, as they felt they should 
have been, they were ordered out on this Indian campaign. De- 
sertions were constantly taking place, and when Colonel Walker's 
order was read to the troops, the volunteers mutinied and declared 
they would not go on the expedition. Connor at once formed 
the remainder of his troops in line of battle, brought his artillery 
to bear on the mutineers, and just as he was about to order an 
attack the men consented to go. Th^ left Fort Laramie on the 
appointed day, July 5, under conunand of Colonel Walker. The 
regiment that mutinied was Colonel Walker's own, the Sixteenth 
Kansas Cavalry. 

On August 2, with a force of about six hundred and seventy-^ve 
men, Connor crossed the Hatte near the La Bont£ crosang and 
marched up the north bank of the river to a point not far from 
where Port Fetterman afterward stood. Here he turned north 
and nuirched across the dry country between the Flatte and the 
headwaters of Powder River, and then on down Powder River. 
Long before they reached Powder River the Big Horn Mountains 
began to be visible. " The sun so shone as to fall with full blaze 
upon the southern and southwestern sides of Cloud Peak . . . 
and the whole snow-covered range so clearly blended with the 
aky as to leave it in douht whether all was not a mass of bright 
cloud. ... In front and a little to the northeast could be seen 
the four columns of Pumpkin Buttes, and fifty miles further 
east Bear Butte, and beyond, a faint outline of the Black Hills. 
The atmosphere was so wonderfully clear and bright that one 
could imagine that he could see the eagles on the crags of Pumpkin 
Buttes full forty miles away." ' 

The command reached Powder River August 11, and began the 
construction of a post called Camp Connor, which later became 
Fort Reno, twenty-three and one-half miles above the mouth c^ 
Crazy Woman's Fork. Scouting and picket duty was done 
chiefly by the Pawnee scouts. From the official record and 
Palmer's account, the expedition seems to have been more or 
kss a picnic or pleasure excursion. The troops ran their horses 

TrantacUmu and SeporU,'Sd)nika SitUmeal Sodetj/, vol. n, p. 206. 
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almost to <leath rhasang boEFalo and jsdE rabbits, althou^ Gea- 
oal Curtis while commandiiig this department had issued orders 
forbidding this practise. Coonor had better contrd over his 
men, but hb officers seem to have done about as they pleased. 
Even OD the vety day that the Pawnees had a fight with the 
Cheyennes a few officers rode after game far bom the cdunm and 
came near being attacked by Indians. 

A few days after the cranmand reached Powder River scouts 
reported an Indian traO, and the whole company of Pawnees was 
ordered to follow it. According to their practise when expecting 
a fight they stripped themsdves and thor horses, and started out. 
Hie trwl seemed to have been made by thirty-five or forty animals, 
one of wiiicb was drawing a travois. llie Indians travelled fast, 
but the Pawnees followed at a gallop. At night about half the 
men, idiose horses had become exhausted, were sent back to 
camp, but the remainder followed the trail until it became too 
dark to see it, when two Pawnees dismounted and followed on 
foot. At daylight a smoke was seen— at the camp of the Chey- 
esmes, who were then just moving out. 

Tliese, because the Pawnees were ridmg in column, at first 
took them for white troops and prepared to fight, but when th^ 
heard the war cry c^ the Pawnees they sprang on their horses 
agun and took to flight. A running fight took place, in which, 
according to Major North's statements and the official report, 
the whole party of Cheyennes, twenty-four or twenty-seven, was 
lolled. Connor's report is as follows: 

Ha&IKltTABTEBB, 

PoWDEK JUvKB, August 19tii, 1865. 
Majob^Gekxril G. M. Dome: 

A dettuduoent ot my Pawnee acouts on the 16th hist, discovered moA 
pumud & psr^ <rf 24 Cheyennes returning from the moil road with scalps 
ttad plunder. They overtook them about sixty miles m^theast of here on 
Powder River, and atta a short engagement killed the whole party. Loss on 
our aide, 4 horses killed. We captured 29 animals, among which were 4 Gov- 
eniment and one overland stage line horae, besides two Government saddles 
and a quantity of women's and children's clothing, and two ot the infantry 
coats issued by Cd. Moonlight last spring to the Indians, who subsequently 
killed Capt. Pouts and four soldiers of the Seventh Iowa. 

P. Edw. Connor, 
BrifodieT'OtMraL 
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These Cheyennes are believed to have been a part of those 
engaged in the attack on the Platte Bridge when Lieutenant 
Collins and Sergeant Custard with their men were killed. There 
were said to have been scalps of white soldiers found in the packs 
of the Indians.* 

The Southern Cheyennes do not appear to know of any fight 
in whidi twenty-four or twenty-seven Cheyennes were killed. 
It seems probable therefore that this whole Cheyenne party ctf 
twenty-four was killed and that the Southern Cheyennes know 
nothing of it. Palmer's detailed account of the fight agrees with 
all the others that are ^ven. 

Only a few days later Major North came near bang killed by 
the Cheyennes. He had ridden ahead of his Pawnees, whose 
horses were giving out, and was charged by a dozen Cheyennes. 
His horse was shot in the first encounter, and so badly wounded 
that it could not be ridden. He started to retreat, leading his 
horse, and then Found that he was almost out of ammunitioD. 
By judicious use of his gun — by always threatening to fire at the 
approaching Indians and never firing — ^he kept the Indians from 
coming close to him, and at length met some of the Pawnees, 
when the Cheyennes left him. 

Just west of Powder River there was a beaten trail along wbidi 
passed many of the war parties returning from the mail road. 
Here little fights frequently took place, and every day or two the 
troops and the Pawnees killed one or more Cheyennes. Bent 
says that the Pawnees often showed themselves and acted like 
hostile Indians, thus getting dose to the Cheyennes and ^ux 
before their identity was discovered. 

That summer a party of en^eers with a large wagon-train 
had started from the Missouri River up the Niobrara to open a 
wagon-road to the Montana mines. Colonel Sawyer, the leader 
of the expedition, had been given a military escort — Companies 
C and D, Fifth U. S. Volunteers. The soldiers of these companies 
were ex-Confederates released from military prisons on consent- 
ing to enlist to fight the Indians, The escort was commanded 
by Captain Williford, who, besides the infantry, had twenty-^our 
men of the First Dakota Cavalry. At the h^d of the Niobrara 
the party struck across for Powder River, but on account of the 

1 Potnw Hero StorUi and Folk Ttdn, p. 326. (New Yorlc, 18S0.) 
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ron^ country had great difficulty in reaching it. About twenty 
miles before they came to the stream tbey turned a^de to avoid 
the broken country, and two days later were attacked by " several 
thousand" Indians, who kept them corralled for nearly four daya 
and nights, fighting through the day and withdrawing at night, to 
renew hostilities in the morning. At last the Indians withdrew 
and the train moved ^zty miles further south. South of Pump- 
kin Buttea the company strudE Connor's tt&il and followed it to 
the new fort. Of this attack General Dodge sud that "the In- 
dians attacked Colonel Sawyer's wagoo-road party, and failing in 
thdr attempt, they held a parley. Colonel Bent's soni^ George 
and Joe Bent, appeared on the part of the Indians, and Colonel 
Sawyer gave them a wagon-load of goods to let him go undis- 
turbed. Captain WUUford, commaoding escort, not agreeing to it. 
Tlie Indians acc^ted the proposal and agreed to it, but after re- 
ceiving the goods they attacked the party, killing three men. . . . 
He (Geoi^ Bent) was dressed in one of our staff-officers' uniforms." 

The Indian account of this affair is substantially the same. 
One day hunters rode into the village and notified them that sol- 
diers were coming. Bull Bear, the camp crier, rode about calling 
out the news to the Cheyennes, while Red Cloud made the some 
announcement to the Sioux, and all the Indians drove in their 
horses. The men mounted their war ponies and went about 
twenty miles up Powder River, where they met troops, and a big 
wagon-train near the Gourd (Pumpkin) Butte. The soldiers 
were marching on each side of the wagons, and an officer with 
several soldiers and a Mexican interpreter rode out to meet the 
Indians, and made signs that four or five chiefs should come for- 
ward to meet them. Bull Bear and Dull Knife, George Bent and 
Red Cloud went to meet them. 

llie officer, evidently Colonel Sawyer, said that he was going 
to the Big Horn River to build a post, and had not come here to 
fight. Red Cloud said that if he would keep out of his country 
and would make no roads all would be well. Dull Knife said the 
same thing, and Red Cloud advised the officer to go due west, 
and then north on the Big Horn Rivor and he woidd be out of 
the Indian country. The officer said, however, that that road 
was too long, and offered a wagon-load of sugar, coffee, rice, and 
other provicdoDS if they would allow him to strike atr^ght across 
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the country. The diiefs agreed to this, and the officer told 
Bent to keep the Indians away while he had the wagon unloaded. 
Thia was about the middle of the day. The officer wished to get 
nearer the river and to go into camp. After he had moved down 
to the river and corralled his wagons, more Sioux came from the 
camp, and because they bad received no share of the goods 
handed over they began to drde round the wagona and to &re on 
them. The soldiers had chosen a good place in which to fig^t — 
near to the water and with bare, level ground all about than — 
80 that the Indians could not get near them. In thb fight some 
horses were killed and five Sioux wounded, of whom two died 
later. Two soldiers and one Mexican were killed. 

As General Connor's command moved down Tongue River the 
Pawnees come upon a heavy Indian traO over which a large camp 
had passed. When Captain North reported this to General 
Connor, he was ordered to take ten oi his Pawnees and follow the 
trul. Only twenty-five or thirty miles from where he had left 
the command he found a large village of Indians, consisting of 
two or three hundred lodges. Messengers were sent back to 
General Connor, and the next day he came up with four hundred 
men and two pieces of artillery. The command was brought to 
within three-quarters of a mile of the Indian village before it was 
discovered. The troops charged on the camp, and dispersed its 
inhabitants, who were chiefiy Arapahoes, under Block Bear, with 
some Cheyennes. The village, a large number of horses, and 
some women and children were captured, while a number of the 
Indians were killed. General Dodge says that six hundred horses 
were captured; Palmer says one thousand one hundred, and Major 
North says seven hundred and fifty horses and mules. The women 
and children captured were afterward set free. It was said that 
General Connor was inclined to give their horses back to the 
Arapahoes, but the Pawnees grumbled so about it that the idea 
was ^ven up. 

The utter heedlessness of Indians, even in time of war, could 
hardly be better shown than by something that happened just 
before Connor's attack on this village. 

Ignorant of the fact that troops were near, a Cheyenne named 
Little Horse^ with his wife and boy started from the Cheyenne 

> MO In'K hkft' Ut. Very likely the sune Little Horse who wH a lewlei 
el tha Noitiura Chajnanei at th« Fort Phil £«mii7 fight. 
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csmp to go to the Arapabo village. Tbey were following the 
Arapaho trail. One of the padcs got loose, and the wife dia- 
mounted to tighten it. She happened to turn her head and look 
back, and far behind saw people following the trwl. She atad to 
her husband, "Look over there," and Little Horse looked back 
and said: "Why, they are soldiers; huny." 

They went on, and when they had passed over the next hill 
and out of sight turned off the trul. Little Horse cut loose the 
travois on which the boy was riding, took the boy on behind him, 
and they cut across the country for the Arapaho camp, riding 
fast. When they reached the camp the wife of Little Horse told 
the crier to go tiirough the camp and call out that soldiera were 
follomng. An Indian who heard this said: "Little Horse has 
made a mistake; he just saw some Indians coming over the trail, 
and nothing more." 

little Horse, however, went to his relations and sud : " Now, 
you people would better get away from here; pack up whatever 
you wish to take along. We must go to~night." His brother-in- 
law, the Panther, said: "Oh, you are always getting frightened 
and making mistakes about things. You saw nothing but some 
buffalo." 

"Very well," said Little Horse, "you need not go unless you 
want to, but we shall go to-^ight," and he and his relatives went 
on up the stream. 

The Arapahoes had no belief that the troops were coming. On 
the morning of the attack they were about to move camp, and the 
women were pulling down the lodges. A man who had a fast 
horse and who was going to run a race with some one while the 
camp was travelling had gone up on the hill to give his horse a 
run, and as he passed over a ridge he saw before him the troops 
all ready to make a charge. He rode back as hard as he could 
and notified the camp. Many of the Arapabo men, w<Hnen, and 
children ran out of the camp and down into the timber and brush 
on Tongue lUver and hid there. When the troops charged the 
village they followed only the people who were on horseback 
and running away, and did not think of those who had hidden in 
the brush. The Pawnees used to say that they did not care much 
about killing the people. They were after the horse herd of the 
camp, for General Connor had promised them that they could 
keep the horses they captured. Therefore they devoted them- 
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selves to catdung the horses, and did not espcaaSy try to Idn 
people. 

Panther, Little Horse's brother-in-law, who had refused to 
heed his warning was killed in the village, and when Little Horae 
returned the day after the troops had gone away he found his 
body lying just in front of where the lodge had been. 

Palmer's account of this affair is quite graphic, though written 
from the point of view of a man who knew nothing of Indians or 
Indian fighting, but wished to impress an audience. It is evident 
from the published accounts that after the Indians got over th&i 
first fright they made a good fight, and that, although the village 
had been captured and they had lost their horses and many of 
their people, nevertheless the troops could not get at them, and 
the Indians did not run far. In fact, after Connor and his com- 
mand had turned about and were going back to their camp the 
Indians followed them and kept quite close to them, and, in bra- 
vado, gave some very extraordinary exhibitions of riding. General 
Connor burned the village and punished his own troops for stopping 
to plimder when they should have been fighting by destroying 
all the articles they had taken. The captives, eight women and 
thirteen children, were set free a few days later. 

The command now moved down Tongue River, readiing the 
point where Cole should have been about the 1st of September, 
but no signs were found there of Cole or Walker. 

On September 4 messengers from Sawyer's train came to the 
camp and reported the trfdn corralled and surrounded on the 
Bozenum trail, west of Tongue River, and Connor sent troops to 
relieve Sawyer. It is supposed that Sawyer was attacked by 
the Arapahoes irtiom Connor had lately driven out of their 
camp. 

The failure to hear anything of the columns under Cole and 
Walker made General Connor uneasy, and on the 8th of S^>- 
tember Major North, with twenty Pawnees, was sent out toward 
Powder River to look for trails, while Connor turned about and 
proceeded up Tongue River. The Pawnees started out in a 
violent rain-storm, carrying only such provisions as tb^ could 
tie on their saddles, and ocpecting to live chiefiy on game. On 
the 11th of September North returned and reported that on 
Powder River they had found between five and ax hundred 
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dead cavalry horses, undoubtedly belon^ng to Cole's command. 
Most fA tbem were dead on the picket line, and many fires were 
found in the camp, in the aahes of which were remains of saddles, 
bridles, and other equipment intentionally destroyed. This news 
troubled Connor greatly, and he agun sent out scouts to try to 
locate Cole and order him to proceed up Powder River to Fort 
Connor. 

Major North and his Pawnees finally found Cole and Walker 
on September 19. The men were starving and flocked about 
North and his Pawnees begging for food. The Pawnees gave 
them all they had, and refused to accept money for it, though 
some of the men offered five dollars for a single hardtack. 

In passing through the rough bad-land country Cole was 
continually delayed by his inability to get his wagons along. 
Neither he nor Walker had had any experience on the plains, 
and they were without guides or any one familiar with the coun- 
try or with Indian campaigning. After th^ meeting they had 
a very hard rime because of the novel difficulties of pnurie travel 
and of Indian fighting. Walker appears to have wandered about 
in the hope that he might meet Connor, and Cole followed after 
him. The command was several times attacked by the Indians, 
Sioux and Cheyenne, and Cole reported that his men had killed 
a large number. Ihey were in constant fear that they would 
lose th&i horses, and so did not let them graze. The animals 
grew thin and weak, became unserviceable, and finally died in 
targe numbers. Some horses were captured by Indians, and 
during one or two cold storms five hundred or six hundred died 
at the picket line. Cole was thus obliged to bum his saddles 
and wagons, and finally lost most of his live stock. It is alto- 
gether possible that if it had not been for his artillery the Indians 
might have killed his whole command. The big guns with the 
shells frightened the Indians, and it was usually practicable to 
disperse any gathering by firing the cannon at them. 

When Major North and the Pawnees found the command of 
about one thousand eight hundred men all the cavalrymen were 
on foot. They had still about 600 horses, but none fit for service. 
The men were wholly without provisions, and if they had not 
be«i found must before long have died of starvation. Cole's 
loss was twelve men lulled and two misnng, besides aevoal 
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wounded. He estimated the loss of the Indians in the 6^ts 
had with them as "from 200 to 500 killed" and a great many 
wounded. Major North took this command to Fort Connor, 
which Connor himself readied September 24. Connor reported 
Cole's command "as completely disgusted and discouraged an 
outfit of men as I ever saw." 

At Camp Connor General Connor found orders from the 
D^}artment Conmiander calling him in to Fort Laramie and 
relieving him of his command. He was greatly angered at this 
treatm^it, and felt that he had been grievously injured — as in- 
deed he had. After he was mustered out he went to Salt Lake 
City, and never made any report on his «q>edition; the good 
work that he had done in the Powder lUver country came to noth- 
ing, and he was never ^ven any credit for it. 

Just as Connor failed to make a report, so nother Cole nor 
Walker made a written report at the time, but a year later Cole, 
exasperated by the charges made agunat him by General Connor 
and his ofGcera, sent a long report to General Grant. From that* 
and from the stories told by the Cheyennes a clear idea may be 
had of the situation. It seems evident that, while Cole and 
Walker both showed themselves incompetent, General Connor, 
after all, was largely responsible for their troubles. He sent out 
two columns under two colonels, but did not put Walker under 
Cole's command. When the two men met they at once began to 
quarrel, and seem to have disagreed about everything and to 
have acted together only when attacked by Indians in force. 
Besides that, Connor had promised to be at a certfun point on 
or near September 1, but appears to have felt little responsibility 
about this, and spent nearly two weeks building a fort and a week 
more fighting Arapahoes. Meantime Cole and Walker, abso- 
lutely unacquainted with the plains or with Indians, were at a 
loss what to do or where to go. 

DuriDg the first days of September Cole and Walker, having 
already lost hundreds of animals through starvation, were attacked 
by a large body of Cheyennes and Sioux, and what the Chey- 
ennes called Roman Nose's fight took place. Cole and Walker, 
who were marching up the valley of Powder River, were discov- 
ered by a small Cheyenne war party who sent back word to the 
> Official BtKonU, vol. 1Q2. 
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oamp and all the men came out to the fight. Roman Nose bad 
requested the leaders not to make the diarge until he came up, for 
usually it took him some time to perform the ceremonies required 
by the protective war bonnet which he wore — the one made for 
him by Ice, of the Northern Cheyennes, and the one he wore when 
he was killed m 1868. When Roman Nose came to the fi^t he 
put himself at the head d the Indians, who formed a line fadng 
the troops, while Roman Nose, mounted on a fine war horse, rode 
the whole length of the tine at a run within easy carbine shot (A 
the soldiers. His war bonnet protected him, and he was not hit. 
He repeated this manoeuvre several times, and then at a ^gnal 
all the Indians charged. If the Indiana had had a few guns they 
might have broken the line and killed many of the soldiers, but 
th^ had less than half a dozen guns among them and cotdd not 
long foce the heavy volleys from the Spencer carbines with whicJi 
most of the troops were armed. The Indians soon withdrew to 
the hills, where they were shelled, but without injury. The only 
man hit was a very tAd Sioux, Black Whetstone, who was ntting 
bdiind a hill half a mile away when a shell came over the hill 
and dropped on him. 

The Cheyennes now left the troops and went away toward the 
Black Hills to htmt buffalo. The command continued its slow 
pn^^ess up the river, and on September 8 reached the mouth of 
litUe Powder River where they were attacked by "3,000 Sioux." 
Hiis attack is sud by the Indians to have been made to stop the 
troops, in ordec that the women of the Sioux camp might pack 
th^ lodges and move away. That night a cold storm came on, 
and many of the horses and mules that the troops still had died 
on the picket line. Wagons, saddles, supplies of all kinds, and 
even ammunition were now destroyed. 

Finally, as stated, the command was found by Major North 
and his Pawnees, who led them, barefooted and in rags, into Fort 
Connor, which tiiey readied September 20. 

General Dodge had been reowving news from Fort Connor 
which had misled him into believing that Cole and Walker's re- 
treat up Powder River had been a victorious advance. He speaks 
of battles in which the Sioux were driven, defeated, and pursued. 
On the 4th he says that they defeated the Sioux, killing two 
hundred. But this was the day the troops moved about a mile 
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np the valley to get better gnas tm the starring ■"™»^* and 
saw DO Indians. 

Aoocnding to Ch^cnne acooants the tnx^ never tot^ tbe 
(tensive against the Indians. Hieir horses were in such conditxxi 
that the troops oouil not nuke a moiinted diarge and were satis- 
fied to fi^ (^ tbe Indians. Cole himsdf says that his nun nerer 
ttm^A except wben forced to do so. 

After ibe withdrawal ot these tnx^ there were no soldiers 
m tbe country mitfl the foDowing year, wfaoi General Cairington 
was sent up thoe to estaUish Fort Pl^ i^arny. 
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In Mardi, 1865, the Southern Cheyennes irbo had gone north 
to raid the overiaod stage road jomed the Northen Cheyennes, 
and the (^allala Sioux under Old Man Afraid of His Horses, who 
were encamped on Powder River. The two tribes were in sepa^ 
rate camps a short distance iqMut, and the Southern Ch^ennes 
put up their lodges with thdr kinsmen, the Northran Cheyennes. 
Many of the younger people of the Southern Ch^ennes had 
never before been in the northern country nor seen a great camp 
of the northern tribe. Now that they met the Northon Chey- 
ennes with the Sioux they found that the northern division had 
some customs unlike those of the southerners and resembling those 
of the Sioux. 

The Northern Cheyennes and the Sioux gjadly welcomed the 
people from the south and feasted them daQy. They had heard 
something about the slaughter at Sand Creek and questioned the 
southern people about that, as well as about their fights with the 
troopa on their way north. Not long after they reached Powd« 
River all the lodges were ti^KD down and the villages moved a 
short distance down the stream to camp ^sjn in a fresh place. 
Here the lodges, instead of being arranged in a great drde, were 
pitched in little dusters up and down the river, malting a camp 
that extended along the stream for about two miles. Indiana who 
were in the camp on the little Big Horn River when it was at- 
tadced by Custer in 1876 say that it was much like this one on 
Powder River, though the one on the Little Big Horn was hr the 
larger of the two. 

It was thought that the camp would remun here for some time 
and for this reason small groups, five or »x families, joined in 
building log corrals or pens in which to keep their b^ horses 
at ni^it. Eadi evening the more valuable animals were driven 

ao7 
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into these corrals, lAiSle the wild ponies and old padc-horsea were 
left to nin loose on the prune. 

One morning a herder going out on the pnurie to look at the 
horses found there a bow and quiver. He brou^t them into the 
camp and they were recognized as being made by the Crows. 
During the night a party of young Crows had come to the camp 
to capture horses. They had found the wild horses on the ptaiiie, 
and in trying to ride one a Crow had been thrown and in the dark- 
ness had lost his bow and quiver. 

The story told by the weapons was at once understood and 
young men mounted th^ horses and in small parties set out to 
look for the trail left by the Crows. It was soon found and the 
Cheyennes followed it rapidly, for it was eaaly read in the snow. 
Before long a party overtook four of the Crows and killed ihesa. 
They had been unable to find any horses they could ride, and on 
foot they could not drive the wild animals swiftly enough to es- 
cape pursuit. They had therefore abandoned the horses and 
tried to get away on foot. The young man who had been thrown 
and had lost his bow and arrows had mounted a wild horse that 
belonged to Old Bull Bear. He must have been badly hurt by 
the fdl, for while following his tracks they saw a number of places 
where he had sat down to rest. He was killed only a couple of 
miles from the village. The young Cheyennes who were follow- 
ing the horses' tracks at length came to the place where three of 
the Crows had ceased to try to drive the horses and had run off 
together through the snow, turning into the mountwns and tol< 
lomng up s canyon until they came to a hole in the rocks, into 
which they had gone. The Cheyennes could see the barrels of 
guns thrust out of this hole, and did not go very near to it. 

As they were standing about Gentle Horse rode up and said: 
"Wait, be careful; get away from near the mouth of that hole. 
Do not take any risks." After he had spoken he looked about a 
little and saw, not far front the first hole, another one in the rocks 
higher up on the face of the canyon. He directed the young mai 
to gather cedar and pine boughs, and sud to them: "We will get 
those enemies out of that place, for we will smoke them out." 
They went around, and, getting to the upper hole, they stuffed 
into it cedar and pine and some sage-brush and set it on fire. 
Ilie young men brought branches and threw them into the hole, 
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and with their lances shoved the buniing branches down to the 
bottom, which they now saw was connected with the cave in 
which the Crows were. When they were thrusting down the 
lances the Crows came up to the crevice below and struck the 
lances with their ramroda, thus counting a coup on the Chey- 
ennes. Presently from the top of the canyon Gentle Horse and 
the others b^an to drop bummg branches down in front of the 
cave so that there might be smoke on both sides <^ the Crows. 
Those who could see the mouth of the cave saw the Crows within 
hard at work throwing out earth to try to put out the fire. 

A little later one of the Crows, holding his butcher-knife in 
his hand, ran out of the cave and up to Big Horse' and struck 
him on the breast with his knife, breaking the knife blade on the 
German silver breastplate which he wore. The Ch^ennes who 
were watching shot down this Crow, and then the other two Crows 
jumped out and were killed; thdr hands were scorched and the 
strings of thdr bows were burned in two. 

Ute Cheyennes returned to camp with the scalps of the four 
Crows and for a number of nights scalp dances were held by the 
Sioux and Northern Cheyennes. So great a drumming and sin(^ 
ing went on that the buffalo were frightened away from the 
neighborhood of the camp. The Cheyennes believe that buffalo 
are afraid of a drum, but say that they do not mind singing. 

It now became necessary to send out men to find the buffalo, 
and at length the scouts came in with news that the herds were on 
little Powder River.* Camp was broken and two moves were 
made to that stream. In this new camp the Crazy Dogs, then 
acting as pohce, gave orders that no drumming should be done. 
From this time on the drums were silent, but the dancing and 
sin^ng over the Crow scalps continued. 

The Crazy Dogs' were one of several soldier societies, of 
wluch the others were Red Shields,* Dog Soldiers,* Crooked Lance 
Soldiers,* Kit-Fox Soldiers,' Bow String,* and Chief Soldiers.* 

In a large camp one of these societies was always on dnty to 

> Stm olive at CutoDment, OklaluMna, in 1908, about o^ty yetm old. 

* Pai'yo b6 Ida deriTatioa is Powder River; + the diminutive suffix "kk." 
■ Ho tbn'i mto nu', Doga Cruj. 

< H& ho be'vla. ■ Ho tlmi'tSn'in. 

• HIm'o wB yflhlc fa. * WOhk sihliS tbi'iii. 
'HIm'otiDo'UB. ■WIlimUD'iii. 
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enforce the orders of the chiefs and generally to keep order in the 
camp. Neither the Chief Soldiers nor the Red Shields took part 
in this poUce work, for these two sodeties were composed of 
older men, but the prindpal duty of the other societies was the 
caiforcing of order. It sometimes happened that the young men 
of these societies became arrogant and endeavored to exert undue 
influence on the camp, to carry out certain plans that their soldier 
band had determined on. Under ordinary conditions when one 
society had policed the camp for a certain length of time it went 
off duty, being rdieved by soldiers of another band selected by 
thediiefs. 

lie powers of the soldiers veK great and often they severely 
punished men who violated customs or camp rules. Sometimes 
they whipped men, beat them with thdr war clubs, or even killed 
thdr ponies. Under less provocation they might cut up robes, 
break lodge-poles or even cut up lodges. Ilie soldiers took cha^e 
of the general hunts and directed the hunters, seeing to it that the 
rules governing the hunt were observed and that all men had an 
equal chance to kill food. 

For some time the camp remained on little Powder Riva, 
killing buffalo and frequently moving camp in order to find fresh 
grass for the horses, which must be put in good condition after the 
long, cold winter. In May the camp moved over to Tongue 
River and travelled up that stream by short mardies until near 
its head at the base of the Big Horn Mountiuns. Here the chiefs 
of the tribes held a war council and it was dedded that as soon 
as the horses were strong enough war parties should set out and 
raid the emigrant roads on the North Platte and the South Platte. 
It was determined also to make a general attack at some point 
on the road in midsummer. Now the camp moved hack to 
Powder River, and from there parties b^an to set out southward 
to r^d the white men's roads. The objective pomt of one laige 
party was the emigrant road near the Platte Bridge. In this 
large force there were Northern and Southern Cheyennes and a 
body of Sioux warriors, led by Young Man Afrwd of His Horses.' 

> TiuB famous Sioux warrior's name, like that of his fathra', has been mia- 
int«rpret«d. It really means, "They fear even his horaes," or "Even hii 
horses are feared." llie sigiiifioaDee is that the tnaa is to biave that hit 
enentiea a» a&nud eves of his hones. 
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The Northern Cheyennes, who hod always lived up io this 
country, led their southern kinsfolk directly to the North Hatte 
River, striking it at a point about thirty miles below the Platte 
Bridge, where the town of Casper, Natrona County, now is.* 
To Uie Southern Cheyennes this whole country was strange, al- 
thou^ their forefathers had lived here up until the separation of 
the two sections of the tribe, about a generation before. The 
Cheyennes readied the river after three nights, forded it, and 
went west along the stage road until tliey came to a stockade. 
Here they fought the soldiers aU day, running off a herd of mules, 
and toward evening retreating across the Platte River. 

After some raiding along the stage road the Indians all gathered 
in the biUs on the north side of the Platte River and in the n^h- 
borhood of the bridge which stood dose to the fort there — some- 
times called Camp Dodge. Tbty went into camp on a littie 
stream that flows into the Platte some distance east of the bridge, 
but the camp was far up the creek so that the high bluffs along the 
northern border of the river vaUey hid them from view. Here 
were gathered a great party of fighting Indians, estimated by peo- 
ple who were present at three thousand men. At all events, 
three tribes were r^resented, Sioux, Cheyetmes, and Arapahoes, 
and there were present a large proportion of the fighting men of 
these tribes. Beades the men there were about two hundred 
women, diieffy Cheyennes. 

It was now the middle of the summer, and they dedded to 
attack the stodcade at the Platte Bridge. A small force of In- 
dians was to be sent down dose to the fort to induce the soldiers 
to come out imd pursue them, when the Indians would lead 
the troops to a place where a large force of Indians was hidden. 
After these decoys had beoi sent out the mun body went to the 
bluffs overlooking the river bottom and the fort. During the 
march to this point the rear and both fianks were guarded by 
bands of the soldiers, the Crazy D<^ marching on the fianks, 
while the Dog Soldiera brou^t up the rear. These soldiers kept 
tlie warriors in compact formation, and the warriors followed 

* Tlaa party attacked Dmt Creek, an abandoned stage station then 0<v 
cui»ed by troops of the Elerenth Kansas Cavalry. The fight was Ma,f 20; 
two hundred Indiana attacked Deer Creek and ran oB twenty horses fnxn the 
cavalry. Colonel Plumb reports one soldicar killed. 
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dose after the pipe-bearers, chiefs uid older mm, who rode in 
advance. The company moved slowly, so as not to cause the 
rising of a cloud of d^ist which might warn the troops of the 
presence of the Indians. 

Before they had reached the tops of the hills the Crazy Dogs 
halted the Indians and a few men, some of whom had field-glasses, 
went up and looked over the crest of the hills. The vsnion 
behind the hill were making final preparations for battle, taking 
their war clothing from the sacks, holding the diff^ent articles 
up to the four points of the compass, and to the sun, and then 
puttJng them on. The owner of a shield stripped off its cover, 
shook loose its various omamenta, held it four times toward the 
earth, and then shook it four times toward the sky, ^terward 
han^ng it on hia left arm, where it should be carried in battle. 
All these ceremonies and the prayers made were supplications 
for protection and success in the fight that was to come. 

The party which had been sent down to the neighborfaood of 
the bridge rode about there, hoping to induce the soldiars to 
follow them into an ambuscade. The soldiers came out of the 
gate of the fort, but would not follow the Indians to any great 
dbtance beyond the bridge. 

The troops had a howitzer, and when the Indiana came ba(^ 
and rode up near to the soldiers some shots were fired from this 
big gun. The shooting greatiy excited the Indians behind the 
hill, who finally broke through the soldiers, and in a mass ran up 
to the creat of the bluffa, and from there watched what was going 
on. It appears, nevertheless, that the troops did not see these 
people, who at length returned to their camp. 

When it was seen that the soldiers would not follow the In- 
dians and it began to get late in the day the chiefs sent Hi^ 
Backed Wolf,' a Cheyenne, to the men who were near the fort, 
ordering them to come back to the main body. One of these men 
spoke angrily to High Backed Wolf, and said: "Now, when I sec 
anything and go to get it, I want to succeed in getting it." He 
wished to keep on fighting. High Backed Wolf said: "All ri^t, 
I feel just as you do about that, but I am trying to do what the 
bead men have asked me to do. Come on now, let us swim 
the river and get close to the soldiers." They did so. 
1 HiSh iiIh''o hkil yfl hOe. 
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A small paxty al soldien was cxMning up the rirer, ukd had 
neariy readied the post. "Die Indians du^ed than and rode 
through the atrfdios ahnost to the waDs of the post, whoe they 
met other soldiers who had just oome out to hdp those who were 
approadung. A young man named Iron counted coup on one 
of the soldkrs, and hoe High Backed Wdf was shot, but dung 
to his horse for acMne distance before falling. The Indians say 
that he was shot by a musket ball, but others bdieve that the 
officer, near whom he rode, killed him with a revfJv^. The other 
Cbeyennes now sto^qied fighting and recrossed the river, leaving 
the dead man on the south ade- Nert morning when his body 
was recovered by his fathtf , Blind Wolf, and two or three others, 
it was found that he had a wound in the breast, apparaitly fmn 
an arrow, and a little piece of sinew was sdddng out of the wound. 
T^aa woukl su^iest that he had been shot also by one of the 
Shoshoni Indians, fif whom there were two or three at the f wt. 

Black White Man^ says of the death of 10^ Backed Wolf 
that before this fighting b^an White Bull* had told the Cbeyennes 
that at this time they must not hold in the mouth any metal, 
espedally no iron and no bullet High Backed Wolf and his 
brotbo* Horse Black* had chased the soldiers for some distance, 
but presently the soldiers stopped and High Badced Wolf, wlule 
loading his six-shooter, put a pistol buUet in his mouth and was 
killed. 

Next morning eariy about one-half the men in the camp, 
keeping out of ^ght, went down to the river bdow the bridge 
and hid themsdves in the brush and timber along the little streftm 
and the other half, going around north of the river bottom out 
of ^ght, hid above the bridge. The smaD party of Indians 
acting as decoys had again been sent down to the fort to try to 
bring out the soldiers. After a time a party ci troops on gray 
horses came out of the post and crossed Uie bridge. The Indians 
supposed they were pursuing the decoys, but th^ were going 
'» tiie rdief of a wagon-tnun that was coming down the river, of 
'lich the Indians as yet knew notlnng, TTie Ch^ennes were 

tdiing them from the tops of the hUls and making signs to others 

1 Black White Man = Negro, Mtthk BtS'Tlldo. 
'White Bull, Ho tO'&liwO' kD mas. 
■Hone Black, MS tn'& mOhk BtA'vla. 
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who could not see so well to keep still and watt. Then as the 
soldiers rode off the bridge and started up the long flat the Indians 
ugnalled for half the party below the bridge to get behind the 
soldiers and cut them off from the bridge, while the other half 
should go around the other way and meet than. Those who had 
got between the soldiers and the bridge were the first to charge. 
The soldiers started up the road on a fast gallop, riding to«n,rd 
the hilla and away from the bridge and the post, and then met the 
party that was ahead of the soldiers, who diarged on tbem. For 
a short time the soldiers fought hard to go forward in the direc- 
tion that they had been going, that is, away from the post, but at 
last overpowered by numbers they turned and rode strught for 
the bridge. A soldier sdzed the reins of the horse ridden by the 
brother of White Horse and beat him over the head with a revolver. 
Wlute Bull charged on the man and struck him across the head 
with a sabre, knoddng him off his horse. Most of the soldiers 
succeeded in cros^ng the river, but the <^cer and aoms oth» 
men were killed. 

An Indian sud: "The soldiers diaxged strdght toward us aa 
we rushed forward to meet thrao. I saw the officer ^tting his 
saddle with a long arrow sticking in lus forehead. His horse, a 
big gray, was running away with him. He passed me, and, lock- 
ing back, I saw him go down among the crowd of warriors at my 
back. The smoke and dust hid everything." 

Some of the Indiam say that perhaps Lieutenant Collins might 
have crossed the bridge in safety except that his horse ran away 
with him, and be could not control it. It was captured by the 
Indians and lived long in the Cheyenne camp, but was always 
uncontrollable and constantiy ran away. 

Although the whites were so few by comparison witii the In- 
dians only dght men^ were killed with lieutenant Collins at this 
time. To this day it is impoa^ble to make the Indians believe 
that the number was so small. 

Soon after all this happened people on the hills b^^ to ag- 
nal that sddiers were coming down the north side of the river, 
ukl soon the white-covered wagons were seen coming. Quite a 
loi^ distance before the troops readied the bridge tikey halted, 
corralled their wagons and imhamessed their teams. As the 
> Coutant, Hutom of Wvming, p. 473. 
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drivers were taking the animals down to the river bank the In- 
dians charged them and th^ at once left their mules and rushed 
bade to the wagons, lie Indians charged the wagon corral, 
but the troops had takes refuge in and bdiind the wagons and had 
cut loopholes in the wagon-boxes through whidL they fired and 
killed a number of Indians. Meantime the mules were rushing 
about, but a Cheyenne rode in and captured the bdl-mare, and 
when he led her away the mules all followed her blindly and were 
taken into camp. The soldiers k^ firing fnmi the wagons, 
and now Roman Nose ordered the men who had guns to creep 
up as doae as posable to the wagons and to shoot into the wagons. 
They fired a number of volleys in this way. Hien Roman Nose 
and two or three others rode dose to the troops to induce them 
all to disdiarge their guns, and presently dkar^ng the wagons 
found all the soldiers dead or badly wounded. Hiree soldiers 
cut off from the wagons ran to tbe river and swam across. One 
of tbese was killed later. Another carried his revolver across 
above the water. Left Hand, a brother of Roman Nose, and 
acnne other Indians followed him across the river. The soldier 
climbed the bank and hid among the willows, and as the Indian 
came out of the water the soldier killed him, and with lus compan- 
ion reached the stockade. 

Among the Indians who had recoitiy joined this great party, 
thou^ only a portion of them were present at the fight at the 
I^tte Bridge, was a large village of Brul€ Sioux. Up to this 
time these people bad takea no part in the war. They had been 
oicamped at Fort Laramie, in chai^ of a white man named 
Elston, and had been subsisted by the troops. There had been 
complaint of the cost of this, and General Dodge ordered them 
sent east to a point where food was less costly. Colonel Moon- 
light, commander at Fort Laramie, sent them under guard to 
Tort Kearny, in Nebraska. It was a laige village, about one 
hundred and eighty-five k>dges, and Ebton had them all in good 
control and had a uniformed and armed company of the Indians, 
whom he had been using to police the camp. 

Fort Kearny was in the Pawnee country, and tbe Bruits 
feared that if they were sent there the Pawnees would attack 
them m great force. Hiey were thus much frightened and dis- 
■atisfied — exceedingly loath to go. C^tain Fouts left Laramie 
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vttb these Indiana June II, 1865. He had one hundred and 
thirly-five men and four officers of the Seventh Iowa Cavalry. 
Hi^ had hardly started before the Indians b^an to complain 
that the escort treated them badly, and abused the young girls. 
The result of this added discontent was that bdore they had 
been more than a day or two on the road the Indians held a secret 
coundl and decided to attack their guard at the next camp, and 
to join the hostiles who were in the north. Tlie next camp was 
made on Horse Creek,* a small stream on the Platte. Where 
the road crossed the creek, near its mouth, the troops put up 
their teats on the east bank, while the Indians camped oa the 
west ude near a bluff overgrown with willows. Early next morn- 
ing a part of the troops and the wt^n-train started down the 
road, while the soldiers who were to guard the Indians crossed 
Horse Creek and rode toward the lodges, to count the people and 
get them started on their way. 

As the soldiers rode up, the women and children slipped in 
among the willows behind the lodges and hid, while the warriors 
came out and lined up to be counted, holding their bows and the 
few pistols they possessed hidden under their blankets. Tha 
plan was to let the soldiers approach very near, and then attadE 
and kill them aQ, but the hot-headedness of some of the young men 
interfered with this pUn. He officer was riding far ahead of 
his men, and as he rode close to the Indians the young men could 
not restrain themsdves, and, leaping forward, killed the officer. 
No sooner had the troopers witnessed this than they wheeled 
about and .galloped off as fast as they could go. The official 
record seems to show that the troops had no ammunition, for 
none had been issued the night before, though Lieutenant W. 
Haywood urged the commanding officer to issue ammunition to 
the men. Captain Wilcox, on learning what had taken place, 
followed the Indians, and found them just crossing the Platte, 
the women and children swimming the ponies, while the men were 
on the bank ready to fight. He did not attack them. 

Colonel Moonlight at Fort Laramie, advised by telegraph from 

Camp Mitchell of what had happened, crossed the Platte with a 

strong force of cavalry and struck out northward in pursuit of 

the Indians. He followed their trail from where they had crossed 

<M(ttiIii'&fa«mr}«li6. 
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the Platte and camped on Dead Man's Fork, one hundred and 
twenty miles northeast of Laramie. He had no idea where the 
Indians -were, and turned loose his horses to graze. The next day 
the Indians enlarged his camp and captured hia horses. Moon- 
light says that the men got ihax horaes and tried to moimt, 
but that the aniT Txtl a broke away and ran straight at the Indians. 
The Indians say that the horses seem to have broken their picket- 
lines, and came rushing in a mass at the Indians, who thought 
that a large force of cavidry was chaining them, and ran away. 
They very soon discovered what was happening, and closed in on 
the herd and carried it off. There was no fighting, but Moon- 
light was left afoot. He was obliged to bum his saddles and 
equipments, and march back on foot to Laramie, through a rough 
country, where there was little water. The soldiers reached 
Laramie after a hard march, and were more or less pestavd by a 
few Indians who kept han^ng on th^ rear. They ware very 
angry at Moonlight, through whose carelessness th^ had lost 
their mounts.* 

Moonlight was much censured for lomig hia horses, and 
shortly afterward was mustered out of the service by General 
Connor, who, however, gave no reason for the action. 

After the fight at the Platte Bridge a small party of Indians 
went down the stage road toward Fort Laramie. They captured 
some ranches and burned some stage stations, killing a few sol- 
diers, after which they returned north again. The village was 
found on Lodge-pole Creek* near Powder River. Soon all the 



> Dead Man'a Fork u a tributarjr of Hat Creek, which is a aouthem tribu- 
tary of the South Cheyenne River. Dead Man's Fork is in the extreme 
northwest oomei of Nebraska in the rough country, where muoh pioe grows. 

In the evening (June 17 ?) Moonli^t camped one hundred milea northeast 
of Port lAramie. Next morning before dawn he moved on, and after making 
twenty miles halted about noon in the valley of Dead Man'a Fork. Here he 
turned hia horsee out to graze, but some Califomia offioers who had served 
agfiinat Indians under General Connor protested against turning the animals 
loom. Moonlight paid no heed to what they said, so these offioera had the 
California men picket their horses near camp. The Indians soon iqtpeared 
and stampeded the stock in broad dayli^t. Most of the California horses, 
on picket, were saved; the loose h" '"•"*'■ were all lost. 

General Dodge reports that Moonlight permitted his camp to be surprised 
in broad day, and had moet of his hetd run off. 

* Clear Creek of the whites. 
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'war parties of Cheyennes and Sioux reached the camp, hnnffng 
much plunder — horses and goods taken from emigrants. 

This was the general course of events at the Platte Bridge' 
■8 the Indians tell vhat they saw. The precise dates, however, 
and the sequence of events is given in a paper by Mr. S. H. Fair~ 
child, ot Ahna, Kansas, entitled "The Eleventh Kansas R^- 
ment at Platte Bridge." 

From this paper a few paragraphs are extracted: 

June 26, lieut. W. Y. Drew of Company I with 25 men, while npuring 
the tel^nph lioe bed a hud scrimmage with some 300 wairitws that pounced 
down uptm them. On the 2d of July, the whole of Company I wu attached 
hy Mveral hundred Indiana aome twelve miles from the bridge. Major 
Aaimm then ordered » detachment of troc^ from D, H, and K companies 
to t^ort at headquarters at the bridge for duty, thus bringing up the number 
of "ilt^tM men to 120 and two tipii of Snake Indians. Tbia force was whcJljr 
inadequate to be statitmed in the heart ot the Indian country swaiming with 
wnges. 

About the middle ot July I went with a mail detaQ of twdve men from 
flatte Bridfp a hundred miles down the line toward Fwt Laramie. We wen 
gone tm days, having to travd mostly in the night, as it was unsafe to travel 
by dqdigbt in small bodies. While at Hcwse Shoe Station we learned that the 
Tndianif had tqipeared again along the North Platte and in our rear in la^ 
mmibers, and were liable to give us serious trouble on our return. We arrived 
at Deer Cre^ where our company was stationed, on the 24th of July. 
Anothtf detail of twelve men under Corp. Hemy Grimm rdieved us and 
iwooeeded to PUtte Bridge with the mul. T^Kre arrived there <m the 26th 
also a small detachment ol the Eleventh Ohio from Sweet Water Bridge, lite 
TiiHif.iia had been b»"g'"g around the bridge for several days and were Im^ 
and aaucy, which indicated that they wb« there in tone. 

On the morning of July 25 an attempt was made to stampede 
the horses grazing below the bridge, but they were at last driven 
into the stockade by the soldiers. ReinforcemeBts coming from 
the post, the Indians were driven back, but a little later they 
drove the troops bade, and " recovered the body of their dead 
chief." This is presumably the occasion when High Backed Wolf 
was killed. 

About nine o'dodc on the mmung ot the 26tfa, a train of wagons boat 
Sweet Water, escorted by twenty-five men under command (A Sergt Amoa 

> Tratttae&mt ef Kaniu Stale Butorioal Sooiely, vol. Vm, p. 352. (T»- 
peka,1904.) 
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J. Ctutaid, Company H, Eleventh K'mim«, wu seen coming over tbe lulls 
some two or three miles away, lite howitsen wen fiied to warn them oi 
danger. 

A. detail of twenty-five men from I and K companies under Sergeant 
Hankammer, iTvlllr^iIlg the mail party under Ccwporal Grimm, was mdered to 
go to tbe relief of Sergt. Custard. lieut Caspar Odlins, Eleventh OIuo, who 
bad Just arrived with Grimm's mail party viJunteered to take command of 
the detachment They crossed the bridge to the north side (^ the river and 
at fuU speed made the^ way toward the hills, lli^ had proceeded about 
half a mile when from behind the hills and out of the ravines came swooping 
down upon than hundreds of Indians, yelling, whooping, shooting arrows and 
rifles and riding in circles about them like so many fiends, while a large body 
at them, coming down from tbe bluffs, attempted to get between them and 
the bridge. Gapt. Gtta, Company I, seeing the peril threatening the brave 
boys under Cdlins, charged, crossed the bridge with the balance of his company 
and poured a deadly fire into the howling savages, driving them bade, and thus 
opening a way of retreat tor Cdlios and his men, if they succeeded in making 
thor way throu^ the hundreds of savages that surrounded them. Collins, 
finding that more than half of hia meai were killed or wotmded, gave cranmand 
f ^ eveiyone to make tar the bridge. It was a race for life. Nehring, a private 
of Company K, Eleventh Kansas, not understanding the order, dismounted 
to fight fr<Hn a deep washout in tbe road. Grimm looking around, ydled 
to him in German: "To the bridge." Iliatwas the last that was seen otpoar 
Kebring. Camp, also of Company K, Eleventh tfnnM*, lost his horse and then 
ran toe dear life, but when within a few rods of safety was overtaken and 
tomahawked. Sei^eant Hankammef's bone was wounded, but carried him 
aafely to the bridge and there dropped. 

A wounded scddier fell from hia hwae and calkd out to his comrades: 
"Don't leave me; don't leave me." Ccdlins turned and lode bac^ to the 
man and thus lost aU poesibiUty of saving his own life. Ihe tvave lieutenant 
was mounted on a magnificent hano and might have tacxptd had fas not gone 
bade on this errand of mcny. . . . Our soldiers held the bridge and stodcade, 
although the Indians mossed the river above and bdow the Iwidge and fought 
desperately, harassiag our ftxoes oa every side througjtout that day and a 
part of the next On the evening lA the 26th two men came out ol the chap- 
arral in a bend of the river oa the south side, about one-half mile above the 
bridge. A party went oat to rescue them. They proved to be Compai^ D 
boys from Sergeant Custsrd's command. They said that when they heard the 
howitscTs in the morning, Custard ordered a corporal to take five men and 
go fMward to see what the firing meant. They had proceeded but a short 
distance when they were cut oS from Custard's escort Pursued by the In- 
dians they strode for the river, but only three c4 them succeeded in troesing 
to the south bank and one of these was killed before the friendly shdter of 
the chaparral was readied. The nineteen men remaining with the train 
under Custard were also surrounded, but made a brave fi^t from ten in the 
forenocm until three in the afternoon. From that time tbeie was an ramnoua 
sknce, whidi to the trocqn at the bridge boded ill tor Custard and his men. 
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Hie following day the Indians had apparently withdrawn, 
and troops were sent out to buiy the dead. 

Shortly after this the Eleventh Kansas was relieved by the 
Sixth Michigan, and was ordered to Fort Leavenworth to be 
mustered out 
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FORT PHIL KEARNY 



Setemtt-nine ofiScers and men, and two civilians was killed 
December 21, 1866, near the recently established Fort Phil 
Kearny. Captain W. J. Fettennan, brevet lieutenant colond, 
was in command of the troops, and the annihilation of the conw 
mand was due to his disobedience of orders. For ten years after 
it took place this so-called Fetterman massacre was the Indian 
battle most talked of in the western country. 

The Hamey-Sanbom treaty of 1865 had guaranteed to the 
Indians of the nortbem country — Sioux, Ch^ennes, and Arap- 
ohoes — the land whidi they occuined, and in which there was 
still abundant game. It was the territory lying between the 
Black Hills, the Rocky Mountains, and the Yellowstone Rivn, 
generally known as the Powder River country, the great tract 
extending from the Uttle Missouri on the east to the foothills 
of the mountains on the west. 

The discovery of gold in Idaho, in 1861, and somewhat later in 
Montana, Iiad created much exdtement east and west, and from 
all directions miners and prospectors set out for the gold-fields. 
'Hie principal routes thither were the Missouri River, which was 
available only for a portion of the year, the trail up the Arkansas 
to Denver, and the Oregon trail through Nebraska and up the 
Platte and Sweetwater Rivers. After the discovery of the Mon- 
tana mines, efforts were made to select a new road which should 
greatly shorten the distance to the mines. That chosen was the 
Bozeman trail, which passed directly through the country which 
hod been conceded to the wild Indians. 

In the latter part of 1865 and in 1866 the J3oyemment tried to 

make an agreement with these northern Indians for a right of 

way through this territory to Montana. A few of the Sioux 

assented to sudi an arrangement, but the Ogallalaa and the Ch^- 
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ennes dedined to aiga the treaty. Nevertheless, in the spring of 
1866 Goieral H. B. Camn^n was ordered to proceed from Fort 
Kearny, Nebraska, via Fort Laramie, to the northwest, to gar- 
rison Camp Connor, established the year before by the Powder 
River expedition — afterward Fort Raio — and to build two new 
forts near the Bozeman road. 

General Cartington readied Fort Laramie in June with about 
seven hundred men of the Twenty-seventh Infantry, of whom 
five hundred are said to have been raw recruits. They were armed 
for the most part with old-fashioned muzzI&4oading Springfield 
muskets, though the band had Spencer breedi-4oading carbines. 
The amount of ammunition carried by the command was wholly 
insufEcient. General Carrington was a man of great ability and 
of varied pursuits, but he knew nothing of Indians and their ways 
and so was ill fitted to command an expedition sent out into the 
heart of a country where there was certain to be fighting. Cai^ 
rington reached Fort Reno late in June, set to work repairing it, 
left a garrison there, and marched on. On the 13th of July, 1866, 
he made camp on the banks of Big Piney Creek, a tributary oS 
Powder River, and there began preparations for building the 
new post, which was called Fort Phil Kearny. 

Tla troops had already been warned by the Indians that they 
must leave die countiy and that no new forts must be built. No 
attention was paid to the warning, and the troops had scarcely 
settled themselves on the site where the fort was to be built when 
their horses were taken by the Indians, and the party that fol- 
lowed them was attacked and several were killed and wounded. 
The same day a French trader and his outfit were killed, and 
from that time on constant watchfulness was required. Early 
in August General Carrington located Fort C. F. Smith about 
ninety miles northwest of Phil Keamy, sending two companies 
to that point to build the post. Meantime timber was being 
brought in to be sawed; a stockade was put up, and quarters, 
stables, shops, and a corral were built. Fort Phil Keamy was to 
be, and aftoward was, a very complete establishment. 

The tnuns sent out to bring timber into the Government saw- 
mill were constantly harassed by small parties of Indians, and 
these attacks resulted in the killing of a number of the troops. 
Vedettes were stationed on some high hills — Sullivant Hills — to 
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watdi for tlie ai^roach of enemies, and when a gathering of 
IndlEns was seen within range, howitzers, loaded with esplosive 
shdls, wexe fired at them, and always dispersed them. A little 
southwest of the post was a hi^, steep ridge, called Lodge Trail 
Ridge, which divides the waters of Powder River from those of 
Tongue River. 

"nie officers end men of General Carrington's command wore 
ignorant (^ Indians and Indian fighting. Service on the battle- 
fields of the South many of them had seen, hut Indians on the 
naked prune, or in the rough mountains, were to all an unknown 
quantity. Some of the officers seemed to regard the Indians as 8 
sort at game to be hunted for sport. The books quote them as 
expressing a keen desire to "take a scalp," or to " get Red Cloud's 
scalp." 

Eariy in December Colonel Fetterman with forty men, sent 
out to protect a wood-train, pursued the Indians into a situation 
where the troops were almost surrounded. In an effort to inter- 
cept the Indians, however. General Carrington led out twenty 
additional men, and coming up at the critical moment rescued 
the command, with a toss of two or three of the party. This 
experience taught General Carrington a lesaon, as is ^lown by 
the orders he gave Fetterman later. ^ 

On the 21st of December the picket on Sullivant Hills sag' 
nailed that the wood-train was being attadced, and a relief party 
of seventy-six men — forty-nine from the Eighteenth Infantry 
and twenty-seven from tiie Second Cavalry — was ordowd out. 
General Carrington gave the command to Captain FoweU, Lieu- 
tenant Grummond commanding the cavalry, but just as they were 
about to start Colonel Fetterman begged for the command of 
the expedition, pleading his seniority in justification. IGs re- 
quest was granted. Captun Fred H. Brown volunteered to ac- 
company the troops, and two frontiersmen, Wheatiey and Fisher, 
went with them. 

Before the command left the stockade General Carrington gave 
orders to Colonel Fetterman, ttnce repeated, to relieve the wood- 
trun and drive back the Indians, but on no account to pursue 
the Indians beyond the Lodge TraU Ridge. The force set out, 
but instead of proceeding directiy toward the corralled wood-train 
it -paaaed back of the Sullivant Hills on the southwestern slope of 
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the Lodge Trail lUdge, perhaps with the purpose of cutting off 
the Indians who were attacking the train. As the troops ap- 
proached the tnun the Indians dispersed, and at the same time a 
number appeared close to the fort The cannon was fired, and 
the shell exploded near them. It was now discovered that no 
surgeon had gone with the relief party, and Doctor Hines with 
one man was sent toward the wood-train with instructions to 
jom Fetterman. The wood-train was free from attack at the 
moment and Hines started after Fetterman, but saw many In- 
dians in the country before him and returned to the post, firing 
began to be heard from the other side of Lodge Trail Bidg^ con- 
tinuing for some time, but gradually becoming less imd less. 
General Carrington de^Mttched Captiun Ten Eydc and a force to 
help Fetterman, giving him all his avsulable men. By this time 
the firing had ceased. In the post hours of anxious waiting en- 
sued. 

When the relief party looked down from the top of Lodge 
Trail Ridge no soldiers were to be seen, but all over the valley, 
and above all on the ridge running down toward Clear Creek, 
were exdted Indians riding about and shouting thdr war cries, 
evidently celebrating a triumph. 

CaptMn Ten Eycfc sent a messenger to the fort to report the 
^tuation, and presently the relief party descended to the battle- 
ground, for the Indians, satisfied with what they had done, b^^ 
to withdraw and soon disappeared. Wagons were sent for, and 
late in the evening Ten Eyck's relief party came to the post with 
the bodies of forty-nine men. The next day General Carrington 
with eighty men returned to the battle-ground and found the re- 
maining bodies, which were brought in for burial. No white 
man lived to tell the tale of the fight and for what happened on 
the field we must depend on Indian witnesses. 

TTie Indians engaged in the fight were very numerous. They 
were chiefly Sioux, with some Cheyennes and Axapahoes; and 
they practised the ample strategy — so often and so effectively 
used among the plains tribes — of sending out a few men on swift 
horses to induce the enemy to pursue them into an ambuscade 
where a large force was concealed. The Cheyennes and Ar^ 
ahoes took part in this fight merely as a matter of friendship 
for the Sioux, although the fact that a tew days before some 
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ChQ^oines had been fired on by the troops at the fort may have 
made the tribe more willing to take part in this battle. 

In the printed accounts and on the tablet which marka the 
monument on this field it is stated that the Indians were led by 
Red Cloud,* the Ogallala chief, who, however, according to all 
Indian testimony, was not present — at least under this name. 
Hi^ say that the principal chiefs of the Sioux were named 
Blade L^ and Blade Shidd.* The important Cheyenne men 
were Dull Knife, Walking Rabbit, Wolf Lying Down, Blade 
Moccasin (or Iron), Punted Thunder, Walking White Man, and 
Wild Hog. 

I have talked of this fi^t with a number of the Cheyennes 
who took part in it, and from several of these have had the detailed 
story. One of them^ — ^White Elk — acoompanied me over the 
battle-ground and pointed out the route of the troops, the hidii^ 
places of the Indians, and the spots where different groups of the 
soldiers feU. 

This is the history of the events of that day as White Elk 
saw them, and as he recalls them forty-dght years after the 
event. He was then a young man sixteen or eighteen years of 
age: 

It was at the banning of cold weather. Tite Cheyennes were 
camped on Muddy Creek, and Crazy Mule was exhibiting to them 
his power. IHfferent people were shooting at him, but the bul- 
lets and the arrows did not enter his flesh. 

Soon after these ceremonies were over White Elk, Plenty 
Camps, and Rolling Bull began to talk together about making 
an excur^on to war, and at last determined to go, and set out 
toward the mountains. After leaving the camp they be^an to 
discuss the route they should follow to reach the country of the 
Shoshom. They determined to go in below Fort Phil Kearny to 
the head of Powder River. 

As they were marching along. Just getting out of Tongue 
River Canyon, they met four Cheyennes returning to the camp, 
who asked: "Where are you going?" The young men said they 
were going to war against the Shoshoni. Tlie four men warned 
them, saying: "Be careful how you go about the fort. Up to 

> At this time chief of & small band— Bad Face— of OgiUlala. 
* Mentioned Ttnih Annual Report Bureau Ethaoloti]/, p. 761. 
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this time we have always been friendly with those people, but 
now they have been shooting at us. lliey are on the watdi; ao 
be cartfuL" The three kq>t on their ymy and stopped at Big 
^rings on Tongue River. After they had reached camp. Rolling 
Bull asked: "What do you think of this that has been said to us? 
Sliall we go back?" Plenty Camps said: "Let us go on a little 
farther and see what will happen." Both these men were older 
than White Elk. The message given by the four Cheyennes, ol 
course, threatened some danger From the post, and beades this 
to be warned in this way just as they were starting out on a jour- 
ney was a bad omen. 

Plenty Camps, who seemed to be thinking, at length spoke, 
saying: "I believe that those four men we passed must have done 
some mischief up there by the fort. Let us st^ here overnight 
and to-morrow return to the camp." 

At Fort Phil Kearny something like this had perhaps happened : 
The Sioux had been attacking the wood-trains and already had 
killed some people. They had thus shown their hostili^. The 
four Cheyennes may have ventured near the fort, been recc^ 
nized as Indians, and so have been fired on by the troops. To 
these soldiers an Indian was an Indian and so an enemy. 

Next morning the three young men remained in this camp till 
late in the day, when Plenty Camps said: "We will not go in to- 
night; let us sle^ here again." Next morning early Rolling Bull 
said to White Elk: "Friend, get up and go down to the river and 
get some water." White Elk got the water, and had come half- 
way back to the camp when he thought he heard some one utter a 
yelp, and stopped to listen. As he Ustened closely he heard far 
off a munber of peo[de singing. He carried his wat^ to thdr 
shelter and sud to the others: "I think I heard a number of peo- 
ple ^nging." As they stood there listening on a sudden four 
Sioux rode in ^ght. They rode up to the camp and spoke to 
Rolling Bull, who oould talk thdr language. He turned and aud 
to hia companions: "These men tell me that many people are 
coming, some on foot and some on horseback. Women are 
coming with the men. They are coming up Tongue River on their 
way to the Cheyenne camp." 

Tb» ^ux told them that this was a war party brought to- 
gether for the sole purpose of fighting the soldiers who were at 
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Fort Fhn ^aroy. The Indians had laid a plan to try to get 
the steers into the open. They intended to send a sniall party 
to make an attack on the post to see if they could not induce the 
soldiers to come out from the fort " If we cannot get the sol- 
diers to come out as we want them to," they said, "then we will 
attack the post." 

The four Sioux stayed there talking wiUi the Chcyennes, and 
presently the wht^e Sioux party came in sight. Some of the older 
Sioux shook hands with the Cheyennes and asked them to return 
with the Sioux to the Cheyenne camp. Ilie Cheyennes wait 
with them and that night they camped at the Big Springs near the 
head of the canyon. 

At dark an dd crier went about the drde of the camp and 
called to all the companies of soldiers to get together, for a coiuital 
was to be held. The Sioux men formed in a big drde about 
the camp and the dttiefs and the soldier chiefs gathered in the 
centre, where the Cheyennes too were taken. There was much 
talking, all of it in Sioux and so comjnehended only by Rolling 
Bull. 

Aft^ th^ had finished talking the Sioux came over to the 
Cheyennes and said to them: "Now to-night we have made our 
plans as to what we shall do, and we intend to ask the Cheyennes 
to join us. We have dkosen four men to go on ahead and notify 
the Cheyenne and Arapaho camp of our plans." These two 
camps were dose together. The four men selected had got ihax 
horses and saddled them and now rode up, and the Sioux chief 
spoke to than and at length they rode off. 

The next day near sundown the four Sioux messengers re- 
turned to the war party and told the chiefs that they had reported 
to the Cheyennes just what the chiefs had ordered, but that the 
Cheyennes had said that they must have time to get ready. 
Nevertheless, the Cheyennes must have left their camp in the 
night and come part way toward the Sioux camp, for the next 
morning — not very early — the Cheyennes and Arapahoes charged 
the Sioux camp — a friendly act. Then, f^ter the chai^, the 
Cheyenne chi^s gathered by themselves and told their young men 
that the Sioux had sent for them to help fight the soldiers. They 
must not weaken, but every man must stand his ground and do 
lus best. After that all the Cheyennes fell in ^ngle file and rode 
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all around the Sioux camp and stopped on the river bdow tiie 
camp and dismounted. Tbey remaiaed there OTemight. 

Next morning they went as far as Crow Standing Off Credk — 
Prairie Dog Creek — and cunped. After leaving this camp they 
went up Crow Standing Off Creek beyond where it forks, keep- 
ing up the right-hand fork. Soon they came to a flat prairie 
and tiie Sioux were directed to form a line with a wide front — 
abreast. There were many of them. A Cheyenne chief called 
out to hia people, saying: "Men, do not fall in line with the Sioux. 
We are not carrying on this war party." The Arapahoes did not 
form abreast like the Sioux, but stood to one side. 

Soon a person, half man and half womaa' — HS 8 m&n S/' — 
with a black cloth over his head, riding a sorrel horse, pushed 
out from among the Sioux and passed over a hill, zigzagging one 
way and another as he went. He had a whistle, and as he rode 
off he kept sounding it. While he was riding over the hill some 
of the Cheyennes were told by the Sioux that he was looking for 
the enemy — soldiers. Presently be rode back, and came to where 
the chiefs were gathered and said; "I have ten men, five in each 
hand; do you want them?" The Sioux chiefs said to him: "No, 
we do not wish them. Look at all these people here. Do you 
think ten men are enough to go aroimd f " The H6 e mSn Sh" 
turned his horse and rode away agiun, riding in the same way as 
before. Soon he came back, riding a little faster than before 
and swaying from one side to the other on his horse. Now he 
said: "I have ten men in each hand, twenty m aU. Do you wish 
them?" The same man replied : saying, "No, I do not wish them; 
there are too many people here and too few enemies." Without 
a word the half-man-half-wooian turned his horse and rode off. 
The third time he returned he siud: "I have twenty in one hand 
and thirty in the other. He thirty are in the hand on tbe side 
toward which I am leaning." 

"No," said the Sioux, "there are too many people here. It is 
not worth while to go on for so small a number." The He e 
m£n eh" rode away. 

On the fourth return he rode up fast and as his horse 3toiq>ed 
he fell off and both hands struck the ground. "Answer me 

1 A man dieeeed aa a woman, a "berdaah," supposed aometimeB to ba a 
hermaphrodita. 
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quicUy," he said, "I have a hundred or more," and when the 
Sioux and Cheyennes heard this they all yeDed. This was what 
they wanted. While he was on the ground some men struck the 
ground near his hands, counting the coup. Then they all went 
back and camped on Tongue River, at the mouth of the little 
creek they were going to follow up. 

That night the names of ten young men were called out, and 
those called w^e ordered to start that night and to be ready the 
next morning to attack the post. There were two Cheyennes, 
two Arapahoes, and two from each of the three tribes of Sioux 
who were present. The two Cheyennes were Little W(Jf and 
Wolf Left Hand. After he had been chosen Little Wolf rode 
over to the fire at which his brother. Big Nose, was sitting. A 
few days before the two brothers had quarreUed with one an- 
other, littie Wolf sud to his brother: "Brother, I have heea 
called to go and attack the post; take my horse and do you go." 
Big Nose was still angry and said: "Take back your horse; I do 
not wuit him." Bull Hump, who wished to make the brotiiers 
friends agwn, said to Big Nose: "My friend, here are my moc- 
casins ond my war clothes. If you have any bad feeling you may 
have those dothes to lie in" (i. e., to be killed in). Big Noae 
accepted the clothes and agreed to go. littie Wolf and his 
brother Big Noae were both good men in a fi^t — one as good as 
the other. 

Some time after the young men sent to the fort had gone — 
just aa day was about to break — all the men were caUed and 
ordered to saddle their horses, and when this had been done tiiey 
moved out. They followed the stream up to the forks and there 
stopped. The Cheyennes kept by themselves and did not mingle 
with the Sioux. At the forks they stopped and a Sioux cried out, 
huanguing the Cheyennes, and asking them to choose which 
side of the ridge they wished to be on, the upper or the lower 
side. The Indiana hoped to draw the soldiers down this ridge 
between thdr two forces hidden on dther side. 

One of the Cheyenne chiefs said that bis people would take 
the upper side of tiie ridge, and presently the order was cried out 
for the Cheyennes and Arapahoes to take the upp>er — west — 
side. In going up to the place selected, the people who were on 
foot stopped near the lower end of the ridge, not far from the 
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Btieam, while those on horseback, who had the longest distance 
to go, went on up above. AH the Cheyennes and Arapahoes 
w^e mounted. Some Sioux women who were along stayed be-- 
low with the Sioux men who were on foot. 

Aft^ the different p&rUea had gone to their places and hidden 
themselves everyone kept very still. All were waiting, listoiing 
for what might be heard. After a little time a sm^e shot was 
heard. Later it was said that when the young men who had 
been sent to the fort had charged the post they had killed a 
sentry. This was the shot. A long period of silence foUowed, 
during wUch they waited and listened; then a number of shofts 
were heard, but the firing lasted for a few minutes only. It was 
afterward said that some troops came out from the fort as if to 
attack the decoy Indians and then turned back and went into 
the fort and that someone who was with the aoldio^ made mo- 
tions to the young Indians to go away, that the soldiers were 
going to eat. This was the Indian understanding of the ^gns, 
whatever they may have been, 

The Sioux signed back to them that to-day they would get a 
full stomach of fighting. The soldiers re-entered the post and the 
young Indians remained in sight riding about. 

After a time a number of bugle-calls were heard and soon 
after a troop of cavalry marched out of the post toward these 
young men, and after them a company of infantry. At a bugle- 
caU the cavalry charged and fired at the Indians who, of course, 
ran away. This was the distant shooting heard. 

It was some time before the watdiers heard ai^ more shooting. 
The cavalry after firing had stopped, and would follow no longer, 
and the Indians were obliged to return and attack again, be shot 
at, and followed a little farther. In this way the infantry kept 
well closed up with the cavalry, which was perhaps the reason the 
cavalry followed slowly. 

After the third and fourth volleys the shooting came doe», 
and before long some of the Indians came riding down the ridge 
and a little later another man, Big Ncse, the Ch^enne, mounted 
on a black horse, was seen riding back and forth across the ridge 
before the soldiers, seeming to fight them and they were shooting 
at him as hard as they could. It looked as if Big Nose was trying 
to fight and hold back the soldiers in order to help someone ahead 
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of him to get away. From the place where the Indians were 
waiting Big Nose seemed almost ag^nst the soldiers. The great 
body of Indians bidden along the ridge kept themselves w^ 
concealed. Not a move was made nor a somid heard. 

After Big Nose, followed slowly by the soldiers, had come down 
off the steep ridge the troopa stopped, and Big Nose chai^^ bock 
and seemed to go in among the soldiers so that he was lost to 
fflght. He went into the troop from the ri^t and came out on 
the left, wheeled his horse, rode into them again and came out, and 
turned as if to go back. 

The troops kept following, conung down the old Bozeman 
Road which runs down the crest of the ridge. The Siouz on foot 
w»e hidden In the grass on the flat beyond the end of the ridge, 
perhaps one and a half miles distant from the place where the 
troops came to it at its upper end. The mounted Sioux were 
hidden behind two rocky ridges on the east side of this ridge, 
while the Cheyennes were on the west side of it. It had been 
annotmced that a certain Cheyenne, Little Horse, who was a 
Contrary, should give his people the word to charge, and when the 
proper time came this word was to be passed on from one to an- 
other tmtil all were notified and then all should ^ring up and 
diai^. 

The cavalry, who had been following the ridge down neariy 
to the flat by the stream, were now pretty close to the Sioux 
footmen, and the infantry were well within the Indians' lines. 
When the decoys had forded the stream beyond the end of the 
ridge and the cavalry had nearly come to it the decoys separated 
into two parties, riding away from each oth^, and then, turn* 
ing, came back and crossed each other. This was very likely a 
signal, and the Indians charged. Little Horse, following the 
law of the Contraries, held his contrary lance in his left hand. 
The Cheyennes watched him, and when they saw him pass his left 
hand behind his neck and grasp the contrary lonce with his right 
hand they knew that he was about to charge, and all sprang up. 

When the charge was made the sound of many hoofs made a 
noise like thunder and the soldiers began to fall back. On the 
ridge near the place where it leaves the hill are many large loose 
flat stones. Tlie infantry took a position betund these. The 
cavaby moved bade up the hill and stof^ted. 
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On the infantry hidden among the rodca a Sioux came dialing 
down the old road ttad the infantry stood up in sight a3 if about 
to leave the shelter. They did not do so, but let the Siouz pass 
through them and after he had passed fired at and killed him. 
Soon after this another man came down the road on foot and be- 
gan to shoot at the infantry and -what they rose up to shoot at 
him the other Indians ^ot at them. This young man was 
kiUed. 

White Elk— at that time named Wandering Buffalo Bull— 
was with those fighting the infantry. Soon afto* the second 
Sioux was killed the try was given to charge and the Sioux and 
Cheyennes charged and got to the infantry about the same time, 
and for a little while Indiana and soldiers were mixed up together 
in hand-to-hand fighting. Just before and in this charge a Sioux 
was killed and another wounded by arrows shot by their own 
peofde. The one killed was struck in the forehead just over the 
root of the nose, and the arrow-point pierced his bruu. "Die 
arrow was shot from the other side of the ridge and had passed 
through or over the crowd of troops. 

The cavalry, who had followed the decoying party of Indians 
down neariy to the levd of the river bottom, when ihey saw the 
Sioux chaifpng them from the northeast turned and retreated up 
to the top of a high hill toward the end of the ridge. There 
th^ halted and wuted in line until the infantry were all killed 
at the rocks about a hundred yards north of the line of cavalry. 
Hien the cavalry began to fall back, but slowly and Ib order. 
Some woe ev&i on foot leading th^ horses. 

After the infantrymok had been killed the Indians rushed up 
toward the cavalry, but the ground was dippery with ice and snow 
and in many places the hill was too steep for them to charge up 
it. Still many people crept up toward the place, and little 
Horse is reported to have approached behind the rocks within 
forty feet of the soldiers, and fought there, yet he was not hurt 
in the fight. While this was going on White Elk was a httie be- 
hind, where he could see the Indians shooting at the cavalry with 
arrows, and the arrows flew so thickly above the troops that to 
him they seemed like a lot of grasshoppers flying across eadi other. 
On the hill an officer was killed and when he fell the troops seemed 
to give vajf and to begin to fight their way up the ridge. The 
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weather now grew very cold, so that blood nmiung from wounds 
soon froze. After the soldiers had reached the end of the ridge 
they b^an to let go their horses and the Indians, eager to C94>ture 
the horses, began to lessen thdr shooting. 

Up to this time Big Nose had not been hurt Someone caUed 
out: "There are two good horses left there." Big Nose enlarged 
up toward the horses, struck them with his whip, thus taldng 
possession of them, and then rode back and turned again, hut 
here his horse stopped, eshausted. He could not get it to move, 
and here Big Nose was shot off his horse. This was the only 
wound he had and his horse was untouched. 

White Elk went to where hb friend lay. He spoke to White 
Klk and said: "Lift my head up the hill and place me where I can 
breathe the fresh air." This was all he said. He breathed for a 
day or two after this. Big Nose was killed on the ridge >n the 
first sag northwest of the monument, near some large rocks west 
of the crest of the ridge. His horse stopped as he was crossing 
the ridge and began to back toward the soldiers, who were west 
of where the monument b. YHiile White Elk was helping Big 
Nose the soldiers were shooting at them constantly. 

The cavalry kept moving back to some great rocks, perhaps 
four hundred yards fnmi where the infantry had been killed. On 
the other fade of the rocks there was a fiat with no cover behind 
which the Indians could approach, and they could not get near 
to the soldiers. Hie Indians kept calling to one another to keep 
hidden, but to continue to creep up. They did so, and every 
DOW and then an lodiui would show himself and seem to be 
about to charge, and when the soldiers n»e to their feet to shoot 
all the Indians would shoot. In this way they killed some of the 
soldiers. They kept calling to each other: "Be ready. Are you 
ready?" And others would call back: "We are ready." I^iey 
were preparing for the charge — a hand-to-hand fight. 

When at last the order was given to charge they niahed in 
among the soldiers and a number of Sioux were killed among the 
soldiers. Here they killed every one. Afta* all were dead a 
dog was seen running away, barking, and someone caUed out: 
"All are dead but the dog; let him carry the news to the fort," 
but someone else cried out: " No, do not let even a dog get away " ; 
and a young man shot at it with hb arrow and IdUed it. Hie 
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last of the cavaby ires killed just where the monument now 
stands. 

The fight began when the stm was quite high in the heavens 
and ended about noon. little Horse led the Cheyennes in the 
charge which had been ordered. All watched him and when he 
went forward they followed. Only two Cheyennes were killed. 
The Sioux were laid out ade by ade and made two long rows, 
perhaps fifty or axty men. The number of Indians was very 
great. Of Arapahoea and Cheyennes there were a good many 
hundred, and there were three times as many Sioux. White Elk 
beUeves that in the Fettermon fi^t there were more men than 
in the Custer Ggbt. Most of the Indians were armed with bows, 
llie few who had guns had old smooth-bore flintlocJcs. Only 
six of the eighty-one white m^ bore gunshot wounds, and of these 
Colond Fetterman and Captain Brown are supposed to have 
killed themselves with thdr own revolvers. 

The so-called Fetterman Massacre caused much excitement 
in the East, and accusations were freely made against the com- 
manding officer. General Corrington, who in turn complained 
that reinforcements and ammunition often asked for from Gen- 
eral F. St. George Cooke had been refused him. As a matter of 
fact, neither reinforconents nor ammunition would have pre- 
vented the disaster which, as already stated, was brought about 
by the recklessness of the officer in command of the force. In 
those days, and the same might be said of many other days, most 
army officers imderstood httle or nothing of the character and 
methods of warfare of the pluns Indians. 

The destruction of the force under Fetterman led to a long 
investigation which was ordered by the President, with the re- 
sult that troops were withdrawn from the Powder River country 
in accordance with the treaties then in existence. Fort Phil 
Kearny stood on what is now the ranch of George Geier. The 
fort buildings were later burned by CXd Little Wdf. 
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hi tbe spring of 1865, while General Connor was preparing to 
move on the Indians north of the Flatte, Colonel Ford was 89- 
said}ling on the upper Arkansas a very strong force,* with the 
purpose of attacking the tribes south of that river — Black Kettle's 
Cheyennes, the Southern Arapahoes, the Kiowas, Comanches, and 
Apaches. General Dodge, commanding the Department of the 
Missouri, was eager to see these tribes punished, but Agent Leaven- 
worth declared the Indians were friendly, and aftCT great exer- 
tions he at length succeeded in stopping the march of Ford's 
troops and in arranging a coundl to be hdd with all the tribes in 
early fall.* In October a commission, which included General 
Ham^, General Sanborn, ^^iam Bent, and Kit Carson, met the 
tribes in council on the Little Arkansas, and here treaties of 
peace were signed and lands were set aside for all of the tribes 
in the re^on south of the Arkansas. At this time most of the 
Southern Cheyennes were on Powder River, but when they re- 
turned south in late December, 1865, most of them accepted the 
treaty as binding. The Dog Soldiers, however, refused to ac- 
cept the treaty, as it ceded thrir lands on the Republican and 
Smoli^ HiU. The Government was anxious to secure the rdin- 

' General Dodge reporta Ford's force ae aevsi thotisand men, the largest 
body of troope ever aaaembled in one place to operate agunat Indiana, aa far 
M I know. Official Reeorda, vol. 102, p. 335. 

* Leavenworth and Dodge fought this out all spring and sumnm'. Dodge 
said the Indians were hostile, Leavenworth that they were friendly. Except 
part of the Eiowae, they pnAiably were friendly. Leavenworth appealed to 
the Interior Dep&rUnent, and Becured Stanton's order stopping Ford's march; 
then Dodge appealed to General Pope and Pope appealed to Stanton, who 
reversed his decision. Dodge at onoe ordovd Ford to move, but Leavenworth 
got hold (^ Senator Doolittle, and he wired to Stanton and stopped Ford 
agun, and so on all summer. Offiaal Recordi, vol. 102, p. 137. 
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quiahment of these lands, as the Kansas Padfic Railroad was to be 
built through that region at once. Two attempts were made to 
induce the Dog Soldier chiefs to agree to give up the RepubUcan 
and Smoky Hill country but without result.' The mere fact 
that this band declined to leave the lands which they had never 
ceded to the Government was taken by many men in Kansas, 
and some army officers, as an indication that the Dog Soldiers 
were planning a war. 

The year 1866 was an unusually quiet one on the Kansas 
frontier, only minor Indian troubles being reported. The Kiowas 
made some raids into Texas and a young Cheyenne killed a Mexi- 
can trader near Fort Zarah during a drunken quarrel.* lliis 
year the old quarrel between the Indian agents and the aimy 
officers was bitter, however, and the frontiersmen and Kansas 
State officials took the aide of the army and united in accusations 
agunst the agents and the Indians under then* control. An 
examination of the record seems to show that there was very little 
to complain of. Most of the stories put in circulation were with- 
out any basis of truth.* 

During the winter of 1866-7 there was so much talk in 
Kansas of raids said to have been made by the Indians that it 
was commonly reported that all Indians threatened to begin war 
aa soon as the grass was up in the spring. Congress was induced 
to appropriate SI50,000 for a military expedition into Kansas. 

In his report for 1867 Major Wynkoop, agent for the Chey- 
eanea and Arapahoes, said that he was very nearly discouraged, 
but at last he got mattos into working order and issued goods to 

' Wynkoop attempted to induce the Dog Soldios to aco^ tita treaty 4^ 
1865, which ceded these lands, in February, IS66, but failed. A seeond Kb- 
tcnpt ma made at Fort Ellswcurth lst« in foil, and also failed. 

■ Fox Tail, son of Rock Forehead, killed this Mexican, while drunk. 

■ Oovemor Crawford says the Cheyennes made a raid on the Republioaa 
in May, 1866, but gives no details. Fox Tail's drunken attack on the Mexican 
ms aoother charge against the tribe. Major Douglas, at Fort Dodge, was 
carrying on a quarrel with the agents, and secured an ^davit from Jones, a 
squaw-^nan, and one Captain Asbury, charging the Kiowas with maVing 
trouble on the Arkansas, and also some charges against the Cheyennes. This 
was sent to General Hancock. Soon after Tappan, a trader, and Major 
Page went to Douglas and swore to an(d.her affidavit, denying all the state- 
ments of Jones and Asbury. This second affidavit Major Douglas does not 
afqiear to have sent to Hancock. Bee Stanley, vol. I, chapter on "Buieook 
•t Fort Dodge, May, 1867." 
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his tribes, and they were «11 off hunting quietly. No one was 
making any complunts about thdr conduct when Hancock's 
expedition arrived and brought on another war. 

lieutenaat-General Sherman was in command of the Military 
Division of the Miaaouri. It was divided into sevo^ dqiart- 
moits, of which the Department of the Missouri was under Major- 
General Hancock. General Hancock was given command of the 
Kansas Expedition and in April nutrched from Fort Ril^ with 
about one thousiHid four hundred men — cavalry, artilloy, some 
infantry, and a pontoon tnun. So large a force had nevo* before 
been sent against the Indians of this re^on. 

Hfuicock moved by Fort Harka and Fort Zanth to Port 
Lamed, which he reached early in April. Meantime, he had atait 
word to the Indian agents to assemble th^ tribes to meet him 
in council. Wynkoop reports, September 15, 1867, that Hancock 
in his report to Grant charges him, Wynkoop, with represent- 
ing hia Indians as friendly when they were hostile. Wynko(q> 
insists that the Indians were friendly and that Hancock drove 
them to war. "His whole course in reference to the Indians 
of my agency was a mistake."* Leavenworth, the Kiowa and 
Comanche agent, denounces Hancock even more bitterly than 
Wynkoop. 

In his orders issued at the beginning of the mardi and printed 
in full by Stanley, Hancock says: "It is uncertun whetha war 
will be the lesidt of the expedition or not; it will depend upon the 
temper and behavior of the Indians with whom we come in con- 
tact. We axe prepared for war and will make it if proper occasion 
presents. We sluiU have war if the Indians are not properly 
disposed toward us. If they are for peace and no sufficient ground 
is presented for chastisement we are restricted hom punishing 
them for past grievances which are recorded agunst them; these 
matters have been left to the Indian Department for adjustment. 
No insolence will be tolerated from any bands of Indians whom 
we may encounter. We wish to show them that the Government 
is ready and able to punish them if they are hostile, althou^ it 
nu^ not be disposed to invite war."' 

^ Btport iff SecnUtrv <^ the InUrior for iSe7-9, p. ilO; ileo B»port cf Com- 
Iff Indian Affairt for 1867, p. 310. 
1^, voL I, p. 10. 
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The tone of this order cleariy shows Hancock's ignora&ce of 
tlungs relating to these tndiuis; that he marched with infancy 
and a pontoon train in pursuit of mounted Indians shows how 
little qualified he was for the command of such an expedition. 
His men were all freah from the battle-fields of the South and new 
to the pl^na. 

There can be no doubt that the Cheyennes were friendly, but 
at Fort Zarah a rumor was received that five hundred lodges had 
gathered with hostile intentions and Hancock seems to have acted 
on the assumption that this was true and to have distrusted the 
Indians and their agents before he met them. 

Wynkoop quotes a letter addressed to him by Hancock which 
says: " I request that you will inform them, the Indians, in such a 
manner as you may think proper, that I expect shortly to viat 
their ndghborhood, and that I will be glad to have an interview 
with thdr chiefs; and tell them also, if you please, that I go fully 
prepared for peace or war, and that hereaft^ I will in^st on their 
keeping off the miun lines of travel, where their presence is cal- 
culated to bring about collisions with the whites. If you prevail 
upon the Indians of your agency to abandon their habit of infest- 
ing the country travelled by our over-land routes, threatening, 
robbing, and intimidating travelers, we will defer that matter to 
you. If not, I would be pleased by your presence with me when 
I visit the locality of your tribes, to show that the officers of the 
government are acting in harmony." 

In compliance with this request Wynkoop called togeth^ the 
prindpal chiefs of the Dog Soldiers and of the Cheyennes at 
Fort Lamed, to have a talk with Hancock. The chiefs answered 
the call at once, coming thirty-five miles to the post, although the 
Slow was deep and their horses were miserably thin and scarcely 
able to travel. Hancock talked with these chiefs in his camp at 
night, an unexampled proceeding, for friendly councils with In- 
dians are always held during the day. This talk at night made 
the Indians suspicious and Hancock's statement that he intended 
to visit the village made them more so. Hancock gave Wyn- 
koop no opportunity to speak to the Indians, although in his 
letter the general had stated that he would defer the whole matter 
to the agent so long as the Indians kept off the road. Stanley^ 
I etanle}', voL I, pp. 29, 30. 
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and Custer' ^ve accounts of ihe council and Stanley gives Han- 
cock's speedi. Hancock spoke to these Cheyennes about white 
priaoners which he impUed they had tak^i, but as a matter of 
fact these prisoners were taken in Texas and by the Elowaa. 
TTie Cheyennes had notlung to do with them and very likely 
knew nothing about them. Nevertheless Hancock held them 
responsible. Wynkoop* in his report says that he protested 
against the march to the CheyeDne village but Hancock in^ted. 

It was understood that the village was on Pawnee Fork, about 
thirty-five mHea west of Fort Lamed. Really it was about ten 
miles farther off. Hancock, leaving the Santa F£ Road, which 
his expedition had been sent to keep open, started directly away 
from the road to march to this village. He was thus uninteiH 
tionally doing everything that he could to stir up a war. He took 
with him his whole body of troops and moved up the Pawnee 
Fork, the chiefs riding with the column in all friendliness, but 
very much worried as to what effect the appearance of the troops 
might have on thdr people. It may be imagined that after thdr 
experience in November, 1864, the Cheyennes were very much 
afraid of the approach to their village of a large body of troops 
and it is not strange that a considerable proportion of the Indians 
in this camp imagined that a second Sand Creek massacre was 
impending.* 

The troops marched twenty or twenty-five miles from the 
fort and then encamped, the chleb remaining with the soldiers. 
Hancock now sent word to the village asking more chiefs to visit 
him, naming among them Roman Nose, whom he in common 
with many other pe(q>le insisted on con^dering the prindpal 
chief, although he was not a chief at all. The Indians did not 
arrive at the time set next morning, because their camp was ten 
miles farther away than Hancock had supposed and thus not 
enough time had been allowed them for reaching Hancock. 
Hancock now declared that he believed the Indians felt guilty 
and would not come, so he broke camp and ordered an advance.* 

Hie column marched six miles and then met about three 

» Cuater's MvLifeontiui Plaint, p. 24. 

■ lUport of tAe Secrtiary <^ ths Interior, p. 311. 

■ Ibid., p. 311. 
• Ibid., p. 312. 
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hundred Indians 1^0 were on their way to meet Hancock at his 
camp in response to his summons. Hancock at once depleted 
his men in line of battle, and Wynkoop says they had all the 
appearance of troops going into action, the cavalry coming into 
line at a gallop with sabres drawn. 

Wynkoop asked permission to ride forward and reassure the 
Indians, and General Hancock tokl him he might go. Wynkoop 
rode forward to the Indian line and talked with Roman Nose 
and some of the chiefs and took them forward, and Hancock 
and others met them midway. Custer and Stanley do not men- 
tion that Wynkoop rode forward alone but say that the general 
and otha officers rode forward, seeming to imply that to ride 
out and meet such hostile Indians was an evidence of courage. 
Wynkoop says that Hancock told the chiefs that it was too windy 
to talk there; that he would talk at his camp that night. Bent 
states that Roman Nose had just told Bull Bear that he intended 
to lull Hancock at the head of his troops, but Bull Bear begged 
him not to do this as it would endanger the women and chil(h«n. 
The Indians seemed to have been prepared for any event, for they 
had their hows strung and spare arrows in their hands. They 
had very few guns. A magazine article printed in 1868 describes 
Roman Nose as heavily armed, with Spencer carbine, four heavy 
revolvers in his belt, while carrying in his left hand a bow and a 
numba of arrows. Obviously, if Roman Nose was so well pro- 
vided with firearms as said, he had no ammunition for them, or 
else he would have carried a firearm in his hands. Guerrier 
subsequently told George Bent that Roman Nose told him that 
he intended to kill General Hancock. Guerrier says that Roman 
Nose sat on his horse near the general and looked him straight 
in the eyes for a long time. Hancock asked sharply if the Indians 
wished war and Roman Nose replied sarcastically that if they had 
wanted war they would not have been likely to come out in the 
open and face such a force or have come so close to the big guns. 
Hancock then asked why Roman Nose had not come to the coun- 
cil and Roman Nose explained that his horses were too weak to 
travel, while everyone who came to him told a different story 
about Hancock's intentions. 

When the troops had formed in line of battle a considerable 
number of Indians, who had been following the mounted men on 
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foot, ran away, and during this talk a number of Indians sU^^Mti 
(^.* As soon as the principal men returned to the line of Indians 
they wheeled and the Indians rode off rapidly toward thdr vil- 
Uges, while the troops resumed their march. Bull Bear again 
asked Hancock, through Guerrier, not to camp near the village 
lest the women and children, already frightened, should run away. 
Hancock rephed that he intended to camp close to the village. 
Davis in the article* already referred to says that Hancock's 
purpose was to camp at some distance from the village, but be- 
cause the Indians had burned the grass to keep him away there 
was no grazing for the horses except near their own camp, lliis 
burning of the prairie is not mentioned in other accounts. Soon 
after the troops had made camp some of the chiefs came in and 
rqiorted that the wom«i and diildren had run away. The sub- 
stance of the talk is no doubt given in Guerrier's statement to be 
quoted later. Hancock asked why they had gone. Roman 
Nose stud that they were frightened, and asked Hancock if he 
had not heard of Sand Creek, when the troops had come to the 
Indian village wider appearances very similar to those of that 
day. Hancock declared that he regarded the flight of the women 
and children an act of treachery and demanded that they be 
brought back. According to Wynkoop, three chiefs said they 
would go and try to persuade them to come back; Guerrier says 
two chiefs offered to go. Hancock loaned them horses, their 
own being too weak to travel. Wynkoop says they returned 
about midnight reporting the women and children too far scattered 
over the prairie to be brought back. That the horses were re- 
turned is shown by the testimony of Wynkoop' and by that of 
Guerrier, who led the horses hack to the camp and rqwrted to 
General Hancock. Nevertheless it was claimed that the chiefs 
did not come back; did not return the horses, and that they took 
the horses and went on this trip without any intention of letiun- 
ing, acting treacheroiisly throughout.* 

■ Report of Seeretary of Interior, pp. 311, 312; aee also Stanley, p. 37, and 
Cuata's account in My Life on the Phrin: 

■ " A Sununer oa the Plains," by T. R. Davis, Harpet't Magcmie for 1868, 
v<ri. 36. 

• Report cf SeerOary of the Inieriar, p. 312. 

* Custer, however, in hia letters to his wife, makes oo such oharfs. Id a 
letter dated Pawnee Foi^, April 15, 20 minutes to 3 a. u. {evidmtly wiittoi 
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About the time the commsDd left Fort Laroed, EdmoDd 
Guerrier was engaged by Hancock aa interpreter. In 1908 he 
gave me his recollection of the approach to the Cheyenne village, 
saying: 

Siortly after I was engaged as iaterpmtex we had a vint from Bull Bear, 
the diief, and Tall Bull and White Horse, chiefs of the Dog Soldiers. They 
asked Gen. Hancock not to come neu that camp. They feared that he had 
a purpose to harm them and thought that if his visit was a peaceful one he 
would not have brought such a great body of soldiers with bim. Tliat night 
Gta. Hancock said that he was going to where their village was, and he 
started tot it. It took some time to get there, for they marched slowly 
and the troops had pontoon bridges which they put down over Pawnee 
Fork. 

Some time before we got near the village some <^ the Cbeyennes came 
out to meet us, Soman Nose, Tall Bull, White Horse, and Bull Bear. They 
talked and agun asked Gen. Hancock not to cx»ne up near to the village. 
Iliey said: "Because of what you tdd us last night, we have not been able 
to hold our women and children: they are all frightened and have run aw^ 
and they will not come back: they fear the soldio^" 

General Hancock said: "You must get them bade, and I expect you to 
do 80." 

He marched up and camped quite dose to the village. Tlie Indians had 
told him that it would be impossible ttx them to ovwtake those who had run 
sway, because it was early in the spring and oU their hixses were thin and 
weak and unable to ftavel. 

Tlien Genovl Hancock offered to give them a couj^e of horses that dwjr 
could use in sending out nmuera, and he did so. 

After camp had hem made, in the evening he sent for me and said: 
"G«ary, are you afraid to go up to the camp there and talk to these Indians 
and to stay thoe all n^tT" I said that I was not and eii>ressed my will- 
ingness to go, and then Gen. Hancock said: "If those Indians run away I 
shall hold you re^Nmailrie." Then I said I did not want to go on those terms; 
that I ooidd not keep the Indians from runnii^ away, but could only nptxt 
that they had run aw^. 

"Wdl," said G(sl Hancock, "go up tbcax anyway and if they run away 
crane and let me know." 

I went up to the camp and talked with the ivindpsl moL Tbey were 
frightened and yet ba some time said nothing definite as to what they in- 

the ni^t the Indians ran away, but misdated) , he tells how a half-breed guide 
notified Hancock, about sunset, that the Indians were saddling up, and how 
he. Caster, surrmmded the camp at midnight, but found the Indiana gcaie. 
He says : "Hiey feared us ; feared another massacre like Chivington's. . . , 
I am to pursue them. ... I do not anticipate war, or evrai difficulty, as tha 
^dians are frightfoed to death, and only ran away from fear."— Quoted from 
Tmiiing m the Plaint, pp. 660-1, by Mrs. £. B. Oustv, New York, 1887. 
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tended to do. "Tbsa they left me in the lodge vith the youag men and wmt 
out and ctmsulted among themadvee and then csme bade and bdd me that 
they had decided not to stay, but to nm avay with their w<»ien and diO- 
dren. Iliejr returned to me die two horses that had been given tbem to use 
in sending auaaengaa to the wmnei and diildren and I mounted my own 
hone and leading the two others returned to camp and Kptxted to Gen. 
Hancock that the Indiana had decided to nm away. 

When Hancock learned that the Indians had gone ot were 
going he ordered the cavalry to surround the camp. When it 
was captured no one was found in it except an old Sioux with a 
broken leg, his wife, and a little girl. Various tales are told about 
the treatment of this child, who was feeble-minded.^ 

Wynkoop says that General Hancock declared that same night 
that he wotUd bum the village. Hancock, however, daims that 
he did not reach this decision until after he had learned from 
Custer that the Indians had begun raiding on the Smo^ Hill 
River. Custer's report, however, was not received until April 
16 at the very earliest and Wynkoop* mode a written protest 
against the burning of the village on April 13. Stanley* said 
that Hancock had determined to bum the village April 14. 

Guerrier was sent to guide Custer in following the Indians. 
He says that the trail was hard to foUow because in order to travd 
faster the Indians had discarded their travois and packed their 
property on their horses* badcs, and then soon after leaving the 
village had scattered out. Howeva, they were followed to the 
Smoky Hill River, where it was found that they had attacked a 
stage station — ^FossU Station — where they killed two men on the 
night of the 14th-15th. Custer sent two troops of cavalry after 
the smaU party, thought to be the Sioux, who made this raid, and 
-with three troops followed the main body of Indiana toward 
Beaver Creek, but faUed to overtake them. 

Hancock had threatened to chastise these Indians most severely 
if they made any trouble, but having now driven them to hos- 
tilities he found it impossible to strike them at all, as they moved 
much more rapidly than his troops. The only Indians killed were 
some friendly Cheyennes of Black Kettie's camp, six of whom 

> Stanley, vol. I, pp. 89, 40. 

* Report if SearOary of Inttrior, 1867-^ p. 813. 

■ Stanley, ToL I, p. 40. 
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liad gone up to visit the Dog Soldiers just before Hancock came 
•to the camp. They had gone on foot to the Dog Soldiers' village 
Crom the south. Their names were: One Bear/ Burnt All Over,' 
■>Wolf in the Middle,' Plenty of Horses,* Pawnee Man,' and Eagle's 
Nest.* 

When General Hancock came and made camp close to the 
village and the Indians got frightened and ran away, scattering 
and leaving their lodges standing, these young men set out to 
return south to their camp. As they were starting One Bear 
said to them: "Well, now, come on; let us travel fast. I know 
-w^here there is a stage station on the Arkansas; we will go back 
tliere as quickly as we can and perhaps there we may be able to 
take some horses and we shall have something to ride home." 
ITfais ranch was at the Cimarron Crossmg, above Fort Lamed. 

They travelled fast all through the night and at last, just 
about daylight, they reached the point of a bill, and looking ov^ 
it could see the stage station. One Bear said to the others: 
" Now, friends, you stay here and I will go ahead and take a look, 
and see if any loose ftnimiyttt are wandering aroimd near the 
station." 

He went off and presently came back and said to the others: 
"There are soldiers there and a number of them are coming this 
way." Just then they all heard a bugle-call. 

Plenty of Horses said to the others: "Well, what are we going 
to do ? Here is a level prairie and these soldiers are coming." 

"Well," said Burnt All Over, "there is a little hollow at the 
head of a ravine that we passed; let us go back there and hide." 
They b^an to drop the things that they were carrying and 
started back, but just as they started they saw coming over the 
hill from the other way another party of soldiers. They were 
to be attacked on both sides.^ 

The Cheyennes stopped and stood there for a moment or two, 
and the soldiers stopped, too, and sat on thdr horses and looked 
at them. 

'NShk'-na-kft, One Bear. 

1 Mfthlm-hkBrheh", Burnt All Oror. 

> H&4iI'-flB-taa-Itut, Wolf in the MidtUs. 

«Mfr4n'-&Jiani-kS'-lBt^wtot, Pkmty td Honw. 

* On'4-htt, Pawnee Man. • Nlt-dv'.U^njta, EtRle'i Nest 

'SUnlejr, toL I, p. fiO. 
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One Bear called out: "Let us make for the nv&, but strike it 
above the stage station, going around the soldiers on tbeir right 
hand." 

The soldiers followed them, but the Cheyennes got first to the 
river and crossed to a little island, and there got in the brush 
and b^^ to throw up breastworks. When the soldiers reached 
the river bank they got off and tied theu horses and started to 
attack them on foot. Just before the Indians were going into 
the river they passed through some high rushes that grew on the 
edge <A the water, and here Pawnee Man and Wolf in the Middle 
turned off to one side, and lay down in the high rushes, while 
the other four w^t on over to the island. 

Some of the soIdi^3 tied thm horses right close to where 
these two men were hiding, and Pawnee Man siud to Wolf in the 
Middle: "Now, let us get up and take a couple of these horses 
and get away, llie soldiers are not thinking of us now and we 
can get a good start"; but Wolf in the Middle stud: "No, let us 
crawl farther down the stream and still hide. We may choose 
poor horses and they will catch us at once," so they crept farther 
down the stream and remiuned hiddoi in the grass until night. 

Meantime the soldiers cm the north side of the island b^an 
to shoot at the men who were ludden there, and after they had 
been doing this for some time One Bear made up his mind that 
the place was too dangerous, and he said to the others: "Let us 
get away ^m here." llie four got up out of their hiding-places 
and started to run across the river. One Bear had crossed and 
was just climbing up the bank when a ball struck and killed him. 
As soon as he fell Plenty of Horses, who was close to him, ran back 
to One Bear and got his quiver so that he might have more ar^ 
rows. Burnt All Over stopped, and while Plenty of Horses was 
taking the quiver was shot in the shoulder. Meantime Eagle's 
Nest had started off over the prairie, making for the sand hills 
a mile and a half away. The soldiers were coming and followed 
Eagle's Nest. 

Burnt AH Over and Plen^ of Horses turned up the creek and, 
running in the valley, were not followed. The soldiers pursued 
E^e's Nest and did not overtake him until he had reached the 
sand hills, where they killed him. Burnt All Over and Plenty of 
Horses went up mto the aand hills, and just as they disappeared 
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the aoldiers took a shot at them. Among the sand hills they found 
a aand blowout and, creeping in there, hid until night. 

Theae two young men. One Bear and Eagle's Nest, were the 
only Indiana kUled by Hancock's one thousand four hundred men 
during the spring campai^. Custer's pursuit was fruitless and 
be returned with Us r^imrat to Fort Hays and went into camp. 
Hancock, after burning the D(^ Soldier and Sioux village on 
Pawnee Fork, marched to Fort Dodge,* on the Arkansas and held 
talks with the Eaowas and Arapahoes, who had remained quiet 
and taken no part in the war. On hearing of the trouble on 
Pawnee Fork, the two tribes had fied from the Arkansas, but the 
chiefs came in to talk with Hancodc. Hancock now marched to 
Fort Hays, where he found Custer in camp, and on May 9 he left 
for Fort Leavenworth and his campiu^ was over, but the trouble 
which Hancock had stirred up was not ova*. In May and June 
the Indians, whose village had been destroyed, repeatedly raided 
the Platte road.* 

At this time the Union Pacific Rulroad had been constructed 
as far as North Platte at the forks of the Platte, and the Kansas 
Pacific up the Smoky Hill as far as Fort Harker. The old stage 
line ran from the end of the track at Port Harker west to Denver. 
Along this road the Indians were very troublesome, burning 
stations and attacking coaches, from June to September,* 

■ Port DodgB, wtabliBhed 1865, above Fort lAmed and below Cimainm 
CrooBiig. 

»8tw»ley, pp. 110-3; kIbo p. 119. 

* June, 1867. Ooremor Crawford, in Iiifl Kanta* in llu SixH«t, f^vw ao- 
onuita of amoj raids on the Smok}r HiU line in June, July, August, and 
September, pp. 266 tl ttq. Theee attacks were moetV)' on ttie railroad build- 
en operating weet of Fart Harkm-, and on Uie stage line that ran from Fwt 
Harker west. 

June 24, J. D. Feny, President of the Kanau Padfio Railroad, writes to 
Crawford that the lodiaiis have been making raids and have stampeded one 
thousand laborers who had come in to Port Harker, and refute to go out and 
wcwk because of danger from Indian attacks — p. 2S6. Same dajr report from 
Bunkv Hill, two more men killed. 

June 27, railroad engine«-eamp attacked near Fort Haiker, one man 
killed, etc. An attack was made afanost every daj, a man or two killed, and 
some stock run off in each attack. 

When the Indiana drove all the laboren off the railroad line weet ctf HaAsr, 
June 24, OoTemor Crawfcrd began to urge Shwidan and Sherman to potnit 
him to recruit a regiment c^ Kannan volunteen "to protect (he railroaid 
wodmuo." Sherman at length authorised this on July 1, and tlie Hinetewth 
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To puniah these raiders. General Custer was sent into the fidd 
with the Sevcmth Cavalry to try to strike the villages of the 
Indians. He moved from Fort H^a on the Smoky Hill in May, 
and rode over much of the country north of this, as ^ as the 
Platte, but found no Indians. His command camped at Jack 
Morrow's old randi, near Fort McPhoson, on the Platte, llus 
post had been built on the site of okl Fort Cottonwood, at 
Cottonwood Springs, Nebraska, about midway between Fort 
Eeamy and Julesburg. Here the Sioux chief Pawnee Kill^ and 
other chirfs came in and had a talk with Custer. They dedared 
thonselves Mendly, were ^ven some supplies, and went away. 
General Shennan reached the camp and t(dd Custer that he 
doubted these peaceful intentions, ordering him to go ahex them 
and bring them in, but they were dready beyond his readi. 

Aha supplying his command, Custer set out again, mardiing 
southward from the Platte toward the Republican. The country 
was rough and the hills steep. On June 24 the command was 
attacked by Indians who endeavored to drive off the animals.* 
They were discovered in time, and secured nothing except the 
carbine and ammunition of a sentry. Custer's own account is 
distorted and exag$;erated. He says several Indians woe shot. 
After this the main body of the Indians drew off to a hill about a 
mile from camp, where they formed a line and, signalling with 
mirrors, were soon joined by other parties of Indians, who seoned 
to come from evray direction. One of Custer's scouts, named 
Gay, was ordond to ride out toward the Indians and tiy to in- 
duce them to come in. He first rode toward them in a zigzag 
course, intimating friendship, and then called them to him by 
riding in a circle. A few Indians rode toward Gay and told him 
that they would talk if the white chief would bring with him only 
a few of his officers. Gay replied that in that case cmly as many 

Eansu CftTshy waa raind and seat out to Fort Harker. But instead of 
laotecting the line, the troope at once set out to chase Indiana. Two eompaniea 
of this r^pment found a tnfl and followed it toward the Republioam. They 
met one troop of the Tenth tJ. 8. negro eavalr^r and WMkt on, but on August 
21 they were eurprieed by Indians near the Republican. Next day the Indians 
attacked in force, killing three men, whoae bodies fell into the Indians' hands, 
and wounding thirty-fiTa others. Tiie troops fell baok hastily toward Fort 
Harko-. Crawford, p. 261. 

> Custer's My Lift on As Plain; p. S7. 
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Indiana should come as there were white mrai -who came toward 
them. RetunuDg to tlie command, he reported to Custer that 
Pawnee EoHer and some other Sioux dii^s were anxious to talk. 
A small number of officers went out to meet the Indians, who 
were twice as many as they were, and beades that small bodies 
of Indians woe constantly approaching nearer and nearer to the 
place of conference. The talk amounted to nothing; the Indians 
aaked for food and ammunition, ^diile General Custer, after 
trying to learn from Pawnee Killer sometlung about the atuation 
of his village, told the Sioux chief that he purposed to follow Um. 
He returned to camp and moved off after the Indians, but without 
success. A little later a small party of the Indians showed 
th^nselves near the command, and C&ptun L. Hamilton was 
ordered to take twenty men and follow than. He pursued them 
for eight or ten miles, when the small band of Indians suddmly 
increased to several hundred, and in a short time surrounded 
Hamilton's httle party, i^ch, however, kept off the Indians 
with the loss of only one horac. 

The wagon-train of the command was attacked and followed 
for fifteen miles, the wagons moving steadily along during the 
fi^t. l^eae all appeared to be Sioux. The same day that the 
wagons were attacked, there was a fight at Fort Wallace between 
the Indians and a company of the Seventh Cavalry und» Cq>tain 
Bamit. Here the Indians imitated the white man's mode d 
fightingj abandoning the usual custom of riding in a cirde, but 
forming a line and chaiging after the manner of a squadron of 
cavalry. This made the fighting desperate, for it was largely at 
very dose quarters. Some of the bravest and most ^cient non- 
commisaoned officers of the Seventh Cavalry were killed. When 
an TnHiftTi was shot and fell from his horse two companions 
would ride up to him, pick up the body, and carry it to a place of 
safety. The Indians gave wonderful exhlbidons of riding on this 
occasion. It is a high honor for a young man to expose himself 
by *iA«hing into the battle and assisting in carrying off a dead or 
wounded tribesman. This was one of ^e hard fights <rf the year. 

While Cust^ was on the Republican, lieutenant Kidder with 
ten men of the Second Cavaliy was sent by General ^eridan 
from Fort Sedgwick on the Platte with despatches to Custer. 
Red Bead, a Sioux from Powder River, guided the party. Kidder 
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never reached Custer, but when Custer moved south towaid Fort 
Wallace a scout struck a trail running along die high divide 
near Beaver Creek. Ulc tracks showed cavdry horses moving 
at a walk. Suddenly the trail turned off the divide, but tracks 
showed the horses now moving at a gallop. The scouts followed 
the tnul for about a mile from the ridge, and in a little hollow near 
the stream found the bodies of lieutenant Kidder, Red Bead, 
and ten soldiers dead, stripped and shot full of arrows. No one 
ever knew just how these men came to their death, as the Indiaps 
have always been afraid to tell the story. It has often been 
written and speculated about, but recently Good Bear, a Dog 
Scddier, who took part in the fight, told the story to George Bent. 
He ssdd that in June of that year he and a few other Dog Soldieis 
were camped with the Bru]£ Sioux hunting buffalo on Beaver 
Creek, a tributaiy of the Republican. The lodges of the Dog 
Soldiers were together, and at a little distance from the Sioux 
camp. One day some Sioux, who had been out after buffalo, came 
rushing by the Dog Soldiers' camp calling out that soldin? with 
pock-mules were coming toward the creek, and would be there in a 
few minutes. The hunters rode on to the Sioux camp and made 
the same report, and all the warriors began to prepare for a fight, 
"nte Cheyennes, who happened to have their ponies tied up 
close by their lodges, were the first to get mounted, and at once 
rode off in search of the soldiers, whom they presently discovered 
in a little hollow near the stream, dismounted and ready for a 
fight. One of the Dog Soldiers, named Tobacco,* began riding 
around the soldiers and shooting, and the others did the same. 
Presently the Sioux rode up and jiunped off their horses, prefer^ 
ring to fight on foot. They began to crawl through the grass on 
Kidder's party, while the Dog Soldiers kept circling about them 
and firing as they rode. Good Bear* had his horse shot under 
him, and Tobacco, the Cheyenne leader, also had his pony killed. 
All through the fight Red Bead, the Sioux who was with Eldder, 
kept calling to the attacking party of Sioux to let him out, but 
the Sioux would not listen to him, and kept creeping in closer 
and closer, until at last all the soldiers were killed. In this fight 
the Sioux lost two men, one of them Yellow Horse, who had beeo 
made a chief just before the engagement. 

> TMiOm'-o, TobMoo. ■ NUik'o-wQ-Ifr«, Good Bmt. 
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There were only twelve Cheycnnes in the fight, of whom were 
Tobacco, Big Head, and Howling Wdf. the Sioux were under 
Pawnee Killer, who only a few days before had had a peace talk 
with Custer on the Republican, and Bear Making Trouble. 

This covers the principal fighting in 1867, except the wredc 
of the railroad tnun. General Hancock's command, while he 
was in the field and later, in four months of active campaigning 
had killed four Indiana. Two of these were Cheycnnes, at the 
Cimarron Crossing, as already ei^lained, and two Sioux in the 
Kidder Fight 
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MEDICINE LODGE TREATY 



In the late summer of 1867, some Cheyennes succeeded in 
what was perhaps the only attempt to disable a railroad ever 
made by Indians. General Custer's summer campaign on the 
Republican and Smoky Hill Rivers had proved futile. The In- 
dians continued to nud unchecked in Kansas and Nebraska, and 
on the South Platte, in Colorado. In the early days of August a 
camp of Cheyenne Indians under Turkey Leg,' ctune to the Union 
Padific Railroad, near Plum Creek, and by interfering with the 
rails threw a hand-car off the track, and subsequently ditdied a 
freight train. A number of men were killed, and one, V^illiam 
Thompson, was scalped alive, recovered, and as recentiy as 1912 
was still living, in England. 

The printed accounts state that the Indiana took out a culvert 
and broke the track in that way, but the narrative of Porcupine, 
then a young man in the Cheyenne camp, ^ves the facts about it. 

Hancock and Cust», by camping close to the Cheyenne village 
thirty or forty miles west from Fort Lamed, on Pawnee Fork, in 
Kansas, had so frightened the Indians that they all ran away. 
Tley had travelled north or northwest and very likely had crossed 
the North Platte west of Ogallala, in what is now Nebraska. 

Custer, sent in pursuit of the Indians — ^to bring them badt — 
expected soon to overtake them, but, of course, did not do so. He 
followed them at a. good rate, but as he more nearly approached 
them the Indians, pursuing their usual tactics, separated into 
littie groups, and what had been a broad plain trail soon became 
very difficult to follow. Custer says* that the trails led north, 

' Turkey Leg wnB a Northern Cheyenne wboae camp was part of the time 
north ti the I^tt« and part of the time on the Republican River. The aotual 
leader of the party that ditched the train waa Spatted Wolf. 

■ My Liia m the Plain*, p. 36. 

364 
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and would have crossed the heads of the Smoky HOI and Repub- 
lican lUvers. Hiis would have brought them to the Platte River 
vest of the forks, ao that they would not have aeen the track of 
the Union Pacific Railroad, whidi was then built west only as 
far as North Platte, Nebraska. 

Porcupine's description of the country shows that the Indians 
approached the railroad from the north. 

The stwy of the train wreck is told at length by Stanley.' 
The men he interviewed were periuq>s not in a portion to make 
very careful observations of what happened at ibe time, and we 
may prefer the story told by Porcupine. Stanley, however, 
quotes the story of Thompaon, who was one of five men who 
started up the track on a hajid-car to repair telegraph lines. When 
the hand-car was thrown from the track by the obstruction, the 
men ran. Thompson was shot tbrou{^ the arm, knocked down 
and partially stunned by an Indian, who jumped from his hcMise, 
scalped him, and remounted to ride off. Thompson saw the scalp 
slip from the Indian's belt and r^^ained it, and later set out for 
Omaha, carrying his scalp in a piul of water, in the hope that it 
might be reattached to his head. He was treated by Doctor R. 
C. Moore, of Omaha. The operation was not successful, and 
Thompson finally went to England, and later sent back to Doctor 
Moore the scalp, which had been tanned. The scalp, preserved 
in alcohol, is now in the Omaha Public Library Museum. 

Porcupine's story is the only one ever told by an eye-witness 
of the train wreck. We may ima^ne that the plundering of the 
tnun, and the acquiring of what to the Indians must have seemed 
an inexhaustible supply of extraordinary and valuable plunder 
made a wild scene. It is related that young men tied to their 
pomes' tails the ends of bolts of calico and muslin, and amused 
themselves by careering over the prairie with long streamers 
waving behind them, each boy trying to ride over, tread upon, 
and so tear off the adornment of one of his fellows. 

After plundering the train, the Cheyennes went away to their 
camp, but almost at once came back, just in time to meet the 
Pawnee scouts who had cc«ne down to the railroad to look for 

As soon as the news of the occurrence reached Omaha, Major 
> Stanley, Sariy TVotwIi and Aduenivrta, voL I, p. 1S4. 
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Nmth, 1^0 was in command of four companies of Pawnee scouts 
then used in patrol duty along the line of the Union Pacific Rul- 
road, was telegraphed to for help. He was at the end of track, 
and was asked to bring down a company of his Pawnees to follow 
the Indians who had wrecked the train. The nearest company 
that he could spare was stationed twelve miles west of the end of 
track, but he td^raphed for cars to be in readiness at the end of 
track, and with Captain James Murie went to Plum Creek and 
thence to the scene of the train wredc. 

The Cheyennes w^e just returning for another load of plundw, 
and Miuie attacked and chased them. A running fight ensued, 
during which a young girl, MSn&h' — Island Woman — a lad, her 
brother, and two other women, one named Ho wa heh', meaning 
Nothing, and the other named Wun hu', meaning Bums, were 
captured. From this event the boy recaved the name he bean 
to-day — Pawnee. Mand Woman escaped, and is still living. An 
old man was killed. It is said that thirty head of horses weve 
captured. If so, these were old, slow horses. 

Porcupine's account, with some inteipolations, is as follows: 

We had had & fi^t with the scMers on (near) Aah Creek,' which flows 
into the Arkansaa. Then were Sioux and Cheyennes in tbe fight, and the 
troc^ had defeated us and taken evctything thiit we bod, and bod made us 
poor. We were fecUng angr;. 

Not Itmg after that we saw the fint trun of cars that any <d us had seen. 
We lodced at it from a hi^ ridge. Far oS it was vtxy small, but it k^t 
coming and growing la^er all the time, puffing out smoke and steam, and sa 
it came on we said to each other that it locjced like a white man's pipe when 
he waa smokijig. 

1^ soldiers had beaten ua in the fight and we thou^t that perii^» it 
was because of the way in which they rode and earned themaelvea, and we 
determined that we would try to imitate the soldiers, so ve rode two by two 
in double file. One of the men bad a bugle and from time to time he blew it 
in imitation of the bugle-call of the troops. 

After we had seen this bain and watched it come near ua and grow large 
and pass by and then disappear in the distance, we went down from the ridge 
where we had been, to locjc at the ground where the train bad passed, to see 
what Kxt of trail it made. When we came near to the tncJc we couU aee 

' So Porcupine, but perhaps be means near Ash Creek. All the printed 
acoounta agree that the village waa on the Pawnee Fork, which ia just south 
of Wabut Creek, which the Cheyennes call Aah Creek, MfltO shB', where 
nah trees grow tUck. 
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uliite pM^le going up and down hy it, riding in light wsgcau. We wtm 
riding two by two and when we had come near to the track the nun with the 
bu^ Bouoded it, and the Indiana spread out and fuined a line «nd tor a little 
my marched with extended front, and then again formed by twoa. The 
white people paid no attention to us. Perhaps th^ thought that we were 
eoldien. 

We czoeaed the trade, loddng cardully at it as we passed, and then went 
OD and crossed the riva . 

Not long after this, aa we talked erf our trouUes, we sud among ounelvea: 
"Now the white people have t^cen all we had and have made us pow and we 
ought to do something. In these big wagons that go on this metal road, there 
must be things that are valuable — perhaps clothing. If we could throw these 
wagtHis off the iron they run on and break them open, we should find out 
iriiat was in them aiMl could take whatever might be useful to us." 

Red Wolf and I tried to do this. We got a big stide, and just befcav sun- 
down one day tied it to the rails and sat down to watch and see what would 
h^tpen. Close by the track we buitt a big fire. Quite a long time after it 
got darit we heard a rumbling sound, at first very faint, but constantly growing 
louder. We. said to each other: "It is coming." Presently the sound grew 
loud, and through the darkness we could see a small thing coming with some- 
thing on it that moved up and down. 

' It was a band-car with two men vorkmg it. 

Wboi the men on the car saw the fire and the Indians, th^ worked 
harder ao as to nin by them quiddy, but when the car struck the stick it 
jumped hi^ into the tit. llie men on it got up from where they had fallen 
and ran aw^y, but were soon overtaken aod IdUed. 

On the hand-car were two guns, and in handling tliem the Indians pulled 
■omething and the guns broke in two in the middle and the barrels fell down. 
The Indiana sud :" It is a pity that these ate bn^en; if thqr had not been, we 
should have had two good guns." 

Hiese were Spencer carbines, the first breech-loaders these 
Cheyennes had seen. 

AftOT their success in ditching the hand-car they thought 
they would do more. ITiey took levers, and after pulling out the 
spikes at the end of a rati, they bent the rail up a foot or two in 
the air. The next tnun came from the side of the bent-up rail. 
Porcupine said that the weight of the train ought to have bent 
back the rail in place; but in raising it they must have given tt 8 
fiidewise twist, ao that when the rul came down on the ties, the 
ends of the two rails did not meet, and the train jumped the track. 
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Looking «ast am the long levd plain, we saw a amall li^t dgae to Ae 
horizon, and aome one said: "Ute morning sUr is rising." "No," said an- 
aibtx, "that is one of those things that we have seen." "No," said a thiid 
man, "the first one has gcme out and another one ia riang," 

It was leuned afterward that tliey had aeen the headlights 
c^ two tiains that were coming, one following behind the other. 

Tbey sent mai on the best hwses they had eaatwaid idong the track to 
find out what these lights were and to crane and report, telling them also to 
ydl and shoot, in the hope that they might frighten it. l^e men went, and 
as soon as th^ saw that the first li^t was on a train, they started to return, 
riding as hard aa they could, but before they had reached the {dace the train 
ovatoA aitd passed them. Some of them fired at the train and cue tried to 
throw a rope over the engine, but when they got dose, the bones woe tri^^t- 
oted and ran away. When thqr fired, the train made a kiud ncnse— puffing — 
and threw up spaika into the ur, grang faater and faster, until it readied the 
laeak, and the locranotive jumped into the air and the cars all came together. 

After the train was wrecked, a man with a lantern was seen coming running 
alMig tbe trade, swearing in a loud tone of voice. Ifo waatheimly (»e«itbe 
bain left aUve. Hiey killed him. "Hie other train stt^iped acmiewbere far off 
and whistled. Four or five mai came walking along the track toward the 
wrecked tnun. The Cheyennes did not attack them, lbs seouid train then 
badced aw^. 

Next morning they plundered and burned the wrecked trun and scattered 
the contents of the cars all over the prairie. Th^ tied bdts of calico to their 
horses' toils, and galloped about and had mudi amusement. 

As they were going away with their plunder, anoths train came up from 
the west and many sddiera got off it, but they did not attadc the Chey^uies. 
Later scMne ot the Cheyennes went back tar more plund^ and were attacked 
by the Pawnees and drivra awi^. An old man was killed and a wranan and 
a bc^. Pawnee, and a girl. Island Woman, were ci^>tuied. 

After Murie and his Pawnees had chased the Indians pretty 
well out of the coimtry, they returned to Plum Creek, where they 
remwied in camp for a couple of months. At the end of this 
time Turkey Leg sent a runner to North Platte, saying that the 
little boy who had been captured was his nephew, and that for 
the boy and the young women in the hands of the Pawnees 
Turkey Leg would exchange six white prisoners that he had. 
lie Pawnees were consulted, and agreed that this should be 
done. 

The message to Major North appears to have come through 
some of the Indians who had already b^un to gather at North 
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Platte, for a coimcfl to be Iield between the Sioux and Cheyennes, 
and tbe members of the peace commission, who later made the 
treaty of Medicine Lodge. 

It was agreed between Major North and Turkey Leg that the 
white prisoners should be brought in to North Platte, and that on 
the same day the two Cheyenne prisonera should be exchanged — 
the exchange to be made in the railroad eating-house. This 
was done. The white prisoners thus rescued were three young 
giris, two of them nineteen and one seventeen years old, a pair 
of twin boys ax years of age, and a baby. 

At the council there were present Spotted Tail of the Brul£a, 
Man Afrud of His Horses, Man that Walks Under the Ground, 
Pawnee IQller, Standing Elk, Spotted Bear, Black Deer, Turkey 
L^, Cut Nose, Whistler, Big Mouth, Cold Feet, Cold Face, 
Crazy liOdge, and several othos. 

The conmiisnoners were Generals Sherman, Harney, Terry, 
Augur, and Sanborn, Honorable N. G. Taylor, Commissioner of 
Inc^an Afiiurs, Colonel Tappan, and Senator Henderson. 

Tlie chief subject discussed by the Indians was the abandon- 
mmt of the roads running through thdr countiy. They urged 
this on the ground that the rulroads drove off the wild game and 
so deprived them of their sub»atence. The Indians, of course, 
asked for many things, but the main point they made was that 
they could not readily adapt themselves to the settled life which 
the conunissioners recommended. Stanley quotes one man aa 
saying: "Ever since I have been bom I have eaten wUd meat. 
tiSy father and grandfather ate wiM meat before me; we cannot 
give up quickly the customs of our fathers." This was a brief 
and telling summary of the Indians' point of view. 

lliis council was preliminary to the one to be held near Fort 
Lamed in October, and when it adjourned it was with the pur- 
pose of meeting there. 

In October, 1867, at a camp on Medidne Lodge Creek, in 
southern Kansas, was signed the treaty of peace known as the 
treaty of Medicine Ix>dge. The Indian tribes who took part 
were the Cheyennes, Arapahoes, Kiowas, Apacbes, and Ounanches. 
The members of the peace commission were Generals Terry, Har- 
ney, Sanborn, and Augur, Senator John B. Henderson, Conunis- 
Moner N. G. Taylor, and Colonel T^pan. There were present 
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also Governor Crawford, Ex-Iieotoiant Governor Root; and 
SenatiM- Roas. Tbe secretary was A. S. H. Wlute. The ocxaaoi 
was one irf importance. Hie commissioD was escorted to tlte place 
of meedng by three tnx^ of the Seventh Cavaby, and a faatteiy 
of gatling guns. A number of new^M^>a' crarespixidaits woe 
present, among them H. M. Stanley, then corre^mndoit of the 
New Yorit Heraid, and afterward famous as the African exidwer.' 

Tbs events leading up to tibe council at idiidi this treaty was 
Bgned were these: 

During the spring of 1867 Indians had been dinng Tossn or 
less raiding on the Arkansas, and Colonel Leavenworth, then 
agent for the Xiowas and Comandies, had been ordered by the 
Commiaaioner of Indian Afffuts to try to bring together all the 
tribes that had been hostile, and to make a peace with them. In 
order to do this, Colond Leavenworth wrote to George Bent, 
asking him to do what he could to persuade some tA ihe head 
men among the Indians to come in, and meet Leavenworth at 
the mouth of the Little Arkansas River, where the TOchitaa were 
then living. Bent was then (June, 1867) camped with aU the 
Southern Cbeyennea in Texas, on a stream known to the Chey- 
ennes as Bitter Water,* but called by the whites Sweet Wat». 
He messenger from Leavenworth to Bent was a Mexican, named 
Sylvestro, who for a long time had been living with different tribes 
of Indiana — Wichitaa, Kiowas, Comanches, and Cheyennes. 

When Black Kettle, chief of the Cheyennes, was consulted 
about the matter, he repressed his willingness to go, and he, 
Sylvestro, and Bent, with two or three other men and women, 
started to go to the mouth of the Uttle Arkansas. There they 
found Colonel Leavenworth, and camped with him were Ten 
Bears and Long Hat, chiefs of the Comanches, Wolf Sleeve, of 
the Apaches, and Black Eagle, a young chief of the Kiowas, 
with two or three of his people. Three Arapahoes came in the 
same day that Bent and Black Kettle reached there. One of 
these was a subchief, named Yellow Horse. 

llie day after these people got in, Colonel Leavenworth met 

■ Tbn wttneaaea to the ti«aty wer« Thomaa Murphy, Majot Dotu^u, H. H. 
Stanly, Jc^ Smith, and George Bent. LieuWnant, now Majoc-QBicnl, 
E. 8. Godtnv waa attached to the esoort. 

* WI Ohkl m&p. 
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the diiefs and e]q)Iauied to them that he had been ordered by 
the Commisdoner of Indian Affairs to meet some of the chi^ (rf 
the different tribes, and discuss the question of peace, and to ask 
them to select a place where they would Dteet oommissioners 
who were to come out from Washington to talk matters over, and 
make a peace, if this could be arranged. Colonel Leavenworth 
asked tt^m to choose a place not too far from Fort Lamed, be- 
cause presents were to be sent out to them, and as there were no 
roads in the country, and the goods would have to be hauled by 
teams, they wished to deliver them as near the point of supply 
as pos^ble. 

All the chiefs present seemed to agree that it was desirable 
to be on friendly terms with the white people, and Black Kettle 
declared that he would return to his camp, consult with his 
people, and ask them to sdect a meeting place. He added that 
the other tribes must be consulted, and all would have to agree 
on the place <rf meeting. Ten Bears, of the Comanches, without 
any hedtation expressed the opinion that some place on Medidne 
Lodge Creek would be more convenient than any other. The 
country from Fort Lamed down to that stream was levd, and 
wagons would have no difficulty in reaching it. 

To Black Kettle and Yellow Horse he scud: "Tdl your people 
iritat I say, and teU than that this is the best place for us to 
meet" 

After thor talk with Colonel Leavenworth, the chiefs dis- 
poned to their various camps. 

At this time the only people who were raiding on the Arkansas 
were the Cheyennes, who had been running off stock, and killing 
white men. Ajs soon as Block Kettle had returned to his camp, 
this raiding ceased. The chiefs stopped it, insisting that the 
young men should no longer commit depredations on the whites. 

Colonel Leavenworth now returned to Fort Lamed for further 
instructioas, and asked Bent to remain at the mouth of the LitUe 
Arkansas, until further ordera. Leavenworth was gone for about 
a month, ^^^lliam Griffenst^, a trader who had married into 
tiie Cheyenne tribe, was camped near the Wichita, and Bent 
stayed with him. 

On Colonel Leavenworth's return he read Bent a letter an- 
nouncing that Thomas Murphy, the Superintendent of Indian 
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Affurs for the District, was already at Fort Lamed, and that 
great quantities of goods were being shipped in there for distri- 
bution to the Indians. 

"Now," said Colonel Leavenworth, "I wish you to go out 
and gather up these Indians, and get them to come in to what- 
ever point they have selected, and from time to time to send me 
a runner tdling me where it is to be; then come back and meet 
me at Chisholm's ranch, at Coimdl Grove, on the north foi^ of 
the Canadian." 

Accordingly, with a companion Bent started out to look for 
the Indians. Tlie first village they came to waa that of the Aiapa- 
hoes, all of whom were camped on the Cimarron. Bent delivered 
Colond Leavenworth's message to the Arapahoes, who said that 
they would move in toward the Medicine Lodge, and soon started. 
He learned from the Arapahoes that the Cheyenne camp was on 
Beaver Creek, a little below where Wolf Creek runs into it, and 
after resting their horses for two days, they went thither, and 
found a Ia^;e village of Cheyennes, in which were all the Dog 
Soldiers, who had recently moved south from the Republican 
River and joined the main village. 

lie Cheyennes agreed to go to the meeting place, and Blade 
Kettle and a few men went over to the camp of the Kiowos and 
Comanches, who also agreed to meet at this place, whither the 
Apaches — at that time living with the Arapahoes — had already 
gone with the Arapahoes. Black Kettle asked Bent, when he 
returned, to take with him a part of Black Kettle's family, and 
leave them at the Arapaho camp. After leaving Black Kettle's 
people with the Arapahoes, Bent went on to Council Grove. 

Colonel I^eavenworth had not reached there, but Grifienat^ 
had a letter saying that Colonel Leavenworth had been ordered 
bade to Lamed, and that Bent should go there, and on his w^ 
should get the chiefs of the various tribes, and bring than into 
the post to nteet the superintendent. Griffenst^ and Bent 
started for Lamed, stopping on their way at a village of the 
Comanches. Ten Bears and Long Hat said that they were moving 
over to Medicine Lodge, and after telling Bent where the Arapaho 
and Cheyenne villages would be found, requested him to ask the 
chiefs of those tribes to await their arrival, bo that all the chkfs 
might go together to Lamed. 
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The Cheyenne and Arapaho chiefs waited as requested, and 
four or five days afto* Bent's arrival at the Ch^enne camp, the 
Kiowa and Comanche chiefs arrived, and these head mot — pa- 
hapa uxty or seventy is all — started for Lamed, about seventy 
miles distant On the way they camped at Rattlesnake Creek, 
and starting very early in the morning reached Lamed eariy in 
the day. Runners had been sent ahead to notify Colonel LeaveiH 
worth that they were coming, and when they reached the post 
they found that tents for their use had already been put up. The 
Indians had a talk with Superintendent Murphy, at which John 
Smith did the interpreting for the Cheyennes and Arapahoes, 
Bent decluing himself weary after the long rides he had made in 
the effort to get the Indians together. 

At the council whidi was to be held, old Jesse Chiahdm, a 
half-breed Cherokee Vfbo had a ranch not far from where Okla- 
homa City now is, on the north fork of the Canadian River, was 
to interpret for the Kiowas and Comanches, and Bent for the 
Cheyennes and Arapahoes. Ydlow Horse, the Arapaho, talked 
good Cheyenne. 

A few days after this. Murphy moved out to Medicine Lodge 
Credc, and selected a spot for the council ground. It was a wide, 
level flat on the north ade of the stream, with timber above and 
bdow, and good camping places. 

Bhtck Kettle's camp c^ Cheyennes — only about twenty-five 
lodges — ^was on the south side of the stream, and at some distance 
below ium was the camp of the Comanches, and below that the 
camp of the Kiowas. The Arapaho camp was on the north side 
of the stream, above Black Kettle's, and the camp of the Apaches 
was also on the north side, neariy opposite the Comanches. The 
main Cheyenne camp was over on the Cimarron, about twenty 
miles distant, and south of Black Kettle's camp on Medidne 
Lodge Creek. 

Supaintendent Murphy was camped here for about a montii 
bdore the commis^oners came, and during all this time six-mule 
teams were busy hauling out goods and presents from Fort Lamed. 
Among the things sent out were a herd of beef cattie, mudi coffee, 
sugar and flour, and dried fruits, and a vast quantity of blankets 
and dothing, material made up for the use of troops during the 
Qvil War, and at its close left over in the hasda oi the War De- 
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partment. Tlie War Dq»rtment liad turned this clothing avei 
to the Interior Department for iasue to the Indians, l^e beef 
was strange food to the Cheyennes and Arapahoes, who had been 
accustomed to live soldy on buffalo, but the Kiowaa and Coman- 
ches, who had been in Texas, ate it readily. In the r^on about 
the council ground buffalo were abundant, and the Cheyennes 
had no difficulty in procuring their accustomed food. 

The peace commiasion left Fort Lamed October 13, 1867, (or 
the camp on Medicine Lodge. Word had been recdved from 
llioinas Murphy that he already had four hundred and thirty- 
one lodges of people on the ground, and expected about as many 
moK. He believed that there would be five thousand Indians at 
the council. Befddes the commis^oners, the Indian Department 
was represented by Superintendent Murphy, Colonel Leaven- 
worth, Major Wynkoop, Colonel Rankin, and John Smith, in- 
terpreter. General Augur reached the camp a little later. He 
had been ordered to join the commisdon, to take the place of 
General Sherman, who had been recalled to Washingtcm. 

Stanley gives the Indiana present at the coundl at the time 
when the commis^on reached the camp as 100 lodges of Coman- 
ches, 150 lodges of Kiowas, 171 lodges of Arapahoes, 85 lodges of 
Kioiras-Apaches, and 250 lodges of Cheyennes. 

When the commisuoners arrived, thor escort camped in a 
line some distance north of Medicine Lodge Creek. In front fA 
the escort were lined up the wagons which had hauled out the 
supplies, and in front of these wagons was a line of tents occupied 
by the commissioners, a council tent, some tents containing stores, 
and at the east end of the line a guard tent. The council was 
held on the flat, between the commissioners' camp and the stream. 

The commissioners sat in a row in front of the great coundl 
tent, in which their clerks and stenographers did their writing. 
The Cheyenne and Arapaho chiefs sat to the right or west, while 
the chiefs of the Kiowas and Comanches sat to the left or east 
Behind the diiefs, in a wide circle, sat all the old and middle-aged 
men of the various tribes, and off toward the stream, ^tting on 
their horses, or lying on the ground and holding them, a great 
throng of young men and boys viewed the proceedings from a 
distance, for in those days it was not permitted for youths to be 
present at important meetings. 
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At the first talk — an informal one between the members of 
the commission, and about twenty-five men from the different 
tribes — ^there seems to have been much difference of opinion 
among the Indians as to when the main talk should be held. 
The principal council, however, seems to have been October 19, 
when many speeches were made. 

Senator Henderson proposed to the Kiowas that the Cheyennes 
and Arapahoes should be moved south of the Arkansas River; 
that the Kiowas should settle on the Red Biver, and around the 
V^cliita Mountains, and made various promises to feed and 
dothe them, and to give than odier presents. It was believed 
by Stanley that the Kiowas would sign the treaty on the follow- 
ing day, and, in fact, ten Kiowa and ten Comanche chiefs did 
sign it. 

The Cheyennes took their time about coming in. It seems 
that they were making a medidne lodge, and, according to Little 
Robe, could not be there for five or six days. The commissioners 
agreed to WMt four days, and apparentiy tiie Cheyennes did come 
in and sign, though definite information as to this is lacking. 

After the treaty had been agreed upon and signed by the 
chiefs, the commissioners announced that they must return, and 
that now the presents would be issued to the people. The chiefs 
of the various tribes touched the pen to recdpt for these goods, 
which w^e at once hauled out and deposited on the ground in 
three great piles; the one to the east was for the Kiowas and 
Comanches; that in the middle for the Cheyennes, and that to 
the west for the Arapahoes and Apadies. The chiefs selected a 
few men from the different bands of soldiers, and directed them 
to distribute the goods to the women and children. The quantity 
(^ material ^ven out was very great — so great, in fact, that the 
Indians could by no means carry it all away, but left piles of 
dothing, blankets, and other things lying on the ground. When 
the tribes separated to go to their respective camps, almost all 
the people were on foot, for all the horses were packed with food, 
blimkets, and other things, and so heavily loaded that the marches 
were very short. Many of the travois were full of nests of camp 
kettles, and axes, and other hardware. The packs were contin- 
ually coming off, the trsvob breaking down, and the abundance 
of their property made much trouble for the women. 
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Later this same peace cominisaioii went north, and was siq>- 
posed to h&ve made a treaty of peace with the Bnii6 and Ogallala 
Sioux, and Northern Cheyennes, and with the Crows. On the 
other hand, General Pope had already opened the Powder Rivo' 
or Bozeman Road to Moctana through the last hunting ground 
of Cheyennes, Aiapi^oea, and Sioux, and along it had been built — 
in the face of the protests of the Indians — Forts Reno, Phil 
Kearny, and C. F. Smith. As Stanley pmnts out, by this means 
war had been brought about, and had raged along the Platte 
and along the line of this military road. Tbe pving of a few 
presents and the signing of treaties by a few duefs would not 
appease the Indians, whose livelihood, the bu^o, was bong de- 
stroyed and driven away. 
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BEECHER ISLAND FIGHT 



In considering the old wars on ihe plains, certain conditions 
DOW forgotten must be remembered. The Indians were well sup- 
plied with horses, and were absolutely at home on the praiiie. 
It was always difficult for the troops to overtake them. A party 
followed by enemies usually left behind a man or two on swift 
horses, who from the top of some high hill watched the back 
trail, so that the escaping people might have timely notice of 
the aiq>roach of pursuers. If the enemy drew too close, the In- 
dians gradually separated, turning off by ones and twos from the 
main party — cboo»ng places where the groimd was hard and 
hoof-printa of the horses were not easily to be seen — until the 
pursued were reduced to a very few, who finally changed their 
directbn, and the trail was lost. For the most part r^iular troops 
had little skill in prairie craft. Tbey depended on citizen guides, 
who were supposed to be prairie men, to know the county, and 
to be good traJIers. 

In the summer of 1868, Major George A. Forsyth, brevet 
colonel on General Sheridan's staff, suggrated the enrolment of 
a body of scouts enlisted from among the frontiersmen living on 
the border, who might fight the Indians somewhat in their own 
way. General Sheridan authorized Colonel Forsyth to employ 
fifty first-class frontiersmen, to be commanded by himself, witi 
Lieutenant Fred Beedier as second in command. lake Forsyth, 
Beecher had served throng the Civil War. Doctor J. H. Mooers, 
of the Medical Department of the Army, was the surgeon. 

Fifty-one men were enrolled, armed with Spencer repeating 
rifles, carrying six cartridges in the magazine and one in the barrel, 
and Colt's army revolvers. 

The little command moved out from Fort Hays August 29, 
and after some scouting struck the trail of a small war party of 
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Indians, wlucii was followed until it disappeared. The scouts kept 
on north toward the Republican River, and its tributaiy streams, 
where buffalo were plenty. Here were favorite camping places 
of the Indians. 

The scouts finally came on a broad and beaten trail, where a 
huge vilh^ of Indians had passed. They followed this. 

On the night of September 16, they camped on what tbey 
suiqx»ed to be Delaware Creek, the tributary of the Republicao 
where in 1844 the Cheyennes had the battle* with Shawnee or 
Delaware trappers. The camp was actually on the Atickaree FoA 
of the Republican River. The stream bed was a wide, dry sand 
flat with here and there a water-hole, and on its south ^de, sq)- 
arated from the mainland by a narrow sandy channd, was the 
low island, or sand-bar, Uter called Beecher Island. It bad not 
been overflowed for some time, for on it grew willows, rushes, 
and even a cottonwood tree of some mze. 

Here took place the Beecher Island fight, the tradition of 
which for many years was a vivid and thrilling story on the 
western plains. That story endured as an oft-told tale, until 
settlements became numerous and other matters, nearer in time, 
and so more important, occupied the attention of those who 
lived near the scene of the battle. As a new population came in, 
the memory of the occurrence grew dim, and its heroes were for- 
gotten. 

Twenty-five years after it took place, Genaal Forsyth wrote 
an account of it, and later another writer took Forsyth's story, 
and enlarged on it. General Forsyth's story of the fight, written 
from a popular pomt of view, is misleading. That of the man 
who followed him is laboriously worked up to be still more ex- 
citing. Both stories — ^like most of those written about Indian 
fights— are full of error. 

General Forsyth reported thirty-five Indians killed and be- 
lieved that many more had been carried away on their horses, 
to which they were tied. He seems to make it appear that great 
numbers of Indians were killed in an early charge — before two 
o'clock. He tells of volleys fired by his men, of falling Indians 
and horses, and of the killing of Roman Nose. 

The Cheyenne story is quite different. They give many de- 
'P.7S. 
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tails of the fight, among than the names of the six Cheyennes 
and one Arapaho who were killed, the names of the two Sioux 
being unknown. Roman Noae was killed late in the day. 

The diary of one of the scouts who fou^t on Beecher Island 
was recentiy published. It is a straightforward narrative of what 
he saw. The battle is descrU>ed in temperate language, and the 
astounding events set down in earlier published accounts are not 
mentioned. The greatest hardship of the unwounded — apart 
^m anxiety — was lack of food. 

The scout whose diary' has been published was Chaonoey 
B. Whitney, a good prairie man and Indian fights, who was 
killed in August, 1873. His narrative is simple, and his figures 
of the loss by the Indians are as reasonable as could be expected 
from one who was guessing. 

From August 29 to September 16, indu^ve^ the entries are 
brief, and without special interest: 

(Sept.) 17.— About dojrli^t this moniing wu uouaed by tittay olhi- 
(Uans. Eight tried to stunpede the stodi, got eeven horaea. In a few mo- 
nents the bottoms were completely filled with red devils. Went acroes 
the river on to an idand, when the fi^t commenced. About 600 attadced 
us on kH sides, with their unearthly yells, llie balls flew thidc and fast. 
Ilx Colond was the first man wounded. lieutenant Beecher was wounded 
twice, as was also the Colonel In a few moments ei^t w ten were hurt, 
toae fatally. 1^ ground on which our little squad was fighting wu sandy. 
We cranmenced to scoop out the sand with our hands to make intrench- 
mettts for ourselves. In a few moments I was jtnned by two others, who 
helped me. With a butcher knife and our hands we soon hod a trench which 
completely covered us from the enemy. Behind the w(»^ we fou^t the 
red devils all day till daik. Only two men were hurt atta we intrenched 
ourselves. Culver was killed and McCaU wounded. William Wilson wag 
also killed early in the morning. 

18th. — ^lliis morning the Indians made a slight charge cm us, but wen 
qxedily repulsed. They were after thre« of their dead who lay about twen^ 
yards from us. About fif^ <rf the red devils woe Idlled and woimded. Thqr 
kept firing from the hills and ravines all day. No one hurt to-dtqr. Two 
men started to Wallacs. 

19th. — "Dk Indians made another attach this morning, but were easily 
driven <^. About ten o'clock this evening myadf and A. J. Fliley were re- 
quested by the Colond to go to Fort Wallace. We started, but a few rods 
from the battle ground we found the T"H'W"" had surrounded the camp, 

■£an«u HiMarieal CoUmHoiu, 1911-12, vol XII, p. 206. 
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and forced ua to return. Was awake all m^L It rained all night steady, 
and everybody was wet and cxM. Am very lame with rheumatism to-day. 

20th. — Sunday, and all is quiet No attadi this momiiiK. Last night 
I slept for the first time in three nights. Our surgeon, Doctw Moova, died 
this morning about daylight. He was shot in the bead. He did not speak 
from the time he was shot until he died. We had twraty men lolled and 
wounded; four dead. 

21st. — No Indians seen bMiay; all dined and supped <xi bone meat. 

22d. — No Indiana tcMlay. Killed a coyote this morning; it was very 
good. Moot ot the bone meat gone. Foimd some prickly pears vdudi weie 
very good. Are loddng amdou^ toe succor from ibe fcrt. 

23d. — Still locJdng anxiously tot rdief. Starvation is staring us in d>e 
face. Nothing but hwse meat. 

24tb. — All fresh hwse meat gone. IVied to kill some wolves last n^t, 
but failed. The boys began to cut putrid horse meat. Made some soup 
to-night from putrified horse meat. "My GodI have you desoted uaT" 

The fdlowing day tlie first rescue party appeared, and from 
that time on there was plenty to eat. 

Th«r imagination colored the stories told hy the whites. 
They were fighting for their lives against tremendous odds, and 
were excited, anxious, doubtful. The Indians' viewpoint was 
quite different. For years war had been their ahuost constant 
occupation, and the work of carrying it on had become common- 
place. Bights such as this — not so large to be sure, but essentially 
similar — were of frequent occurrence. Sometimes they were 
successful; sometimes they lost men, were beaten and ran away. 
Whatever the event, they manifested neither special triumph in 
success, nor mortification at failure. The old-time Indian was 
a far better observer than moat white men. He saw more clearty 
what was happening, and usually reported facts more accurately. 
On the other hand, he was weak in reasoning from what he saw. 

As the Indians report the For^^ fight, there was no such 
great loss as the whites cJium. Their killed would have been 
fewer, but for the fact that two or three of the white scouts were 
hidden in rifle-pits, in the long grass, at a littie distance from the 
main command, and the Indians, ignorant of this ambuscade, 
often rode close to it, and three were killed there. 

A number of Indians who took part in this fight have told me 
what they saw of it. Some of these live in Oklahoma, and others 
in Montana. In the main incidents all the stories agree. All give 
the same names and numbers for the killed, and describe what 
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took place in matterof-fact fashion, and with no apparent thoii^t 
of makmg much of it. It was a hard fight, but one of the every- 
day happenings of the time. They do not know whether they 
killed any of the white scouts or not. 

About twdve miles down the river from the scouts' camp of 
September 16 were two large villages of Sioux, under Pawnee 
IGller, and one of Cheyeunea, with a few Northern Arapahoes. 
The Gieyennes were diiefly Dog Soldiers, and among them were 
such wdl-known men aa White Horse and Tall Bull, chiefs of the 
Dog Soldieis, but not chiefs of the tribe, and Roman Nose, a 
man of great courage, a splendid fighter, and looked up to by 
the whole tribe. He was a brave, possessed great infiuence, and 
was an admowledged leader in war. He was not a chirf. 

These three Indian villages knew nothing of the presence ol 
white men in the vicimty. A war party of Ch^yennes returning 
from the South had reached the Cheyenne camp only three days 
before the whites were seen, and, a day or two before Forsyth 
reached the camp where he was attacked, a war party of Sioux 
had started south tmm this camp. Some of the young men of 
this war party left it and turned back, and were returning to the 
Souz villages when they discovered Forsyth's command on the 
march. They recognized these as white men, and a fighting force, 
and did not show themselves, but went around, keeping out of 
mght, and when they reached their village announced tlut " sol- 
diers" were coming. Tiaa news was shouted out to the camp, 
and caused much unea^ness, and some of the Sioux rode up to 
the Cheyenne camp, and told them what had been reported. 

The Indian camps -vere now buzzing with exdtement, and 
young men and boys were running about, driving in the horses 
from the prairie. All wanted their war horses. An old oier be- 
gan to harangue the Cheyennes, urging them to make ready, and 
get into the fight as soon as posmble. Roman Nose asked the 
crier to direct the Cheyennes to go on to the fight, and not to 
wut for Roman Nose. When he was ready he would come. 

The report was received eariy in the day, and it was the 
middle of the morning — nine or tai o'clock — when they began 
to get ready to fight Each man must first catch and tie up his 
favorite war horse, and then paint himself and dress for the fight. 
If there was time, each man put on his finest war costume before 
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going into battle. Meantime, White Horse and Tall Bull had 
gone down to the Sioux camp, and had advised the Sioux to make 
ready, ao that the Indiana might attack in one body. 

Ffuluie to organize — in war aa in most other things — has al- 
ways been the weakness of Indians. Small groups of men were 
likely to steal off from the war party, and make independent at- 
tacks in the hope that they might accomplish some great thing, 
which would gain the applause of their fellows. Many of the Dog 
Soldiers, however, were opposed to these independent attacks; and 
besides giving advice to the Sioux, they sent word to the Arapahoes 
asking them to wait so that all might go together. At length, 
when all were ready, they started in a body to meet the enemy. 
There were many Indiana, and all prepared for the fight, llie 
warriors had war bonnets, shields, and lancea, and all their protec- 
tive medicines. Notwithstanding the statements made by white 
writers, they had few guns, and all of these were old muszle- 
loaders. 

The Indiana auppoaed that the soldiers, as they called than, 
were on the way to attack the village, and th^ moved alowly in 
the direction where they supposed the troops to be, awaiting the 
attack. But Forsyth had gone up above on the river, and did not 
know that this camp was below him. He was marching direcdy 
away from it. On the other hand, the Indians had lost Forsyth's 
command, and did not know where he was. By this time it was 
late in the day, and when night fell and it grew dark the dada 
determined to stop where they were, until ^ey could leant the 
dtuadon of the soldiers. 

In the middle of the night, eight young men, eager to perform 
some creditable act, mounted their horses' and set out to look for 
the enemy, thinking that they might capture some of thdr hoiaes. 
Two of these — Starving Elk and little Hawk — ^were Cheyennes, 
and six were Sioux, and of the six Sioux one had been of the war 
party who had brought to the village the news that white mm 
were coming. He gave his fellows the general direction in whidi 
he supposed the white men must have gone, but they could find 
no agn of them. They rode from hill to hjU, stopped to listoi, 
and often dismoimted and held their ears close to the ground, 
but could hear nothing. Just before daybreak, however, they 
saw, far off, the light of fires being kindled. Tliey rode toward 
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tbem quietly, until they could see the horses and mules scattered 
about, and then, makii^ all the nmae they could and waving robes 
and blankets, they charged through the had, to stampede it A 
few horses broke loose from thdr picket-pins, but they secured 
only seven. This gave the first alarm the scouts had, and was 
their first knowledge that Indians were about. 

Just as day b^an to show in the morning, the main party of 
the Indians rose, and started off to the northwest. As they passed 
over the next hill, those in the lead saw the distant fires. Forsjrth's 
ammals were now nearly packed, ready to start. Men who had 
gone ahead to make sure that the firea were those of the soldiers 
returned and called out: "It is the soldiers." Then, althou^ the 
chiefs tried to restnun the Indians, they formed a line with a 
broad front, and charged. 

It waa just then that the scouts saw the Indians. Forsyth's 
men hurried over to the ialwid, and took the loads off thor animals, 
piling up the packs for breaatworka. 

When the Indians b^an thor chai^ they must have beoi 
two or three miles from the troops, so that Forsyth's mok had 
some time to heap up breaatworks. The Indians charged up the 
valley and the dry stream bed, and when they came to the island 
divided, a part going on one »de, and a part on the other. The 
island was only about a hundred yards long, and not very wide. 
Hie channel was broad on one sdde of it, but on the other narrow. 
The troops be^n shooting just as soon as the Indiana were with- 
in range. 

The charging Indians had intended to ride over the white 
men, but when they had come close to the island thar hearts 
faUed them, and they passed around on dther side. One man, 
Bad Heart — died 1875— -did ride over the island and through the 
scouts, and waa not hit by the bullets, nor was his horse hit. He 
completed the first charge, and rode up on the hill beyond, and, 
afto- a little, turned about, and agiun charged back over the 
island and through the scouts, and came out unwounded. No 
Indians were killed in this first charge. 

After the first charge, the Indians circled around the island, 
and while doing 4ua, the first Indian waa killed. It was Dry 
TbntatK During a part of this time many of Forsyth's men were 
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outside the breaatworks, some standing up and others in plain 
nght, but soon the Indians came so close around them that all 
jumped behind the breastworks into the rifle-pits. The older 
Indians had stopped on the bill to look on, while the younger 
men kept riding toward and about the island from all directknis. 
Soon after this Cloud Chief's^ horse was killed, and near it th^ 
also shot the horse ridden by Two Crows.' 

Two or three of Forsyth's men were not on the island bdiind 
the breastworks, but were by themselves on the munland. It b 
8ud that they had been s^t down to hold the lower, or east, end 
of the island, and that on the way there, instead of going to the 
east end of the isUnd, they crossed the narrow diannel, and dug 
rifle-pits in the sand in some hi^ grass und^ a low sand bluff 
on the east ^de of the stream. One of these men was Stillwdl. 
Here were at least two men in this portion, but for some time 
the Indians did not know that they were there. 

Ute second man killed was White Weasd Bear.* Some inters 
preteis call him White Bear, or Ermine Bear, and one of his boy 
names was Scalp. He was killed by the scouts on the bank. 
Weasel Bear was on his horse, charging toward the island, and 
shaking his shield over his head, when he rode almost ovtx the 
scouts' rifle-pit, and they shot him, the ball striking the hip, pass- 
ing up through the body and coming out at the top <rf the back. 

Weasel Bear had a nephew. White Thunder,* or CBd Lodge 
Skins.* He saw his uncle fall from his horse, but did not know 
whence the shot had come that hit him. He supposed his unde 
had been shot from the island, and went down to see if he was 
dead. When he was about ten feet from the scouts, as he was 
stooping down in the high grass, they shot him throu^ the 
shoulder, and the ball came out just above the wust. White 
Thunder was a young man of nineteen or twenty, the son of 
White Horse. 

The Indians continued to ride about the island, and to shoot 
at the men bdbind the breastworks. Two Crows'a horse having 

>W&'eT]%ia,Cloud Chid. *OkfaAtatfaa,TmCmn. 

* HTftlie n&h'ku. White Weaael Bear. 

* WtUtlc pe na nom'ft, Whil« Thunder, alaa tnuulated On^ Thuodar at 
Fftintod lliunder. 

* Mfihk wi% nto. Old Lodge Skina. 
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be^ killed, he was now out of the fight and waa sitting down 
looking on. White Horae^ now rode up to his brother. Two 
Crows, and said to him: "Your nephew. White Thunder, has 
been killed. You will do well to get his horse and go into the 
fight." Two Crows got the horse and mounted, and aooa the 
Indians got together and made another charge toward the island. - 
Tiaa time they did not go as close as before, but kept farther 
sway. The balls were flying worse than ever. 

After the charge Two Crows went over the hill, and soon one 
of the chiefs called out: "All you men get back and tie up your 
horses and then go forward on foot." 

All dismounted and soon went forward on foot, approaching 
as near the island as they dared. The prairie was level, but just 
south of the island grew a few little red willow twigs which made 
a sort of cover. Three Indians crept through these and then 
rushed up close to the breastworks and dug holes in the sand 
to hide in. When they approached the island they ran openly 
over the sand until they had come close to the white men, and fell 
on their bellies and began to dig away the sand and heap up 
little shelters for themselves, so that they should be hidden 
from the men who were shooting at them only a few yards off. 
After they had made their hidtog-places, as they raised thrar 
heads to shoot two of these men were shot in the head. One of 
them waa Pr^ie Bear,' another was a Northern Arapaho named 
Uttle Man. The third, Good Bear,' got up and ran away, dodg- 
ing and running from side to ^e. 

Roman Nose* had not yet got to the fight. Runners had gone 
to the camp and told Roman Nose that there was fighting, and a 
good many Indians were being killed. Then Roman Nose got 
on his horse and rode up to the battie-field, and ^en be got 
there one oi the old chiefs cried out that Roman Nose had come. 
The Indians were still all about the island, but the fighting had 
stopped and everyone was standing back, wwting to see vbat 
Roman Nose would do. 

Roman Nose stopped Ml the top of the hiU. Tangle Hair 
(died 1911) overtook him at this place and they sat down to- 
gether, and two or three other men came up and di^nounted. 

* TOk til S nKh'ku, Pniiie Bear. 

* Wft hkl Dlh'', Romau Nom. 
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Roman Noae spoke to the others and sud: "At the Sioux camp 
the other day something was done that I was told must not be 
done. The bread' I ate was taken out of the hying-pan with 
something made of Iron. I have been told not to eat anything 
80 treated. This is what keeps me from making a cha^. If I 
go into thia fight I shall certainly be killed." 

While they sat there White Contrary rode up and sud: " W^ 
here is Roman Nose, the man that we depend on, Siting bdund 
this hill. He is the man that makes it easy for his men in any 
fight." Then, addressing Roman Nose, he went on: "You do 
not see your men falling out there? Two fell just as I came up." 
Roman Nose lauded and replied: "What the old man says is 
true." White Contrary went on: "All those people fighting out 
there feel that they belong to you, and they will do all that you 
tell them, and here you are behind this hill." 

Roman Nose said: "I have done something that I was told 
not to do. My food was lifted with an iron tool. I know that I 
shall be killed tonlay." Then he went off to one side and painted 
himself and got out his war bonnet, and b^an to shake it and to 
make ready to put it on. 

This war bonnet had been made long ago by White Bull — also 
known aa Ice — a Northern Ch^enne. It had always protected 
Roman Nose in battle. 

There were certain taboos which were a part of the medidne 
of this war bonnet and which, if disregarded, took away its pro- 
tective power. One of these was that the man who wore it might 
not eat food that had been taken out of a dish with an iron in- 
strument. The food for the owner of this bonnet must be taken 
from the pot or other dish by means of a sharpoied stick. If 
this law was not complied with the owner of the war bonnet would 
be hit by bullet or arrow in Us uext battle. An elaborate cere- 
mony of ptuification might restore the protective powo* of the 
war bomiet, but this ceremony was long and required much 
time. 

Shortiy before Forsyth's command had been discovered, 
Roman Nose had been invited to a feast by a certain Sioux, and 
the woman who was preparing the food for the feasters used a 
fork to take from the frying-ftan the bread she was cooking. 
Tliis was not known when the food was served to the feasters, 
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aad Roman Nose ate the bread instead of abstuning, as he would 
have done tf aware of the ciTcuinstances. Afterward Eight 
Horns, one of the Dog Soldiers, noticed that the woman, who was 
continuing her cooking, was using a fork and pointed out to 
Roman Nose what she was doing. Then Roman Nose sud: 
"That breaks my medicine." 

TaQ Bull, who heard of the matter, advised Roman Nose to 
go through the ceremony of purification at once, but ahnost im- 
mediately afterward and before Roman Nose had done anything 
Forsyth's scouts were discovered, and there was then no time 
for the ceremonies. 

After he had prepared himself for battle, Roman Nose mounted 
his horse, and rode fast up toward where the scouts were, and 
behind him followed many Indians. He rode almost over the 
scouts hidden in the high grass — the men who had shot Weasel 
Bear and White Thunder — and they shot Roman Nose in the 
back juat above the hips. He fell off his horse at the edge of the 
grass, but a little later had strength to creep up from the sand 
to the bank, and before long some young men came down and 
carried him <^. He lived for a little time, and died about sun- 
down. 

The Indians continued to charge toward and around the 
breastworks and to shoot at the soldiers, but with what result 
they did not know, because their enemies were out of ught be- 
hind the breaatwfffks. 

During the day Two Crows and some other Cheyennes went 
down toward the river, creeping through the grass to try to 
recovw the bodies of Weasel Bear and White Thunder, and 
iriien they got part way down there, they came on three other 
Cheyennes who had gone down for the same purpose. These 
men stud to them: "Be very careful how you creep through the 
grass, becfuise whenever the soldiers see the grass move they 
shoot at us, and two or three times they have come near hitting 
us." The Indiana still did not know that StillweU and his party 
were hidden in the grass just at the place to which they were 
going. 

Two Crows and his party went forward slowly and cautiously, 
so that they should not make the grass move much. As they 
were creeping along, scattered out and going very slowly, two 
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shots came from the grass right m front of them. This was their 
first knowledge that Stillwell and his party were there. 

A man named Bear Feathers' was cut across the ri^t shoulder 
by one of these balls. It made only a flesh wound. 

Black Moon* told Bear Feathers to go back, because he 
thou^t he was badly wounded, but Bear Feathers sud: "No, 
H is only a flesh wound." The shots sounded very close to than, 
and tbey knew that they were but a short distance from the white 
men. Nevertheless, Two Crows, Black Moon, and Cloud Chief 
continued to creep up toward the bodies. They were as slow and 
cautious as possible, but presently two more shots came from the 
rifle-pit, dose in front of them. Two Crows' shield was tied on 
his back, and one of the balls hit the shield, and almost turned 
Two Crows over. The other bullet made a flesh wound in Black 
Moon's shoulder. Cloud Chief and Two Crows vren now the 
only two men who were not wounded. Two Crows and Cloud 
Chief advised Black Moon to go back, because of his wound. 
Tlie men who had started with Two Crows had at(q>ped idun 
they had overtaken Black Moon and Bear Feathers. 

Weasel Bear and White Thimder had been killed In the grass 
very close to the rifle-pit, and to one anotho*, and by this time 
Two Crows and Cloud Chief were only ten feet from the dead 
men. 

"Spotted Wolf and Star, who had been left behind, now crept 
up cautiously through the grass. Two Crows and Cloud Chief 
If^ still. Ihey dared not move, for fear that they might stir 
the grass. Cloud Chief was lying about six feet from Two Crows. 
The nken who w^e coming up from behind must have moved 
the grass, for piesentiy two more shots came from in front, and 
one of the balls cut Cloud Chief in the arm, making a flesh wound. 
Star came up behind and caught Two Crows by the feet and said: 
"How much further ahead are theyf" meaning the men they 
were trying to drag away. Two Crows sud very sofUy: "They 
we right over there ahead of us, only a little way." Fresentiy 
they all crawled up fast through the grass, and the white men 

> Nthk'wQ ton tvt'. Bear Feathen. 

■ lahl mOhk tA'v&a, oommonly tnuulKted Black Mood, but racily Blwd: 
Sun and nwaning a total eclipse of the sun from an eclipse once nen by a 
v« party on iU travda. The war party, of ooune, turned back. 
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shot twice again, but the balls went over them. Cloud Chief, 
bong wounded, did not go up to the bodies. 

Weasel Bear and White Thunder were lying almost side by 
^de, White Thunder just behind Ermine Bear. When tliey 
reached White Thunder they turned him over on his back. He 
was dead and already stiff. Other Indians were creeping up be- 
hind, and the white scouts shot at them, but they did not shoot 
any more at the men nearest to them. 

When they b^ao to pull White TluDder along, crawling on 
th^ bellies, they could not drag him fast nor easily, but they 
started back on the trail that they had made in coming, and so 
did not move the grass much, and the white scouts did not seem 
to see them. At all events, they did not shoot at them, but shot 
at the men behind them. 

Before they started with White Thunder, Star said: "Look 
at Weasel Bear; be is not dead. I can see his body move; he 
is srfjil laeathing." Two Crows said; "Are you still alive. Weasel 
Bear?" "Yea," replied Weasel Bear: "I am badly wounded; 
I cannot move." Then Two Crows said to him: "Wait, we are 
trying to get your nephew away from here, and when we^get him 
away we will come track and try to get you." 

Weasel Bear asked: "Is that my brother-in-law?" and Two 
Crows said "Yes." "I fed all right," said Weasel Bear: "Ex- 
cept that I am badly wounded through the hips and cannot 
move." 

Star said: "We cannot move White Thunder; I will creep 
quietly bade and have them get a rope. In that way we can all 
get bold and pull him away." 

Ilese men w&e lying in a line, one behind another, along the 
trul in the grass which they had made in creeping up to this 
place, and when they got the rope they threw it from one to 
another, and in that way it was soon passed up to the trout. 
When tile rope got up to where Two Crows and Spotted Wolf* 
were lying, tiey passed the noose around the two feet of White 
Hwoder and pulled it tight. All the different men who were 
lying there and who could reach it got a hold on the rope and 
pulled on it, and dragged White Thunder away. Hb body was 
pulled away by the otiier men, but Two Crows and Spotted Wolf 
> Gb dTB «e wSISm, ^tted Wolf, 
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just moved to one side, so as to let the body pass between them, 
and they remained th&e, near Weasel Bear. 

The scouts, sedng the grass move where the body of White 
Tliundtt was being dragged, fired a good many shots, but did not 
hit anyone. Two Crows and Spotted Wolf moved back a little. 

When White Thunder had been taken out of range of the 
white men's guns, they carried him away over the hill. Two 
Crows then took the rope, and with eight or nine others went to 
get WmscI Bear. They went very carefully along the trail that 
had been beaten down in dragging out the other body, and did 
not move the grass, and the white men did not shoot at them at 
all. When Two Crows got up to Weasel Bear he said; "My 
brother-in-law, we have come for you now." 

Weasel Bear said: "That is good. I am glad of it. I feel all 
right except that my l^s are paralyzed. I cannot move." 

Two Crows looped the rope about Weasel Bear's feet, and 
they dn^ged him away as the other man had been dragged. 

The last man killed in this fight was Killed by a Bull. He 
was a Cheyenne Dog Soldier, and the Indiana say he was shot on 
the hill at a considerable distance from the breastworks while 
helping to carry the body of Dry Throat. General Forsyth de- 
scribes this death in detail, and says that on being hit the In- 
dian sprang into the air with a yell "of surprise and anguish and 
rolled over stone-dead." This yell must have been heard at a 
distance of two-thirds of a mile — a long way. 

Killed by a Bull was btuied in the lodge found by the troops 
that came to rescue Forsyth, and on him much imagination and 
many adjectives were expended, under the impression that he 
was Roman Nose. 

Roman Nose was buried on a scaffold. Medidne Wcnoan, 
still living, and now the wife of Porcupine BuU, helped the wife 
of Roman Nose to bring up her lodge-poles to raise the scaffold 
for his burial. 

The night after the first da/s fight. Colonel Forsyth sent out 
two men, Trudeau and Stillwell, to Fort Wallace, asking for help. 
These men got through without much trouble, reached Fort 
Wallace and delivered their despatches. A party set out frran 
Wallace, guided by Stillwell; and a courier was seat to Colooel 
L. H. Carpenter^ who was scouting toward Denver. On reoeiv- 
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ing the news, Carpecter turned north, and was the first to reach 
the bele^uered men, whom he brought back to the post. Tlw 
wounded all recovered. 

The day after Roman Nose was killed, the Indians returned 
ftnd chained up to the command and fought there all day, and 
agun on the third day some of the Cbeyennes went back to see 
whether the soldiers had gone away or were still there. On 
this day also they had a little fight. 

There were many Indians in this fight, probably six hundred. 
There were killed in all nine Indians — six Cheyennes, one Arapaho, 
and two Sioux. Roman Nose and Prune Bear were Northern 
Cheyennes. Dry Throat, White Thunder — or CMd Lodge Skins — 
Weasel Bear, and Killed by a Bull wete Dog Soldiers. The North- 
em Arapaho was little Man. He was a chief. The names of 
the two Sioux killed are not known. The Indians agree that all 
that saved Forsyth and his command was that he got on the 
island and remained there. If he had gone out on the pnurie 
there were so many Indians that the whde command would 
have been destroyed. 

As the most famous of the Northern Cheyennes, Roman 
Nose was regarded as the hero of this fight on the Indian side, 
yet it is dear that no one in Forsyth's command knew Roman 
Nose. General Forgyth states that the scout Grover identified 
Roman Nose, but while Grover had had some intercourse with 
the Sioux he did not know the North^n Cheyennes. In the 
accounts (A the fif^t, a description of Roman Nose by General 
IVy is often quoted. 'Die Indian is described as wearing a white 
buffalo-robe — a bit of fanciful description, like one in another 
sentence whid) says : " The musdes under the bronze of his skin 
stood out like twisted wires." Indians are notable for their 
smooth, rounded, small, and symmetrical limbs. Iley are never 
musded like a blacksmith or a prize-fighter — though painters 
sometimes represent them so. 

Roman Nose is said to have been a chief, to have led the 
eariy charge in the first day's fighting, to have worn a war bonnet 
with two bull's horns, to have worn a white buffalo-rohe, and to 
have been buried in a lodge. None of this is true. 

Roman Nose never wore a white buffalo-robe. To the Chey- 
ennes the white buffalo was a sacred object, whidi might not be 
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handled or used by anyone. The flesh might not be eaten, nor 
the hide tanned by a woman of the tribe. The flesh was left on 
the prairie, and the skin waa presented as a votive offering to the 
powers above. 

It is said that back of the mounted warriors the bluff was 
covered with women and children watdiing the progress of the 
fight, and that from the camp were heard dismal wailings, the 
women mourning over their dead. The Indians declare that 
the only women who appeared near the battle-field were those 
who came with travois to carry away the dead. It would have 
been impossible to hear at the island the sounds of the camp 
twelve miles away. 

The scouts made a brave fig^t against tremendous odds and 
came off with comparativdy slight loss. Colond For^th's good 
judgment kept the command from bdng umihilated. 

The Carpentkb Fight 

Soon after the fight at Beecher Island the two villages of 
Sioux moved up the Republican River and the Northern Arap- 
ahoes also went away. There remained only the Chey^me Dog 
Soldiers, with a few Northern and a few Southern Cheyomes, 
and half a dozen lodges of Sioux. 

Not long after the return from the rescue of Forsyth's scouts, 
about the middle of October, Captain L. H. Carpenter, with three 
troops of the Tenth Cavalry, was marching up the Beaver River 
on ^a north tide of the stream. Some Indians, who were start- 
ing out to hunt buffalo, saw the troops and, returning to the vil- 
lage, announced that soldiers were coming. At this report the 
Cheyennes got up thai horses and painted and dressed them- 
sdves for war. 

A Northern Ch^enne, named as a boy Win hai yQ Tv and 
later Bullet Proof,* had just devised a special medicine which 
should render the soldiers' guns ineffective and make it posMble 
for the Cheyennes to ride up close to them and kill them without 
danger. In order to exhibit this power to the people he had 
chosen a number tA young men whom he had instructed how to 
dress and act. Of these two wore each a sash made of the hide 
from the head, shoulders, and fore l^s of a four-year-old buffalo 
> HO hSl tal. Bullet Proof. 
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bull which hung over the right shoulder and, posaing across breast 
and back, met under the left arm. The horns left on the bull's 
head rested on the man's shoulder, one in front and the other 
behind. Tlie other young men wore similar sashes of deerskin 
with the h^ on, and to each end of each sash was attached a tiny 
mirror. 

The meu chosen for this work were: Feathered Bear,' Little 
Hawk,* White Man's Ladder,* Bobtailed Porcupine,* Breaks the 
Arrow (by stepping on it),* Big Head,* and Wolf FriendJ There 
were thus to have been eight men including BuUet Proof, who, 
however, was not to take any part in the fight, but merely to stand 
apart and direct operations. The whole camp had faith in Bul- 
let Proof's power, because at the fi^t at Beecher Island he had 
been shot in the breast and the ball appeared to go through hJ Tn 
and come out at his back. When he found that he had been 
wounded Bullet Proof dismounted, put his hand on the ground 
and rubbed the hand over the wounds in front and behind. By 
this means he closed both wounds so that th^ did not bleed. 
From that time he waa well. He declared to the Cheyennes that 
he would so instruct these young men that they might ride around 
the troops untouched by the bullets, and that finally the guns 
used against them would not go off at all. "At last," he said, 
"you will see the balls coming out of the muzzles of the guns 
and will see them fall to the ground." 

Bullet Proof told the young men that they must ride around 
the troops four times and that at the end of the fourth circle, if 
none of them had been killed or wounded then, any one of them 
might charge in among the troops and kill them without danger. 

After the Cheyennes had learned that the troops were near 
and had made their preparations, they set out in a body, riding 
very fast, lie seven special men who were to prove Bullet 
Proof's power rode apart, on the right ^de of the main party. 

> NihlcQ wtlt fin'Ivt, Feathered Bear, aa it is commonly called,'but better 
tramalated as Bear Wearing & Plume of Ea|^ Feathers — NBh'kQ — bear + 
wQ tOn — Eagle Tail Feathers + It — suffix of poBaeaaion of quality. 

■ AinltOg, Young Hawk. 

* Vililo S B wOn hS, Wliit« Man's Laddo-. 
*£iB cQ'&te 8'wa ho, Bobtuled Porcupine. 

■ M& ii'O a&ths, Breaks the Arrow (by stepping on it). 

• Mihk 4 ah', Big Head. ' OtUli 6 m& h&n', Wolf Friend. 
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At last bam the top c^ a hill th^ saw the troops and wagons 
climbing another hill. The Indians at once charged down toward 
them, and when the troops saw than coming they turned north 
toward the head of a little a«ek and made a corral of their wagons, 
putting the horsea inside. When the Indians reached this corral 
of wagons they divided, one party going by on ather side, and 
rode down into the little stream valley to wfut and see the special 
men fight the soldiera. As the Indians passed, the stddiers opened 
fire on them and shot fast, but when they reached the stream 
b^ond the soldiers the Indians dismounted and stopped there. 
Before they made the charge Bullet Proof bad said to them: 
"After you have passed the soldiers and are on the other ^de. 
stop there and watch us. We are going to ride around them and 
let them shoot at us." 

Bullet Proof sent off his young men one by one. First came 
Feathered Bear, riding a fine spotted horse. This young man 
was already noted for his bravery. It was his father's practise 
before his son went into a fight always to tie on the son's head an 
upright plume made of the tail f eatha? of a sage hen. Feathered 
Bear had never been hit in battle, and when he heard of Bullet 
Proof's power he determined to take part in this attempt, think- 
ing that it might add to his reputation. 

Next after Feathered Bear came Little Hawk, who rode a 
buckskin horse, long-winded and fast — one of the best horses in 
the tribe. 

White Man's Ladder came third. He rode a light sorrel horse 
painted with a black disk on dther should^, and with black zig- 
zag lines running down his legs. 

During the ride from the camp to i^ere the troops were found 
the horses of Big Head and Wolf Friend had become tired out and 
could not run, so that they took no part in the charge. 

The fourth to start was one of the bull robes, Bobtailed Por^ 
cupine; and after him followed the fifth and last man, the other 
bull robe, Breaks the Arrow. 

Bullet Proof took no part in the diarge, but stood off at a 
distance and looked on. 

The young men rode hard, but did not get very far. Feath- 
ered Bear almost completed the circle, and then his horse was 
shot through the shoulders and fell, and Feathered Bear walked 
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away. little Hawk's horse had his left I^ broken at the point 
of ihe shoulder; was shot below the rig^t eye and in the neck dose 
to the body. The horse fell and little Hawk, jumping off, 
struck the ground on his feet, running hard. He had forgotten 
the rope, which was tied to his bdt and to lus horse — as was 
usual in giing into battle — and when be reached the end of the 
rope it jo-ked him back and be almost fdl. He cut the rope, 
however, and ran on unwounded. The horse ridden by White 
Man's Ladder was shot in the black spot painted on its Moulder, 
in the paundi and also in the rump, three wounds. It did not 
fall, however, and the rider, sedng the animal's condition, turned 
out of t^e ring. Before the circle had been completed Breaks the 
Arrow and Bobtailed Porcupine were both killed. The latter 
was shot over the right eyebrow, and his rdation. Breaks the Ar- 
row, in the backbone. E^ach had only a single wound, a wonder- 
ful thing when it is oonsidered that the troops were shooting as 
fast as they could and the bullets were flying thick. 

After tins result of Bullet Proof's medicine the Indians who 
woe looking on mounted their horses and went away, and this 
was the end of the fight It was, as a matter of fact, not a fi^t 
at all but the testing of Bullet Proof's power. Nevertheless, the 
military reports declare that ten Indians were killed and intimate 
that there was a battle, but the Indians did not diarge on the 
troops. 

'The soldiers walked up to where the dead men lay and looked 
at the one who was dead and the one who was wounded, and 
shortly after straight^ied out thdr wagons and went away, just 
before dark. 

The soldiers cut off parts of the scalps of the dead Indians. 
Ilie one who was not dead was killed, the soldiers afterward said, 
by opming a vdn in the neck. Tlie Indians saw that he had a 
enuUl cut in the neck. General Carr ape&ka of talking to the 
wounded Indian through a scout, Grover, familiar enough with 
the Sioux tongue, but unable to speak Ch^enne. He might, 
however, have talked by signs. 

The D^ro soldiers who came into the post after the occurrence 
said that they could not tell how many Indians had been killed, 
but that they knew of two. They also expressed surprise that 
the Indians showed bo little fight. 
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Bullet Proof explained the failure of his medidne by saying 
that the young men had not followed out his instructions, but had 
gone too dose to the troops at the beginning. He declared that 
he had told them to b^^ riding around the troops at a consider^ 
able distance and to draw nearer and nearer to them only gradu- 
ally. 

After the troops had gone on, the Cheyennes took the two men 
who had been killed, lud them across horses, and brou^t than to 
the camp, where everyone came to see them. They were placed 
on a bed in a lodge. 

Bullet Proof, who was related to the two — one being a cousin 
and one his unde — stood on his feet and said: "You people blame 
me for this, but it is not my fault; they did not do as I told them. 
Of course, if you want to you can blame me, but they did not 
do OS I instructed." 

An old man, the father of one of the boys killed, stood up and 
said to Bullet Proof: "Friend, it is well. It is better for a man to 
be killed in battle than to die a natural death. We all must die- 
Do not let the killing of these young men make you fed badly." 

Others said: "Let Bullet Proof not fed badly. We do not 
blame him for what has happened." 

Bullet Proof now tried to show his power by brin^^g to life 
the two men who had been killed. He w^ed around the bodies 
and grunted like a buffalo bull. Then he puffed out his breath 
toward them, imitating the snorting of a bull, and afterward a 
bull's moaning. He ran toward them and stopped and stamped 
his foot. While he was doing these things Bobtailed Porcupine 
raised his hand over his head and drew up his 1^ a litUe, but 
nothing dse happened. Bullet Proof then spoke to the people 
and said he could not make his medicine work as he wished and 
gave up all hope. The young men were afterward buried on one 
scaffold in a large lodge. 

Tliis was the Carpenter fight about which mudi has been said. 
It was a mere skirmish of no consequence, undertake to enable 
Bullet Proof to show his power. 
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1868 

The peace commissioB appointed by Congress m July, 1867, 
made its report January 7, 1868. An interesting cobcIusIoq which 
it reached was that in all cases investigated by the commission 
(^ difficulties which existed with Indians at the date of the com- 
mission's CRAtion, and for some years previous, the cause of the 
difficulty was traced to tiie acts of white men — either civilians 
or soldiers. 

The treaties made at Medione Lodge Creek were not ratified 
by the Senate imtil July, 1868, and were not proclaimed by the 
President until August, 1868 — the treaty with the Sioux not 
until February, 1869. The delay in ratifying these treaties put 
it out of the power of the authorities to do anything to locate the 
Indians on the lands arranged for them to occupy under the treaty 
stipulations. Besides, the Cheyennes and Arapahoes objected 
to settling down on the reservation selected for them because of 
the bitter water of many of the streams, it being in the gypsum 
belt between the southern line of Kansas and the Cimarron 
River. It did not help the Indians — and they did not know of 
it — that by the Act of July 20, 1868, Congress appropriated 
1500,000 to be expended under the direction of General Sherman 
in carrying out treaty stipulations; that is, in preparing homes, 
furnishing provisions, tools and farming utensils, and subsistence 
for those tribes with which treaties had been made and not yet 
ratified. General Sherman as^gned Generals Harney and Hazen 
to the two military districts which he had established, the latter 
being given control of the Cheyennes, Arapahoes, Kiowas, and 
Comanches, and perhaps other bands. To the use of Genial 
Hazen $50,000 was allotted. 

Meantime there was some disord^ on the pl^ns, and some 
raiding by young men who had started north on the war-path 
against the Pawnees and had committed some outrages on the 
Saline River. 
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The iDvasion of the countiy by white people had driven off 
the buffalo, and, according to Colonel Wynkoop, the Indians 
were starving. At this time the massacre ot the Ch^ennes and 
Arapahoes at Sand Credt was less than four years distant, and 
was still fresh in their minds, while the attack on the village on 
Pawnee Fork and its destruction by Hancock was only a year 
old. General Sherman and General Sheridan, neither of whun 
had been enough in contact with Indians of the plmns to know 
anything about them or th&i methods ot thought, seem to have 
determined that they must be punished. This was a common 
feeling in those days, the military officers seeming to forget that 
before Indians could be punished they must be caught, &ad that 
before they could be cauj^t they would have every opportunity 
to commit enormous injuries in the way ot killing people and 
destroying property. 

About the middle of October, General Shmdan was authorized 
to go ahead with his proposed work ot punishing the Indians, 
and about the 6th of November, 1868, he left Fort Hays to 
join his forces at Bear Creek. It was reported that a millim 
rations had been provided for the troops, and a large supply of 
extra horses token along. At that time a large number of In* 
dians, all of them at the time peaceful, were camped on the Washita 
River, not very far from old Fort Cobb.' The village of Black 
Kettle— about seventy-five lodges— was the farthest west of 
these camps on the Washita. Below him was a large village of 
Cheyennes and Arapahoes, and below them the Kiowas and 
Comanches. Before this the governor of the State of Kansas 
had declared that Kansas would do her part in punishing the 
Indians, and the mHitia re^ment, known as the Ninete^th Kan- 
sas, hod been enlisted for this purpose.* 

■Huen nye the Indiana were mcunped on the Wuhita ta^tj miles 
mboTe Fort CMi. Bkdi Kettle uid other chiefs cttme in to see him and to 
(talc what they ought to do, but it waa the same old story of divided author- 
ity, &nd Haien had to tell them he had no power to offer them protectim. 
He says Custer attained them the Toy next day after they reached their 
camps, following this talk with him. Report Seattary cf InUrior, 1860-70, 
pp. 830al»»q. 

* The Nineteenth Kanmm Cavalry was oommanded by Oovemor Cisvfocd 
in peroon. He says he resigaed the goreniorehip to take part in this eam- 
p«ign. Delayedbyaevensnowstcvmshedidnat reach Camp 8up|dy with his 
coamaoA until Novunber 26. Crawford, KanaoM in lb SMiet, pp. 32S-4. 
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At Can^ Supply, vhich Sheridan reached November 21, he 
found G«Deral Sully engaged cm the work of the post, but the 
Kiinsft.'i militia had not made its appearance. The weather was 
tnnpestuous, very cold and snowy, but the horses of the Seventh 
Cavalry were in good condition, and that regiment waa ready 
for service. On the meaning of November 23, General Sheridan 
cmloed General Custer to set out, with the idea of looking for 
Indians. A few days later took place the Battle of the Waahita — 
commonly qraken of as a great victory. 

The story from the point of view of the troops is told in Gen- 
«al Customs report to Sheridan, which bos been printed many 
times.' It is darned that one hundred and three warriws were 
killed and fifty-three womea and children captured.* As usual, 
there were many women and children killed. An Indian was an 
Bidian and always good to shoot at. The village was captured 
and burned. The troops lost Major Elliot, Captain Hamilton, 
and nineteen enlisted men killed, three cheers and eleven en- 
listed men woimded. Tbs Indians from the lower camps came 
up toward Black Kettle's village, perhaps to fight, perhaps with 
the purpose of saving the women and diildren, but Custer scarcely 
wuted for them, and withdrew without a collision with this larger 
force. Ben Clark, who was in the fight, stated that when the 
first people appeared from the lower villages General Custer ot^ 
dered Major Elliot to take a few men, and disperse those Indians. 
Elliot set out to do this, but found the Indiiuis too many to dis- 
perse, and was soon driven up a side raviae. Here his force was 
surrounded, and the men turned loose thai horses, and got into 
a hollow where they lay in toll grass so that the Indians could 
see only the smoke from their carbines. Before long they were 
all killed. 

The Indians say that from Camp Supply, whence Custer's 
commaud started, it went up Wolf Creek to a point about eighteen 

■ BMord «/ BngagtmenU uiilh BotUU Indiant, p. 15. 

* In April, 1809, Bereral CbeyenneB, including R«d Moon, Little Robe, 
Hinimio (Eagle Head), and Graj Eyes, had a talk with Speciftl A^^t Colyer 
and Geaeni Gtieram ftt Camp Wiohitn and stated th&t the Cheyenne kwa 
was 13 men, 16 women, and 9 ehildren. Beport t^ Stereiory o} InUriar, for 
1809-70, p. JS2S. Haien in hie report eaye (p. 823) the Ai^xiiioes had had 
two men killed, the Comanohea one. He doea not say the Kiowaa had any 
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miles above Supply. From Wolf Creek Custer crossed ova l^ 
way of the Antelope Hills to the South Canadian River, following 
the trail made by a war party that bad been raiding on the Smo^ 
Hill River. The snow was nearly two feet deep and the trail was 
easily followed from the point where the Osage scouts had foimd 
it on Wolf Creek. As the soldiers travelled along, they found 
buffalo along the South Canadian, and some were killed for the 
uses of the command. 

The Indians whose trail Custer was following had passed along 
only the day before. Some of the Cheyennes were going to Black 
Kettle's village on the Washita, and some to oUier Cheyenne 
villages which were down below. When they readied the Cana^ 
dian one party crossed, and went on south by the Antebpe Hills, 
while the other party kept on down the river, each group wishing 
to go directly to the village where each belonged. 

Bear Shield and his party, who had gone down the river, 
camped five or six miles below the Antelope Hills, and the next 
morning when about to start on they heard shooting up the river. 
One of the party, named Wood, said: "One of you men had 
better go up on that hill and look back and see what you can see. 
To me those guns sound like the guns of soldiers." "No," said 
Red Nose, "it must be that other party. They have stopped 
somewhere, and have found buffalo, and are killing s(mie." So 
the Indians did not take the trouble to go up on the hill to look 
back to see who was doing the shooting. Bear Shield and his 
party went on, and that night reached the village on the Washita 
below Black Kettle's village. 

The party with which Crow Neck was went on over toward 
Black Kettle's village. They struck ihe Washita about fifteen 
miles above the village, and seeing where the camp had just 
moved down the river, followed the trail, and reached home that 
nif^t. At the point where they reached the Washita, Crow Nedi 
left a worn-out horse, and the next afternoon, thinking that by 
this time the animal would be rested, he went back to get it. 
When he had come almost to the place where he had left the 
horse, be saw something coming over the hills, a long line of 
people or animals, and being afraid that these were soldiers he 
turned back to the village without getting his horse. When he 
reached the camp he said to Bad Man, in whose lodge he was 
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stopping: "I bdieve I saw soldiers going over the hill to the 
river when I went to get my horse. TTiey were either soldiers or 
buffalo; at all events, I was frightened and did not get my horse. 
You will do well to get in your horses this afternoon, and to-mor- 
row morning to move away. I am afraid that periiaps soldiers 
are coming." Bad Man got in his horses, as advised. 

What Crow Nedc had seen was Custer's command marching 
over from the Canadian to the Washita. It was during that 
ni^t that Custer nutde the march through the snow and cold, 
and the next morning he attacked the viUage. 

When the firing began many of the women and children 
rushed out of the village and down into the bed of the stream, 
and tried to hide there. Black Kettle and his wife were killed 
close together in the village. The Indians who could do so hur- 
ried down the stream or creased it, and sought refuge in the hills. 
Most of those killed were shot in the valley of the stream, close 
to it, and practically all the women and children who were killed 
were shot while hiding in the brush or trying to run away 
through it. Many women and children ran into the river, and 
waded down through the water, waist or breast deep, and by 
keeping close imder the banks escaped the shots of the soldiers, 
who were riding along the bluffs, and on the bank above them. 
The weather was bitterly cold, and the people half froze, but in 
view of the greater danger of the soldiers, they thought little of 
that discomfort Perhaps two miles below Black Kettle's village 
was a horse^oe b«9id of the Washita, about which the water was 
deq> for the whole width of the stream, and it was impossible for 
a person to walk, even close under the banks. The Indians knew 
about this and warned the women and children of it, telling them, 
when they got to the beginning of this bend, to leave the river, 
and cut across the point, and then re-enter the water below. This 
they did. 

Among those who waded down the river was a large party of 
women and children behind whom followed three men ready to 
fight, a Kiowa and two Cheyennes named Packer (StS ko' wo) 
and Little Rock (Ho h&n i no o')- When these people ooei^ed 
from the water they were seen by Custer's command, and these 
may have been the Indiana that Major Elliot is said to have 
been ordered to attack and disperse. Elliot went down to- 
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ward them with his force of fourteen or fifteen men. Farther 
down the river a number of Indians were gathered on the south 
ude of the stream, and the orders may have refored to them. 
When Elliot got near to these women and children, the three men 
who were with them stopped behind to fight 

About the middle of this cut-off across the point, little Rod:, 
who had a lifle and powder-horn, stopped and fired back at the 
soldiers and killed a horse imder one i^ them. Almo^ at the 
same moment he himself was killed. The Kiowa junqied bade 
to his body, snatched from him his rifle and powder-horn, and as 
he retreated began to load and fire. Packer and the Kowa 
escaped and are alive to-day. 

A little farther along Bu£Falo Woman (Wo' Ista) with three 
children became exhausted and stopped and sat down. When 
the soldiers came up, Elliot detailed the man who had been dis- 
mounted to take these prisoners back to the command. As they 
Wwe going back toward the command a number of Indians w^e 
beginning to come in from the south. The woman saw than, 
and swd to the soldier: "Wait a moment; these children's feet 
are pretty nearly frozen; let me wrap some rags about th^n, to 
protect them." Of course, it b not to be supposed that the sol- 
dier knew what she was saying, but he saw her tear pieces from 
her dress and bind up the feet of the children. While she was 
doing this, the Indians who vcK coming in had time to cie^ 
around and get between btx and the command. Then, wh^ 
she and the soldier started on, the Indians, who had recognized 
her, charged on them, and killed the soldia* and took the wcnnan 
away. Little Chief, of the Arapahoes, counted coup on the s(^ 
diat with a hatchet 

When the party of women and children, and the two men 
with them, had reached the bank of the river they climbed down 
and continued to wade through the water under' the high bank. 
From time to time, as the Kiowa finished loading his gun, be 
crept up the bank and fired a shot at the soldiers. Once while 
he was doing this he saw a great crowd of Indians coming towaid 
him from down the river, and a moment after saw Elliot's men 
turn off from the stream and ride up toward the hills. Ilie 
Kiowa called to Packer, who also crept up on the bank, uid just 
then they saw a crowd of Indians coming down the stream — little 
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Chief and bis party who had cut off the soldier and rescued the 
woman and the three children. Then the Kiowa called out to 
the women and children and said: "They are enlarging from both 
sides. You can come up on the bank now." 

Meantime the Indians had surrounded Elliot's party. IHs 
men let their horses go and all lay down in the liigh grass to 
fi^t Tliose who were looking on from a distance could see 
nothing but smoke and confuuon. The shooting by the soldiers 
was constant. The Indians who had surrounded them o^t 
closer and doser, and presently they could see that the soldiers 
were apparentiy not taJdng any aim, but were holding their car- 
bines up ova* the grass and shooting wildly. Meantime Packer, 
the Kiowa, and many (rf the women and children hurried to the 
place where the fight was taking place, but when they readied it 
the shooting was all over and the soldiers were dead. Ilie fight 
must have been short 

Among the Indians there was a difference of opinion as to 
who it was that counted the first coup on Elliot's men. Some 
people dedare that it was Roman Nose Thunder, a Cheyenne, 
who rushed in among the troops and was shot in the arm, and 
others that it was an Arapaho, who also rushed in and was killed. 
Opinion seems to favor the Arapaho, who was the only man killed 
by Elliot's force in the final battle. His name was Tobacco. 
He was the owner of a fiat war dub ^milar to the one owned by 
the Arapaho who was killed in the big fight with the Kiowas in 
1838. A man who carries one of these war dubs feels obliged to 
perform some great feat. Another Arapaho, Single Coyote, was 
mortally wounded here and died some time after. 

Tlie Indians all say that the soldiers lay fiat on the ground 
and did not rise up above the grass to take any aim. Tley seemed 
to depend for safety on conc^hncnt rather than on defense; and 
while they fired many shots these shots were not directed toward 
their enemies. Roman Nose Thunder, who rode dose to and 
around them, could see them in the grass and shooting, but to 
him they appeared to be shooting upward and not toward the 
Indians. The Arapaho, who with many has credit for coimting 
the first coup, rode immediatdy over them and was shot in the 
breast by an upward-directed ball. 

A number of the dder and more prudent Indians tiiought that 
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th«y vould crawl up the ravine and get dose shots at Elliot's 
men and began to do this. They moved slowly, on bands and 
knees, and before they had come near the troops the TnHUiw 
made a charge and almost ran ovtx them. 

In the killing of Elliot's men Cheyennes, Arapahoes, Eiowas, 
and Apaches took part, so there was a great counting ot coupR, 
eadi tribe being at liberty to count the coups allowed by its own 
customs. In that way twelve coups might have been counted 
on each one fA Elliot's men. 

It has been stated on supposed Indian authorify that Elliot 
held the Indians off for two days, but this b deariy a misunder- 
standing of what the Indians said, for the fi{^ was veiy short, 
probably mudi less than an hour. 

The people of Block Kettle's vUlage who survived went down 
to the other villages below, in many cases being taken there by 
friends who came up with horses for their tranqxirtation. Custor 
very prudently made no move to attack the villages bdow, and 
the Indians thought that if be had done so bis wbtde command 
would have been wiped out. It was not until about two weeks 
after the battle that Custer's command returned to the seme to 
look after the remains of Elliot and his party, who were found 
dose together at the place where they were killed. 

After the Washita fight the tribes which had been camped to- 
gether there withdrew to the Red River, and most of than camped 
on the north fork of the Red River.* The captured womoi and 
children were taken to Fort Hays, Kansas, but before long an did 
woman named Red Hair was sent out to find the Cheyennes. 
About this time Littie Robe, a Cheyenne, and Black Eagle, a 
Kiowa, went into Fort Cobb to see what terms they could get if 
their people surrendered and to procure news of the Ch^enne 
prisoners. They saw General Hazen, who talked with them and 
advised them to wait for the coming of Genonl ^eridan, who 
reached there a few days later. Sheridan told the Indians that 

■ Huen nya that immediateiy after the battle the Indiana fled dowa 
the Washita toward Fort Cobb, alarming the whitas there, who feared aa 
attack. But before nearing the post the Cheyennee and Ar^nhoea tmwd 
off toward the south. The Kiowas, Apaches, and part of the Comanphw 
came down and oomped near the fort for protection. I^ter, when the traofN 
came to Fort Cobb, the Kiowas became alarmed and ran awa;, but the tnopi 
■Hied tb«r chiefs and compelled the Indiana to return. 
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tiiQT most give up the viute friaonas Ihcy had; that he would 
send Custtf to the Ch^enne camp tot the prisoners, and that 
the diiefe must go bade and warn th«r peofde that Custv was 
osfndng, so that the Indians would not fi^t him. He told them 
that the Cheyenne prisoners would be ^ven up in the summa 
at Vott Supply, and advised the CSwyomes and Aiqiahoes to 
go in there and surrendo-. 

Custer's story is somewhat diffocnt. He says the Indian 
wcMnan and an Apache diief named Iron Shirt were sent to the 
Cheyemies; that Iron Shirt' returned alone and said that two 
diiefs would soon be in to talk. A few days later Little Robe and 
Ydlow Bear/ "second diief of the Arapahoes," came into F<Ht 
Cobb and said their people were talking of coming in and would 
geai a nmner with the news of their purpose in a few days. 
Custer says he wuted but no messeugers came, so, with forty men, 
he and the two chie^ set out. They west to the Arapaho vfl- 
lage and posuaded that tribe to come in, but the Cheyeones did 
not come. In March Custer, with eleven troops of the Seventh 
Cavalry and ten of the Nineteenth Kansas Cavalry, set out to loc^ 
for the Cheyemies. He moved from the neighborhood of Fort 
Cobb, where the troops had been nearly all winter, toward the 
Red Rivo', and striking a trful fdlowed it to the north fork of the 
Red River, where in tlie middle of March he found the Cheyennes 
on a timbered stream. Custer rode out ahead of his command 
with ao orderly and was met by some diiefs, including Medicine 
Arrow.* The Indians say that Custer was brought into the camp 
and to the medicine arrow lodge, where he sat down under the 
medicine arrows, and the keq>a of the arrows lit a pipe and 
hdd it while Custer smoked, and while Custer was smoking 
Medicine Arrow told him in Ch^emie that he was a treacherous 
man and that if he came there with a bad purpose — ^to do harm 
to the people — ^he would be killed with all his men. Thai the 
arrow keepa with a pipe stick loosened the ashes in the pipe and 
poured than out on the toes of Custer's boots, to give htm bad 
luck. 

The Indian was not far wrong as to Custer's inteutitm, for 

I Both than meo ngned the toeaty of Medicine Lodge. 
> So called by the whita. His CheTeuw name ma HB hO Di vl tOik 
tis nh", Book ForebewL 
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Custer says that while he was smoking this pipe he was planniiig 
how to sUFround the camp and attack or capture it. Howeveri 
he now learned that there were two white women in the camp, so 
he <Ud not dare attack until he could secure them. Custer says 
that when his troops approached the Indians Sed from their 
village and made toward Little Robe's camp, which was some 
distance off. He says that he caused to be seized Big Head and 
Dull Knife, Dog Soldier chiefs, and two other men, wh(»n he hdd 
as hostages. He then sent word to the Indians to Fetum and take 
away their lodges if they chose, and many did so. Ahet waiting 
here a few days for the delivery of the white jmsoners, be told 
them that if the prisoners were not given up on the following day, 
he would hang the Cheyennes be held. The following afternoon 
the women were pven up. 

Bent says that while the Indians were malcin g a friendly visit 
to Custer's camp they heard the officer give a loud command, 
and the sfddiers all seized their guns and attempted to surrotmd 
the Indians. All got away exc^t three, whom Custer held and 
sent to Fort Hays, where they were imprisoned with the Chey- 
enne women. Afterward two of these men. Slim Face, eighty 
years old, and Curly Hair, fifty, were killed by the guards. Ihere 
seems to be some confusion about the men who were captured.^ 
They are the three who were photographed and whose picture 
has been printed in a multitude of books on the early West, with 
a great nkany captions. The names are differently ^ven by dif- 
fnent people. S hyoph'st£ says they were Younger Bear, Chief 
Comes in Sight, and Island. Bent gives the name of the man 
IsUnd as Lean Man, and old Two Moon, of the Northern Chey- 
omes, identifies the picture as that of the brother of his mother. 

E hydph'ata tells the same story as that ^ven by Bent. These 
three men, she says, went in to make peace. They were sur- 
rounded by the soldiers, captured, and their pictures were taken. 
Afterward they were killed.* 

■ Pot snothar acoount see Report tff Seer^ary of Interior, 1860-70, pp. 
K4, 625, whera the men umted ue said to have been young men. lie/ 
were middle^ged or old men. 

■EhyOph'sU sayB that Island was her uncle. She believed, in 1912, 
that she was ei^ty yean old. She died in August, 1014, while on a visit to 
the Southern Cheyennes at Oklahoma. The picture above lefened to wia 
taken at FiMt Dodge, Kanaaa, March 13, 1869. 
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Custer, with the two rescued white women and the "three 
diiefs" he had captured, marched back to Camp Supply. Socm 
after this the Cheyemies came in and settled down at Siq)i^. 
In the South there was no more fight'"g between the Cheyennea 
and the whites, until 1874. 

In Black Kettle, White Antelope, and YeDow Wolf, aQ cH 
men, who were killed by the whites, we have three examples <^ 
high patriotism. These men were constant workers among the 
lodions in behalf of peace with the white pe<q>Ie. They did this 
not because they loved the white people, from whom they bad 
received oothiog good, but because they loved theii own tribe, 
aod wished to guide it in paths that would be for the tribe's 
greatest advantage. White Antelope and Ydlow Wolf were 
killed at Sand Creek, and Black Kettle four years later, when 
Custer attacked his village on the Washita. Black Kettle was a 
hank, good man, who did not he»tate to espoae himself to any 
danger if he thought that his tribe might be benefited ther^y. 
Notwithstanding the attadcs made (m different parties of Chey- 
ennes by troops in Cdwado, Black Kettle was quite willing to 
visit Governor Evans in Denver. Befwe and after Sand Cre^ 
he consistently talked and acted for peace, and his last words in 
this behalf were spoken to General Hazen only a few days before 
he was killed in the village on the Washita. He was the first 
of the Cheyenne chiefs to dare to attend the meetings of the 
peace ccsnmis^on at the treaty of Medidne Lodge, in 1867. 
Tau^t by past experience — at Sand Credt and on Pawnee FoHc 
— ^the other Cheyennes feared to present themselves at a ipiace 
where there was a large number (rf troops and where they noight 
be attacked without warning. 

Black Kettle was a striking example of a consistently friendly 
Indian, who, because he was friendly and so because his where- 
abouts was usually known, was punished for the acts of people 
whom it was supposed he could control. 
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BATTLE OF SUMMIT SPRINGS 



As so often aaid, the upper waters of the Republican Rivo', 
near where the states of Kansas, Colorado, and Nebraska come 
together, had always been a great buffalo country. For this 
reason they were a favorite camping-ground for the pluns lo- 
diaos, of whom, betweoi 1860 and 1870, some bands of ChsytameB, 
Aiapahoes, and Sioux were hostile. 

In the eariy summer of 1869 General Eugene A. Carr set out 
from Fort McPherson, Nebraska, with the Fifth Cavalry, ac- 
companied by a battalion of Pawnee scouts, for the Republican 
River. During the first days of July General Carr's command 
was camped on what the Cheyennes call Cherry Credt, which 
flows into the Republican from the northwest. At the same time 
the Cheyemie Dog Soldiers with some Sioux were camped on the 
head of the same stream. The Cheyennes learned of the pres- 
eotx of the troops and attacked them in the night, trying to drive 
off their horses. Owing to the readiness and keenness of the 
Pawnees this attack was not successful. During the Cheyenne 
charge on Carr's camp the horse ridden by Yellow Nose fell with 
him, and Yellow Nose was thrown and lost his horse. No one 
noticed the occurrence, but a little later, as the Cheyennes were 
retuming to their camp, they found with them a loose horse. 
YeUow Nose was out for two nights and then came into the camp. 
That same day the Ch^emie vill^e — Dog Soldiers under Tall 
Bull, and a number of Sioux — moved over toward what was later 
called Summit Springs, under the White Butte.' The stream 
i^iich runs southeastwardly from Summit Springs is called White 
Butte Creek. 

It was at this place that in 1864 Big Wolf and his family had 
been lolled by Dunn's soldiers. 

■ WOk pB (taniD & I nOo, White Butto. 
290 
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The first nigbt ihe Indians camped among the sand lulls on 
the divide, and the next morning moved over to Summit Springs. 
Tliey purposed to cross the South Platte that day, but the chi^. 
Tall Bull, toid them that the streams were up, and that it would 
be just as well to wait there for a couple of days, so that the water 
might fall and thm hrases might rest. Tall Bull said: "We will 
atop here for two days; then we will rush across the South Platte 
and go up to the rock where we starved the Pawnees." This 
is Court House Rock. 

Tall Bull sent six young men to the river to leam about the 
crossing. When they reached it they stripped themselves and 
their horses and rode into the water, expecting to find it very deep, 
but the water was not so high as they had expected. It ran only 
up to about the middle of the horses' shoulder. After the 
young men had crossed, some remained on the north side while 
others went bade to search tm the ford which was most shallow. 
Those who stayed on the north side cut willow poles, and when the 
ford had been selected they went across the river, sticking up these 
poles in the sand in order to mark the crossing, so that when the 
women should come the next morning they would be able to cross 
more easily. When they returned to the camp th^ reported 
that the river was not high. 

It was shortly after the last attack on the troops that Cap- 
tain North with some Pawnees discovered a group of Indian 
buffalo hunters returning to their village. The camp's exact 
location was not seen, but it was evidently near. When the troops 
took the trail, among the tracks was seen the print of a woman's 
shoe, evidence that the Indians had a white captive. The troops 
travelled faster than the Indians, and the afternoon of the second 
day camped where the Indians had spent the previous night, 
fresh antelope heads showing that the camp had been abandoned 
tor not more than twelve or fifteen hours. Here General Carr 
detennined to take some of his best mounted men and pursue 
the Indians, leaving his wagon-train to follow. 

On Sunday, July II, the cconmand started about four o'clock, 
and at eight came to a point where the trail split into three forks. 
General Carr took the left-hand 'tr^, to the northwest, and with 
him were sent a white sergeant of the Pawnee battalion and ten 
Pawnees. Coloud Royal took the right4iand trail, with William 
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Cody. Major Fnuik North and his brother, Capttun Lutlitt 
North, with twenty-five of the best mounted Pawnees, took the 
middle trail. They rode faster than the others, and got some dis- 
tance ahead of them. The Pawnee scouts with General Carr 
fomid the Indian village, and one of them was sent to overtake 
&e party on the middle trail. He readied them a little after nooa, 
aod they started across the hills at a gallop and joined General 
Carr's command, where he was wuting behind a ridge of hills. 
The Pawnee scouts said the Indian camp was not in sight, but 
that they could see horses on the hills. After resting their horses 
for a few minutes. General Carr ordered the charge. The Pawnees 
were fairly well mounted, and took the lead. When they reached 
the hill overlooking the camp. Major North was fifty yards in 
advance of his brother, who was three hundred yards ahead of 
the nuuD body of the scouts. At the top of the hill they saw 
some Indians, who ran back into a ravine, and then shot at Cap- 
tain North, The Pawnees charged down into the village and the 
cavahy came galloping past, turned to the left and rode on past 
the village, perhaps with the idea of surrounding it. The Indians 
<^ the village were running in all directions, lliey were completely 
surprised, and before they fully took in the situation the troops 
were in the village. The day was warm and pleasant, and the 
Indians were sitting about in the shade of the lodges. At the ap- 
pearance of the troops they rushed to get their horses, and on foot 
aod on horseback scattered like birds in every direction. 

So far as known, the first man who saw the troops was little 
Hawk, but he was far away from the camp hunting antdope, 
and was riding a stow horse and could not get to the camp in time 
to wam the Indians. In fact, the troops reached the village be- 
fore he could do so, and when he met a number of escaping Ch^- 
ennes he jomed them. 

Two Crows was sitting in the lodge talking when he heard 
someone outside exdaim: "People are coming." He pud no 
attention to the call, but continued his conversation, and pres- 
ratly, without any warning, shooting began to sound dose to the 
camp. All rushed out of Uie lodge and saw the Pawnees charging 
ap and down on the nearby hillside, and firing into the camp. 
At 6rst some of the people thought that these Indians were the 
advance messengers of a Sioux war party that had been out and 
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were retunung with scalps, but in a momeat or two the soldiers 
beg&n to pour over the hill. Many of the Indiana had thdr 
horses tied up in camp and in a few moments a number of them 
had mounted. These took women and children aa behind them 
and started to run away. The troops appeared on the east aide 
of the village, and on the west side, and presently b^an to come 
over the hill from the north. Only the south »de was open for 
the Cheyennes to get away. Meantime there was the confusion 
that always exists in a surprise attack on an Indian village. 
Horses were running in every direction; people were trying to 
catch their horses, and were springing on their backs, and many 
others were running away on foot, some toward the south and 
others to hiding-places in the bluffs. 

Two Crows started on foot, running as hard as he could. As 
he started be picked up a rope, a bridle, and pistol, and his medi- 
ane war club, which he afterward threw away. As he ran he 
heard hoof-beats behind him, and looking back saw conung a 
herd of loose horses, followed by a Cheyenne, named Plenty of 
Bull Meat. Two Crows called to him, saying: "Turn the horses 
toward me," and as they came up to him Two Crows saw in the 
lead a fine block horse belonging to Tall Bull, which he knew 
as a good and gentle horse. As it ran by him. Two Crows ran 
fast by its side and made a cast with his rope, which by good 
luck fell over the horse's head. He had just time to slip the bridle 
on the horse, when close behind came a party of charging Pawnees. 
By this time two more Cheyennes had joined than. 

Presently they overtook four women riding double, on two 
horses, and an old man, and immediately behind them were five 
Pawnees shooting at them. The Pawnee horses were tired out, 
and they could barely gallop. The old man with these women 
called out: "Young men, turn about and come behind these wunen, 
and wliip up their horses and help them to get along." Two 
Crows and Plenty of Bull Meat turned and rode behind the 
women and whipped up their horses, which then ran much faster. 
The women were so frightened that th^ seemed not to have 
thought of ur^ng their horses forward. 

They drove the women forward, and with them the old man. 
He had a gun, which he did not use, expecting if his horse gave 
out to get off and fight on foot. Presently they overtook an old 
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woman on foot leading a horse. When they overtook this woman, 
they recognized her as a very old woman who ordinarily wore the 
(dd^ashioned Suhtu woman's dress. They tried to hdp her up 
<» her horse, but they could not do it and the Pawnees were 
so close behind th^n that they did not dare to dismount to lift 
her. For a little while they tried to Sgbt for her, but when the 
Pawnees got quite close they left ha and rode on. A little farther 
along th^ came upon two Sioux women running on foot, but thqr 
were obliged to go on, and the Pawnees kiUed them. 

Still farther along they came to a Cheyenne woman with two 
little children, a boy and a girl, running hard, and there they did a 
bad thing. They stopped and fought for a time, trying to turn 
the Pawnees, but could do nothing, and rode on, and the Pawnees 
killed the three. They ought at least to have picked up the little 
diildren and carried them away with them and saved them. 

They went on farther, but after this they saw no people mi 
foot. An old Sioux woman's horae fell with her, and she was 
thrown off and killed by the Pawnees. 

At this time about twenty-^ve or thirty more Pawnees came 
vp and a little later Two Crows and Plenty of Bull Meat, Lone 
Bear and Pile of Bones, who had good horses and were fixed for 
fighting, saw down below them a woman on a horse going very 
slowly. Lone Bear called out to the others; "Now, we must stop 
here and fight for this woman. You two must do your best. 
Go down there and help her. We will stay behind and fight 
these people off." 

Three Pawnees who had been following the woman were quite 
dose to her, shooting at her. Two Crows and Plenty of Bull Meat 
rode down to her and whipped her horse and turned it up into the 
hills, while the three Pawnees rode back toward their fellows. 
Then Two Crows and Plenty of Bull Meat rode back toward Lone 
Bear, but before they got to him the Pawnees had shot hun and 
Pile of Btmes, and they had fallen off ihdr horses. The Pawnees 
had dismounted and were scalping the two men. They were 
alao throwing up into the air the war bonnets that the men had 
worn. The Pawnees did not attempt to follow Two Crows and 
Henty of Bull Meat. Tliese two said: "It is useless for us to 
stay here any longer," and they rode away as fast as they could. 
Th^ were ridii^ off when on a sudden th^ met Bad Heart with 
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six other tnen, and told him iriat had h^qwoed to Lone Bear 
and PQe ct Bchms; that they irae lying ova there whoe they 
could see the Ffawnees standing. 

Bad Heart said to them: "Ccnne <«, now; let us ride bot^ and 
see our friends." Hie nine men started toward the Pawnees, 
who by this time had turned and were riding back to the tnxqn. 
Vlhsa the Chcyouies got near the Pawnees they charged them, 
but the Pawnees' horses were exhausted and could do no more 
than walk, and presoitly two of the Pawnees jumped off thar 
horses and started to run. Two Crows tried to ride around the 
abandoned ponies and drive than off, but one of them kicked l^> 
behind and strode him in the shin and lacked his hone in the 
neck. Tie Ch^&uaa rode up to where Lone Bear and Pile of 
Bones woe lying and saw that they hod been scalped and cut to 



Red Cbemea, a Northern Cheyenne, was in the camp with 
his wife and his little baby. Some Cheyennea who had been to 
war in the South and had captured a lot of mules had come to 
the camp and told them that 8oldi«s were on tbdr trail, and that 
with the soldiers were satue Pawnees. After two or three moves, 
when they had camped at Summit Springs, Red Cherries said 
to his wife: "We will do well to go north ag^. These people 
se^n to be dod^g about firom place to place all the time." He 
and his wife had saddled up and started, but met the approaching 
soldiers and soon after the camp was attacked. The young 
people, both Sioux and Cheyennes, left the camp and ran away 
over the prairie, but the old people ran to a deep ravine to hide 
there. Among them were Tall Bull, the chief, Black Sun, and 
Heavy Furred Wolf. Black Sun had been wounded throu^ the 
body in a %ht, but was now up and able to be about. Red 
Cherries went to the outer edge c^ the camp, and stopped there 
and dismounted and turned his saddle-horse loose. The Pawnees 
were aheady in the camp. A number of young men who rode by 
him asked him to get on behind them and escape, but to each one 
he said: "No, my friend, I shall stop here in this camp." It was 
a pretty hard place, for Pawnees and soldiers charged through the 
camp, following the people. Red Cherries walked around the 
edge of the camp, and the bullets struck all about him, dose to 
bis body. Presently Tall Sioux rode up to him and stud: "Jump 
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on bdund me and come away; take pity od your little baby; do 
not leave it fatherless." 

"No, my friend," said Red Cherries, "I shall stay here." 

When Tall Sioux recdved this answer he rode off. The sol- 
diers were in line on two sides of the camp shooting. Presently 
Tidl Sioux agtuD rode up to him and said: "Friend, take pity on 
your wife and child; listen to what I say." 

As Tall Sioux rode up to him it seemed that all the guns wrat 
off at once, opening and firing. The sound was contjnual. 

Tbea Red Cherries siud: "My friend, you have come for me 
twice and I will listen to you." He jumped on behind his tmnd, 
and they rode off over the hill. 

After th^ had got beyond the ridge they stopped, and fought 
and then retreated, and presently the firing stopped. A little 
later from far off in the distance they saw five Pawnees come in 
sight over the hill. Ilie two Cheyennes supposed that these 
Pawnees were alone and chaiged down on them, when suddoily 
coming over the hill were seen more Pawnees, and a line of sol- 
diers. A good deal farther on Red Cherries found a place where 
aatae wranok and children had come together. His wife and 
diild were there. Afterward his wife was killed and his mother- 
in-4aw, and her two little children. All of the camp that was 
left later crossed the Platte,* and did not stop travelling untU 
they had readied the Sioux camp on White Riva. 

Major North and his brother Captain Luther R. North, with 
a party of Pawnees and a few soldiers, had surrounded the ravine 
into which a number of people, and a woman and child had fied. 
One of the men was Tall Bidl. He had run to his horse, and put- 
ting his wife and child on it had mounted behind them and sought 
this shelter. When he reached the ravine he found a place for 
the wife and cluld where they would not be exposed to fire, and 
returning to the mouth of the ravine stabbed the horse behind the 
fore 1^. This was where he intended to die. 

The mouth of the ravine was narrow and its banks almost 
perpendicular. The Cheyennes cut hand and foot holds in these 
udes so that they could dimb up to the top, and discharge their 
guns, and in this wf^ for some time they kept the attacking party 
at bay. 

> Tbty ooMed the Fhtto August 7— a Duoth after the fi^t. 
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S(«ne of Major North's Pawnees had crept np within about 
twenty paces of the rsvine on one side, and w^e thus in a posi- 
tion to fire at the Indians climbing up the opposite bank. 

While this was going on an Indian climbed the bank nearest 
to the &(ddier3, and showing only his head and shoulders fired a 
shot at Major North and his brother, who were galloping toward 
the bank. The Indian then lowered his head. Major North 
marked the spot where the Indian's head had disappeared, dis- 
mounted and handed his bridle-rein to his brother, telling him to 
ride away. He believed that at the sound of the galloping hoc^s 
the Indian might raise his head again to learn the result of his 
shot Major North dropped on his knee and taking a knee rest 
aimed the rifle at the spot where the head had be^i. A moment 
later he saw the Indian's rifle appear over the edge of the bank, 
and then the head rise as the man prepared to fire. Major N«th 
pulled the trigger, and the Indian fell bade without discharging 
his gun, leaving the rifle cocked and ready for shooting on top of 
the bank. The baU had entered his forehead. Later in the day 
the dead chief Tall Bull was found in the ravine directly under 
this spot. 

Shortly after this another head appeared at the same spot— 
the head of a woman. She reached the top of the bank, pulled 
her little six-year-old girl after her, and making signs that she 
wished to talk, walked to Major North, and passed her hands 
over him, asking him for pity. Major North sent her to the nai, 
where she would be safe. She proved to be the wife of Tall Bull. 
She told him that there were still seven Indians alive in the ravine. 
These were afterward killed, thirteen having already been killed 
at the head of the ravine. 

Tlie two captive white women in Tall Bull's camp woe sud 
to have been shot by Tall Bull at the time of the attack. One 
of them was killed. They were Germans and could not speak 



The reports tell of the capture of the village, the killing of 
fifty-two Indians, and the capture of eighteen women and chfl- 
dren, with something like four hundred horses and mules. Noth- 
ing is said about how many of the fifty-two kiUed were w<miai 
and diildren. 

The day after the fight all the Indian lodges, robes, canqi 
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equipage, clothing, and dried meat were brought together and 
bunted. 

Amcmg the plunder found in the village were many articles 
obtained from white settlers on the Saline, and a considerable 
amount of gold and silver money, together with some jewelry. 
Iliese things passed into the hands of the soldiers and scouts, 
and during the march toward Fort McPherson an effort was made 
to collect all the money captured in the village in order to ^ve 
it to Mrs. Weichel, the rescued captive. The Pawnees cheer- 
fully gave up S600 m $20 gold pieces, that they had taken, while 
from the soldiers only about (300 wtm collected. About $600 
besides this had been found in the village, whic^ the white sol* 
diers ocHkcealed. 
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FIGHT AT ADOBE WALLS 

1874 

Up to within a few years there was on the aouth fork of the 
Canadian River, in Hutchinson County, Texas, an adobe ruin 
long known as Adobe Walls. In 1864, it was the scene of a fight 
with Kjowas, Comanches, and Apaches by New Mexican troops 
under Kit Carson, and again, in 1874, a group (A southern Ii>- 
dians attacked a large party of wliite buffalo hunters who had 
established themselves near this point. 

The history tA Adobe Walls has never been written, but it 
has been conjectured to have been an old trading-post, perhaps 
built by the traders Bent and St. Vrain. 

Wthin a few years this supposition has been confirmed by 
George Bait, son of Colond William Bent, who has ^ven me 
the following account of this matter: 

Between 1864 and 1868 at different times Kit Carson and old 
John Smith told him that many years before William Bent sent 
a party from Bent's Fort down to the southeast to build a trading- 
post on the head of the South Canadian River for the purpose of 
trading with the ffiowaa, Com&ndies, and Apaches. Just when 
this took place is not known, but it seems altogether probable 
that it was before the year IS40 — perhaps before 1837, as sug- 
gested in an earlier chapter. Up to that time the Kiowas, Co- 
manches, and Apaches had been at bitter war with the Ch^rennes 
and Arapahoes, some of whom were almost alw^^s about Bait's 
Old Fort, and the likelihood of meeting thor enemies wouki 
naturally have prevoited these more southern tribes from going 
thoe to trade. 

Tbe post was built and some of Colond Bent's best men were 
sent down there with goods, to start a trade. The men dioaen 
were Carson, Smith, Murray, Maxwell, Fisher, and two Mexicans, 
a cook and a herder. 
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John Smith stated that they were directed to trade chiefly 
for horses and mules. The party remained there for some time 
trading with Kiowas and Comanches, and got together quite a 
herd of horses and mules, which they corralled every night inside 
the fort One day, however, while the horses were at pasture on 
the prune, some Indians came down and ran them off, killing 
the Mexican herder. The men had only two or three mules left, 
and it was impossible to remain there without horses. They 
cached — buried — most of their goods; packed thdr ammunitioD 
and most valuable things on the animals, and at night started on 
foot for Bent's Fort 

They had a hard and difficult march. It was dark, and the 
country was little known to them so that they were obliged to 
travel by direction, and their way led through great beds ot 
cactus. All were shod with moccasins, and the thoma of the 
cactus penetrated the buckskin and caused them torture, so that 
Smith sud that th^ suffered from fever from the inflammation of 
thdr feet 

They had gone some distance, and dayl^^t was just b^in- 
ning to appear when Indians were seen coming. Murray, who was 
in diarge, and had ordered during the night that no one should 
smoke, sud: "Here they come, boys; bunch up those mules and 
the rest of you scatter out." 

The Merican held the ropes of the mules, sad the othws got 
around than. An Indian carrying a lance charged up btddly, 
and when dose to them Murray and Fisher both flred, and the 
Indian fell. Two more Indians were killed and three or four 
horses. Murray had told the men not to fire unless they had 
quite sure shots. "If we make good work of it," he said, "thf^ 
will leave us." 

It turned out as he had said, and presently the Indians drew 
off out of rifle-shot, and had evidently had enough. Murray 
stepped out in front of the animals, in plain sight, and made signs 
to the Indians inviting them to come on, but they dedined to 
do so. Murray went out and scalped the nearest Indian, and 
the others went away. 

Old Tohausen (little Mountun), the IGowa chief, afterward 
told the white moi that the people who took the Iwrses were 
Mountun (Jicarilla) Apaches, and that those who attacked the 
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men on the retreat were Conumches. On the other hand, George 
Bent heard from Anadarko in 1912 that the Indians who made 
the early morning attack were Kiowas. 

The Comanches were much irritated by the pushing southward 
<tf the hide hunters from the nei^borhood of Fort Dodge, for it 
was well understood in 1873 and 1874 that no hunting should be 
done south of the Arkansas River. Tb&t was regarded aa the 
Indian country, and the terms of the Medicine Lodge treaty pro- 
vided that white hunters should not crosa that stream, which was 
patrolled at intervals by troops. So long as buffalo were plenty 
north of the Arkansas the hunters respected this feeling, but 
after buffalo got scarce the dead-line, in their estimation, was 
moved down to the Cimarron, where buffalo were found abun- 
dant, and when the great beasts were killed off there, they followed 
them still farther south. 

The Indians strongly objected to the farther movement south 
of the white hunters, realizing, of course, that the exterminatloa 
of the buffalo meant starvation for themselves. 

In the spring of 1874 a Comanche medicine man announced 
that he had a power which would enable the Indians to overcome 
the whites. This man was generally believed In by all the southern 
tribes, induding not a few of the Southern Cheyennea. Among 
Uie Cheyennes who believed in him were Medicine Water and 
Iron Shirt — brothers of Alights on the Cloud, who was killed in 
1852 — Gray Beard and many others. Little Robe, on the other 
hand, so soon as he heard of the threatened trouble moved his 
whole 'camp into the agency, and many other Cheyennes would 
have moved in had it not been that they were hdd in the out^e 
camp by the soldiers of the various bands, chiefiy the Bow String 
sddiers. 

That ^ring the Cheyennes had been greatly troubled by white 
horse thieves, who had come down and run off many of their horses, 
taking them to the settlements where they sold them. In one of 
these cases the thieves were followed by some Indians under a 
SOD of Little Robe, but when they reached Dodge City they re- 
ceived no satisfaction, and starting back to their camp angry 
took some horses from some white men, got into a fight, and one 
was wounded. At this time there were a great many rough white 
men m the country peddling whiskey, wolfing, and hunting buffalo. 
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and many of them, if tfa^ had the opportunity, would not hesi- 
tate to nm off liorses belon^ng to anyone, red or white. 

White hunters killing buff&lo for their hides had moved south 
to the South Canadian River and there established a settlement 
with a store, saloon, and blacksmith shop, a little west of Adobe 
Wails. 

The fight with the buffalo hunters at Adobe Walls took place 
June 27, 1874, or ahnost exactly two years brfore the Custer 
fight on the Little Big Horn. Of the twenty-ei^t men and one 
woman at that time in the settlem^it, Billy Dixon was one, and 
in the account of his life, published m 1914, he tdls the story of 
the fight as he saw it. 

The Indians supposed that it was their diarge which awoke 
the buffalo hunters, but, as a matter of fact, a conmderable num- 
ber of them had been aroused by the cracking of the ridge-pole 
in Hanrahui's saloon, and worked until m(»ning propping it up. 
By the time the work was finished the sky was beginning to grow 
red in the east, and to Dixon and some of his companions it seemed 
hardly worth while to go to bed, so they prepared to make an early 
start. It was during the preparations for this start that the In- 
dians were seen at a distance charging in line. 

Most of the white men w^e still in the buildings when the 
Indians made their charge. Two freighters, the Shadier brothers, 
who had come in late the night b^ore, vfkk still asleep in their 
wagons and were killed. William lyier was also killed early in 
the fight. Dixon says that with the Indians was a man who 
used a bugle, and tlut the Indians chai^ at the sound of the 
bugle. The white men, Dixon says, soon came to understand 
these »gnals and whenever the bti^e sounded prepared for the 
charge. 

About the middle of the d^ the Indians grew discouraged 
and drew off out of shot. Within the next two or three days 
small parties came back once or twice to look over the hill at the 
settlement, but no further attadi: was made. However, the battle 
put an end for the time to the buffalo himting in that section, 
and thus — though at a considerable loss to themselves — accom- 
[dished the purpose of the Indians. 

A story of the fight told by Cheyemies who were present ff.vta 
the Indian view: 
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In the spring of 1S74 a Comanche named t s& tai' announced 
that he had a medidne which would make useless the guns of 
the white people, and proposed that they should be exterminated. 
A Comanche carried the pipe to the Cheyennes, Arapahoes, 
Kiowas, and Apaches, and asked them to go with the Comanches 
and destroy the buffalo huntos who were gathering to hunt on 
the South Canadian and were making a settlement there. 

The Comanche reached the Cheyenne camp on the head of the 
Washita River, where the Cheyennes were then holding a medicine- 
lodge, made by Crazy Mule. The Comanche gave a great feast 
to the Cheyenne chiefs and chiefs of the soldier hands, and asked 
them to help him. I g& tai' prophesied, saying: "Those men 
shall not fire a shot; we shall kill them all," The Cheyennes 
accepted the pipe offered them by the Comanche. 

After the medicine-lodge was over, a large war party of 
Kiowas and Comanches came to the Cheyenne camp. They 
diarged up to the camp circle and rode all about the drcle, out- 
side and inside. Four men led the war party, and with these 
four men rode the medicine man, I s^ tai', who was to make the 
guns of the hunters useless. Four other brave men brought up 
the rear. The soldiers of each sodety were singing their own 
songs. In the charging line were some Arapahoes. 

After the Kiowas, Comanches, and Apaches had made this 
charge the Cheyenne soldiers made a sisoilar charge, and that 
evening all the soldiers of the different societies of each tribe, 
including the Cheyennes, danced around the camp drcle. There 
was much excitement. N&ct morning the great war party set out 
for the Adobe Walls. The leaders went ahead eariy in the m<»D- 
iog, and at noon stopped for the others to overtake them, and 
they spent the night at that place. llLe next day they went on 
and all through the day men kept overtaking the party. The 
evening of the third day they b^an to paint themselves and their 
horses and to prepare their shields and all thdr war medidne 
so as to be ready ^e next morning to chai^ the bufffdo huntos. 
Their camp was five or six miles trom the Adobe Walls. 

Next morning the Indians all formed in line. The Omianche 
medicine man stood on a hill and to the right of the line. He was 
naked except for a cap or bonnet made of sage stems. Just about 
daylight he called on them to charge and all started. Tba ntnse 
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of the horses' hoofs was like thundo^ — ao great that it awoke the 
buffalo hunters, who soon bc^an to shoot through the windows. 
At this time and place they shot three of the attacldng party, one 
0)manche and two Cheyennes. Stone Calf's son rode seventy- 
five yards b^ore he fell from his horse. The othw Cheyenne 
was named Horse Chief. The Comanche fell from his horse 
dose to the door of the building. 

The buffalo hunters knocked holes in the walls of the houses 
to shoot through. The Indians charged about for some time and 
then got behind the stables and behind the stacks of buffalo-hides. 
After a time they realized ^t they could do nothing and about 
two o'clock they left the huntOB. Six Cheyennes were killed: 
Horse Chief (Mo In'& im ml vih"). Stone Calf's son (WOhk p&s'- 
Its), Stone Teeth (H5 ho ne'wSh nin'), Coyote (OlcShm), Spots 
on the Feathers (HGhs'tai wiit'}. Walking on the Ground (HS 
iVsti mists ts). Three Comanches were killed, no Apaches and 
no Arapahoes, nine in alL Aft» the fight a Cheyenne named 
Hippy sdzed the bridle of the Comanche medicine man and was 
going to quirt him, but the other Cheyennes sud: "Let him go." 
He was disgraced. 

It was reported in July, 1912, that I s& tai' was still living 
at Fort Sill. He declared that his medidne would have been 
^ectjve and the buffalo hunters would have been destroyed as 
promised except for the fact that that morning after they had 
started out to make the attack some Cheyenne killed a skunks 
and in that way broke his medicine. 

Following thdr defeat by the buffalo hunters, and seeking re- 
venge for th«r losses, a party of Cheyennes under Medicine Water 
started on the war-path to the northeast, and on the Smoky Hill 
River massacred a party of emigrants — the Genaaine family. 
They killed five of the nine members of the family, and captured 
four girls from sixteen years of age down to four or five. These 
{prls were later all rescued, the two older ones being brought into 
the agency and given up by Stone Calf and the chiefs of his band 
in the spring of 1875. 

In September Colonel R. S. Mackenzie with seven troops iA 
the Fourth Cavalry captured the villages of the Kiowas, Coman- 
dies, and Southern Cheyennes in a canyon near the Red River 
(tf Texas. The troops came down into the canyon at the very 
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end of the camp, near where the Kiowa village was, and the Cb^- 
eniies being at the upper end of the camp had time to jump <si 
their horses and escape. A great many Kiowa and Comandie 
horses were captured, but the loss in horses by the Cheyennes 
was sli^t. At this time the Indians had been talking of going 
in and surrendering, but ahmned by this attack ihey turned about 
s^^iuu and returned to the Staked Plains. 

Toward the end of the year there were various other small 
skirmishes, none of them of importance. Two of the smallest 
Germune girls were with Gray Beard's band, and the smaller 
of the two bemg unable to ride a horse they were both left behind 
in chai^ of a young Indian. He took them up on a hillside and 
placed them on the ground on a buffalo-robe and left them, and 
when the troops came along they were recognized as children 
through the field-glasses and were rescued. Some of the military 
reports seem to infer that these children were captured from the 
Indians after a battle, but, as a matter of fact, they were set Ine. 
Billy Dixon in his Life^ speaks of this. The rescue seems to have 
taken place November 8, 1874. 

Thai, autiunn some war parties of young men who had been out 
came into the camps of \S^urIwind and Little Robe at Dariing- 
ton, Indian Territory, now Oklahoma. These Indians were in 
charge of Agent John D. Miles, who had been appointed in 1872. 
They were quiet and peaceable, living at the agency and having 
rations issued to them. Colonel Neal, with several companies (tf 
troops, was also camped near Darlington. 

Early in 1875 White Horse, with the Dog Soldiers, came in 
and surrendered to the military, and a little later Stone Calf ap- 
peared with his village and also surrendered. These villages «rf 
Indians were sent up on the north fork of the Canadian River, 
about three miles above Darlington, and Captain Brainet, with 
his company of infantry, camped near them to act as a guard. 
The troops built dugouts and remained there through the winter, 
and the two villages of Indians were held as prisoners of war and 
rations were issued to them by the military. 

It was in early spring that Colonel Neat, on information pvea 
him by certain Mericans, had all the male Indians drawn up in 

< Ltft and AdvaUwu of "fitSy" Dtaion tif Adobe WaBt, Tom ParAimdlt, 
OvOrie, OOahotna, 1914, p. 294. 
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Uae, and psaang along the line arrested certain men whom the 
Mexicans pointed out and put them in the guard-house. There 
'were about twenty-five of these, who were afterward sent to 
Florida and held there as prisoners. 

A few days after the aneat one of the Indians was brought 
out of the guurd-house to be shadded with a ball and cluun, but 
-while the blacksmith was preparing to iron him he broke away 
from those who were holding him and ran for the camp. The 
soldiers shot at him and the baUs went into the camp, striking 
the lodges and frightening the Indians there, who at once rushed 
out from the camp on the other side, crossed the river and ran 
into the sand hills, where they threw up breastworks and prepared 
to fight. This occurred about ten o'dock in the morning. 

There was considerable shooting through the day, part of it 
with a Gatling gun. Two of the Indians were killed outside the 
breastworks. The one who had broken away had been wounded. 
Two soldiers were also killed. Toward evening the firing ceased, 
but a guard was stationed around the sand hills to keep the In- 
dians from getting away during the night. Nevertheless, all the 
Indians slipped out and all went down to the camps of Little 
Robe and Whirlwind and remained there for some days. No 
attempt was made by the military to get them back, and after a 
little while the women in small parties w«it up and took down 
their lodges and transported thdr property down to the camps 
below, where they remained unmolested. 

Shortly afterward they were turned over to the Interior De- 
partment, and became a part of Agent Miles's Indians. A day 
ot two after the fight the prisonns still held in the guard-house 
were sent off at night to Fort Sill, and ^m ibere, with some 
Comanches and Kiowas, were sent to Florida, where they were 
hdld for five years. On the way, while passing through Mis^ 
appi. Gray Bear was killed by one of the guards. A number of 
the Indians died in Florida. Finally the survivors were returned 
to thrir home in the Indian Territory. Some of the younger men 
were persuaded by Captain Pratt to go to the Carlisle School, 
where they gained some knowledge of the English language 
before their return to the West 
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1876 

In 1874 General Cuater led an ezpeditloii to the Blade HiDs of 
Dakota and prospectors who accompanied him discovered gold. 
The announcement of this find caused much excitement, and 
parties of prospectors at once began to lay plans for invading the 
hills. That r^ion was then one of the few untouched hunting 
grounds left to the northern Indians, and certain species of game, 
as deer and bears, were very abundant there. 

During the year 1875 the Sioux Indians made active objec- 
tion to the incursions of miners into the Black Hills. Many 
parties were attacked, and not a few people were killed. The 
Government endeavored to purchase the Black Hills frcan the 
Indians and a number of groups of Sioux agreed to sell, but others 
refused. 

In the spring of 1876 the War Department determined to 
punish and reduce the hostile Indians who were living in Mtm- 
tana, Wyoming, lud North Dakota, and Generals Terry and 
Crook set on foot operations looking to this end. General Terry 
was to ascend the Missouri and Yellowstone Rivers and from some 
favorable point there to work south, while General Crook was to 
operate from the south north and to cover the headwaters of the 
Powder, Tongue, Rosebud, and Big Horn Rivers. 

On May 29, with a strong column of about fifteen troops of 
cavalry and five companies of infantry. General Crook left Fort 
Fetterman for Goose Creek. On June 9, on Tongue River, the 
command was attacked by Indians and two men were woimded. 
The Indians, however, were easily driven off. Captain Bourke 
credits this attack to Crazy Horse, but, as a matter of fact, these 
Indians were Northern Cheyennes from the camp on the Rose- 
bud, at the mouth of the Muddy. . Led by Little Hawk, they had 
rushed over to Tongue River m the hope of driving off a lot of 
horses. Tlie Cheyennes say that the soldiers met them with a 
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bng run of bullets, and th^ gave up tlte attempt and returned 
to their camp. 

On June 17, at the bend of the Rosebud, an important en- 
gagement took place. It is commonly spoken of as Crook's fight 
on the Rosebud, and was in fact a victory for the Indians. The 
Btcord qf Engagemejtts declares that Crook had less than one 
thousand men, and that the Indians were driven several mOes m 
confusion, while a great many were killed and wounded in the 
retreat. The troops lost nine men killed and eighteen wounded, 
one of whom was Captain Guy V. Henry, who happily recovered. 

The official documents' state that the scene of the attadc 
was at the mouth (rf a deep and rocky canyon with steep timbered 
sides, and it is intimated that this was the reason for General 
Crook's retiring to his miun supply camp to await reinforcements 
and supplies. 

I am familiar with the ground and have been over it more than 
once, lie lay of the land scarcely bears out the description the 
reports give. The fight took place in a wide, more or less level 
valley, with high bluffs on either side. It is true that two or three 
mOes below the battle-field the river bends sharp to the left and 
the valley becomes narrower, with high more or less wooded bluffs 
on either side, but, though varying somewhat, the width of the 
valley is for the most part a mile or two, and is nowhere, I think, 
less than half a mile. There is no "dangerous defile" such as is 
told of. "ntere was no effort by the Indians to lead the troops into 
a trap. Hie ground was not suitable. 

It has long been well understood by those familiar with this 
fight that General Crook was thoroughly well beaten by the 
Indians, and that he got away as soon as he could. Considering 
the number of men engaged the losses were not heavy on either 
»de. At the same time it was a hard battle. The story as told 
from the mQitary point of view can be found in the Record of 
Engagements, in Captain Bourke's On the Border with Crook, 
and in Finerty's Warpaik and Bivouac. In the account given by 
the Cheyennes who fought in this engagement will be recognized 
a number of incidents spoken of by Bourke. 

The Indian narrative comes from several men, well known to 
me for many years, who took part in it. 

* fiecord of Engagement*, p. 52. 
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llie man who discovered the presence of the soldiers on the 
Rosebud was Little Hawk, the son of old Gentle Horse, iriio 
uzty or seventy years ago was one of the most famous of Chey- 
enne warriors. From the feet of this discovery it has beoi the 
duty of little Hawk of late years, whenever the ceremony of the 
medicine-lodge has been held among the Northern Cbeyennes, 
to go out and choose the centre pole for the medicine-lodge. 

The Cbeyennes were camped on the stream now known as 
Reno Creek. la the early summer Little Hawk, then a leading 
warrior, called four young men, Yellow Eagle, Crodted Noae, 
Uttle Shield, and White Bird, and said to them: "Let us go out 
and see if we cannot get some horses from the white people." 
They started that night, passing through the Wolf Mouotuns, 
and then stopping to wait for daylight. 

When morning came they went on through the hills, and about 
midday reached the big bend of the Rosebud. As thq' went 
down into the Rosebud they saw a great herd of buffalo bulls, 
and Little Hawk said: "Now let us kill a bull and stop hae and 
roast some meat." He killed one close to the stream and nearby 
found a nice spring of water. One of them started a fire, and they 
began to skin the buffalo. Before the meat was cooked a large 
herd of cows came in sight. The young men said to Crooked Nose: 
"You stay here and roast this meat, while we go up to those cows 
and see if we cannot find a fatter animal." lliey went toward 
the cows, and after they had gone part way one of them bappoied 
to look back to where Crooked Nose was cooking, and saw that 
he was making motions to them from side to side, calling to them 
to come back. They thought no more about killing a fat cow, but 
turned their horses and rode down to him. 

When they reached him Crooked Nose said to tbem: "On 
that bill, by those red buttes, I saw two men looking over, and 
after looking a little while they rode up in plain sight, each one 
leading a horse. They rode out of sight coming toward us. I 
think they are coming in our direction — right toward us." 

Little Hawk aaid: "Saddle up quick. I think those men 
coming are Sioux; now we will have some fun with them"; tor he 
thought that they could creep around and pretend to attach 
them, and so frighten them. Hie Sioux were thdr friends and 
allies. 
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They saddled their horses and rode up a little ^ch, and when 
they had gone a short distance little Hawk got off hia horse and 
crept up to the top of the hill and looked over. As he raised his 
head it seemed to him as if the whole earth were black with sol- 
diers. He said to his friends: "Th^ are soldiers"; but he said it 
in a very low voice, for the soldiers were so near to them that he 
was afraid they would hear him speak. He cr^t down the hill 
and got on his horse, and Little Shidd said: "The best thing we 
can do is to go back to where we w&te roasting meat. There is 
timber on the creek, and we can make a stand there." Little 
Shield spoke in a low tone of voice, and little Hawk did not 
hear him say this, but started down the gulch as hard as he could 
go, and the others after him. As he was riding at headlong speed 
he lost his field-glasses, but he did not stop. He went down to 
the Rosebud and rode into the brush, and through it, up the stream. 
He left a good many locks of his hair m the bushes. While they 
were going up the creek they did not simply gallop; they just 
raced their horses as fast as they could go. Keeping on up the 
Rosebud in the timber and so out of sight of the troops, who had 
not yet reached the river, they came to a high butte about three 
miles above the soldiers. They had not yet been discovered. 
Here they stopped and looked back. They could see the soldiers 
still coming down the valley. If the Cheyennes had not killed 
the buffalo they would have kept on their way and would have 
ridden right into the soldiers. The buffalo bull saved their lives. 

When they left this round butte th^ rode on over the moun- 
tains toward the Little Big Horn River. After they had crossed 
the mountains, they passed along the foothills of the Wolf Moun- 
tains, and just as day b^^an to break came to the camp, which 
had moved only a little way down Reno Creek. When they were 
near the camp they b^an to bowl like wolves, to notify the people 
that something had been seen. They reached camp just at good 
daylight. 

The people in the camp on Reno Creek had suspected that 
there were soldiers in the country, and some of the young men of 
the village had spent the night riding around the camp as if they 
woe guards. Nothing had happened during the night, but now 
early in the morning they heard someone howling like a wdf, 
and when they heard this th^ knew that some discovery had 
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been made. Yoimg Two Moon — son c^ Beaver Claws and nephew 
of the chi^ Two Moon — rode toward the howling as soon as he 
heard the sound and met the scouts coming in. 

Little Hawk said to the people: "Near the head of the Rose- 
bud, where it bends to turn down into the hills, we saw soldios 
as we were roasting meat. I think there are many Indians with 
them, too. They may come right down the Rosebud. Get 
ready all the young men, and let us set out." 

All the men b^an to catch their horses and painted tbem- 
sdvea, put on their war bonnets, and then paraded about the camp, 
wid then set out to meet the soldiers, going strai^t throu^ the 
hills. 

Little Hawk led a party <^ men who went straight across 
through the Wolf Mountains. With young Two Moon's party 
were about two hundred men — Sioux and Cheyennes — and one 
wmnan, the sister of Chief Comes in Sight. When this party 
reached the mouth of Trul Creek, on the Rosebud, they were 
stopped by the Cheyenne soldiers, who had formed a line and 
would not let them go on up the stream, because Little Hawk 
had expressed the opinion that the soldiers were coming down 
the Rosebud River. 

On the west side of the Rosebud, near where William Row- 
land's place now is, is a high hill which commands a wide view, 
and to the top of this high hill four Indians, who were serving as 
scouts for the troops, had gone to look over the country to see if 
any Indians could be seen. From young Two Moon's party four 
men, two Sioux and two Cheyennes, were sent forward to this 
same hill to see if they could discover the troops, and woe told 
if they found them to come back at once. Some time after these 
four scouts bad started the main party moved on after them. 

The scouts sent out by the troops reached the top of this hill 
before the scouts sent by the Indians had passed out of the botttan. 
They saw the approaching Sioux and Cheyenne scouts, and began 
to fire at them. When the Sioux and Cheyennes who were farther 
down the Rosebud heard the shooting they rushed up the valley, 
and the scouts from the troops retreated over the high land, while 
the Indian scouts, having signalled their people that they had seen 
something, followed them toward the soldiers. The soldiers, 
he^"C ^^ firing, formed in line and prq>ared to fi^iL Hie 
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riflea began to sound more to the right, and the Indians, leaving 
the bottom, cut across the hills toward the river above. 

When they reached the top of the hill, looking down into the 
vall^ of the Rosd>ud, they could see the soldiers following some 
Indians back into the hills. The soldiers were pretty strong and 
were fitting hard. The horses of the Indians were bdng wounded 
and falling as they climbed the hill. When the Sioux and Chey- 
ennes saw this they did not stop long on the hi^ divide, but 
charged down on the soldiers, who stopped pursuing the other 
group of Indians and fdl bade Little Hawk, with his party, 
who had been running away, then turned and charged back 
so that now there was a lai^ body of Indians charging down on the 
soldiers. The ^ter of Chief Comes in Sight chained with the 
men. 

At first the Sioux and Cbeyennes had seen only one body of 
troops, and supposed that all the soldiers were there together, 
but later, after the soldiers began to withdraw up the creek, they 
learned that more troops were up above. The Cheyennes believe 
that the Indian scouts from the troops intended to lead the pur- 
suing Indians down between the two groups of soldiers, but made 
a mistake and went down the wrong ridge. These scouts were 
supposed to be Pawnees and Snakes; really they were Crows and 
Snakes. They killed a Snake who wore a spotted war bonnet. 

On the side from which the Indians charged a little ridge ran 
down toward the stream, and when they reached this ridge they 
all dismounted and stopped there out of sight of the troops. 
B^ond was a smooth, level piece of ground. They did not stay 
there long, but started on toward the hills. Those who were out 
on the level ground were obliged to fight there, though there was 
little cover. 

After the Indians had got back out of sight of the soldiers 
Two Moon looked over the ridge and saw four cavalry horses 
starting toward a hill. With BIa<^ Coyote he set out to capture 
them, and behind him followed two Cheyennes and then two 
Soux. When they came in si^t, dia^^ng down the bill, the 
Btddiers came to meet them and drive them back. They began 
to shoot at the Indians and came near overtaking them. They 
almost caught them but at last gave up the pursuit and rode back. 
The six men who had charged, when tixey saw that they could ao* 
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compliah nothing, turned to join another body of Indians that 
was coining in above them. These were chiefly Cheyennes. 
Here two brave men. White Shidd and a Sioux, diarged m the 
troops and all the Indians followed them. When the charge was 
made the troopers were on foot, but as the Indians approadied 
they all mounted and retreated toward the main body (^ the 
troops. They did not run far, but wheeled, fell in line, fired a 
volley and then mounted and ran back. Here White Shidd 
killed a man and rui over and counted coup on him. The Soux 
did the same. 

On a Uttle ridge the soldiers i^ain dismounted, trying to hdd 
the Indians back, but the body coming against them was large; 
an o£Scer was shot, and the troops retreated. Among them was a 
8oldi» who oould not mount his horse. White Shidd rode be- 
twem him and his horse, to knock the reins out of his hands and 
free the horse. He did not get the horse, but counted coup ihi 
the man, who carried a bugle. 

When the Indians left the lidge from whi<ji the troops had 
been driven, they had to cross a steep gulch to get on the next 
flat. On the flat a soldier fell off his horse, perhaps wounded, 
and lost his horse. A Cheyenne named Scabby Eydid rode up 
to the sddier and tried to strike him with his whip. Hie seedier 
cau^t the whip and pulled the Indian off his horse. They strug- 
gled together, but separated without serious hurt to either. Now 
the Indian scouts of the troops made a charge and the Sioux and 
Cheyennes ran, and retreated over the deep gulch which they had 
just crossed. After crossing this they wheeled and fired once 
and then again turned and ran. The number of soldiers behind 
them was large. 

The soldiers made a strong charge, but the Indians dinded, 
some going down the ridge and some up. Young Two Moon 
left the ridge and when he reached the fiat his horse b^an to get 
tired, and close behind him and coming fast were the soldiers. 
Those Cheyennes who were up above could see there alone a per- 
son whose horse had given out. Two Moon thought that this was 
his last day. He was obliged to dismount, leave his horse and 
run off on foot. The bullets were flying pretty thick and woe 
knocking up the dust all about him. He saw before him, coming 
a man who was riding on a buckskin horse and thought that ha 
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was gtHQg to have help, but the bullets flew so thick that the man 
who was coming turned and rode away. Again he saw a man 
coming toward him, riding a spotted horse. He recognized the 
person, Young Black Bird— now White Shield. White Shidd 
rode up to his side and told him to jump on behind. In that vay 
White SMeld saved his life that day. 

T^ey had not gone very far, but farther than he could have 
gone on foot, when this horse too began to lose its wind and to 
get tired. Soon they saw another man coming, leading a horse 
that he had captured from the Indian scouts who were with the 
troops. It was Contrary Belly. Meantime two Sioux had dashed 
up to the two men, but when they got dose one of them sud: 
"They are Cheyennes," and they rode away. Then Contrary 
Belly came up and Two Moon jumped on the led horse and rode 
off. When they reached the main body of Indians the soldiers 
were still coming up, but there were so many Indians that they 
could not drive them. Here the fight stopped. The Cheyennes 
and Sioux remained there for a little while and then went away 
and left the soldiers. Many men had been wounded and many 
horses killed and wounded, so that many of the Indians were on 
foot 

They Irft four men to watch the troops to see what they did. 
Tliese four mm .were: Lost Leg, Howlii^ Wolf, and two others. 
Titey saw the soldiers gathea* up the dead and bring them down 
near the creek not far from their camp. 

For this fight White Elk was given by his uncle, Mfihk sta'et 
al'nS, his medicine, which was that of the swallow that has a 
forked tul — a barn-swallow. On his war bonnet, low down on the 
tail of the bonnet, was tied the skin of a swallow, while the brow 
piece was punted with many butterfiies and dragonflies, and on 
the ade of the tail-piece of the war bonnet were eagle-down feathers 
four or five inches apart, and between each two feathers a tiny 
leaden bullet. 

Among the Cheyennes in this battle was Chief Comes in Si^it, 
a brave man and a good fighter. His sister had followed him out 
to the battle. At the beginning of the fight he had chained the 
soldiers many times, and when they were fighting the upper group 
of soldiers, as he was riding up and down in front of the line, his 
horse was kiUed undo- him. White Elk was also riding up and 
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down the line, but was going in the opposite direction from Chief 
Comes in Sight, and it was just after they had passed each oth^ 
that Chief Comes in Sight was dismounted. Suddenly White 
Elk saw a person riding down from where the Indians were to- 
ward the soldiera, pass by Chief Comes in Sight, turn the horse 
and ride up by him, when Comes in Sight jumped on behind 
and they rode oS. This was the sister of Chief Comes in Sight, 
Buffalo Calf Road Woman (MOts i mi'u n&O. 

The Cheyennes have always q>oken of this battle by this name: 

"Where the girl saved her brother — 

Ksg S' se wo la tin*! we I tit'an e." 
Young girl saved his Ufe brother. 

Comes in Si^t is still living in Oklahoma, about ^xty-dx years 
old. It was near where Comes in Sight was unhorsed that the 
Shoshoni with a spotted war bonnet was killed. 

White Elk expresses the opinion that in this fight there were 
perhaps ninety Cheyennes. He does not know how many Sioux 
may have been there. In the place where the hottest fighting 
occurred there were more Indians than soldiers, but this does not 
count the troops who were on the other side of the stream — about 
three troops of cavalry. 

The account of what White Shield saw and did in this battle 
is interesting, because it gives ao well the Indian point of view 
and e^Iains to some extent the Cheyenne belief in the help re- 
ceived from animals. White Shield's name at that time was 
Young Black Bird. He is the son of Spotted Wolf, one of the 
bravest of the old-time warriors of the Cheyennes, who has been 
dead for about twenty years. White Shield says; 

Spotted Wolf, when he heard the news that the s<Jdiei3 wee 
coming, said: "My son, you had better tie up your horse. Do 
not let him fill himself with grass. If a horse's stomach is not full 
he can run a long way; if his stomach is full he soon gets tired. I 
wish to see you take the lead on this war trip," 

His father had been taught by the kingfisher bird and under- 
stood it. 

Spotted Wolf said further: "Son, go out and from one of the 
springs that come out of the hillside get me some blue clay." 
After it had been brought to him he painted on the shoukters 
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and hips of the horse the figure of a kingfiaher with its head toward 
the front. "Now," he said, "your horae will not get out of wind. 
Take him down to the stream and give him plenty of water; all 
he will drink." 

When White Shield brought the horse bat^ his father said: 
" When you are ready to start I will go with you, and before you 
make the cha^e I will put some med^ane on you." 

Just before they left camp Spotted Wolf said: "Now, drink 
plenty of water and let this be your last drink until the fight is 
over." 

They started from camp after the sun was down and travdled 
all nig^t, stopping from time to time. At daylight they were cm 
the Rosebud at the mouth of Trail Creek. Above this thqr 
stopped and decided that as they were getting near to the enemy 
they would dress (puot) themselves here. His father dressed 
him, painting his whole body with yellow earth paint. Spotted 
Wolf had a bundle containing the war clothing that he himself 
was accustomed to wear in fights. From this bundle he took a 
scalp and, placing the h<ffse so that it faced toward the south, he 
tied the scalp to its lower jaw. He then put his own war shirt on 
White Shield, took his kingfisher (the stuffed skin of a king- 
fisher) and held it up to the sun and sang a song. 

"My son," he stud, "this is the song sung to me when the 
spirits took pity on me. If the kingfisher dives into the water 
for a fish he never misses his prey. To-day I wish you to do the 
same thing. You shall count the first coup in this fight." 

After he had finished speaking he tied the kingfisher to his 
son's scalp-lock. Held in the bill of the kingfisher were some 
kingfisher's feathers, dyed red. These feathers represented the 
flash of a gun. Then he hung about his son's neck a whistie made 
of the bone from an eagle's wing. He said : " If anyone runs up to 
you to shoot you, make this noise" (imitating the cry of the Idng- 
fisher) " and the bullet will not hurt you." He took in his mouth 
a litUe medicine and a little earth and raised the right fore foot of 
the horse and blew a littie of this on the sole of the hoof, and did 
the same thing on the right hind foot, the left hind foot, and the 
left fore foot. Then he blew the medicine on the horse between 
the ears, on the withers, at the end of the mane, and at the root 
and the end of the tail. " Putting this on the soles of his hoofs," 
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aaid Spotted Wolf, "will make him carry himself lightly and not 
fall. When you come within ^ht of the enemy and are going 
to charge, put the whistle in your mouth and whistle. That is 
what the kingfisher does when he catches the fiah. You shall 
catch one c^ the enemy. When you see the enemy they may 
frighten you so that you will lose your mind a Httle, but I do not 
think this wiU happo). You will frighten your enemies b^ore 
they frighten you. I have dressed you fully toe war. Tbtxe are 
some women with the party; you must not ride by the side <rf 
any of them. Give me your quirt, son." 

He took some horse medicine and rubbed it over the quirt and 
aaid I " If you see anyoae ahead of you and whirl your quirt about 
your head the man's horse may fall. When you charge try to 
keep on the right-hand sde of everyone. Take pity on every- 
one. If you see some man m a hard place, from whidi he cannot 
tsc&pt, help him if you can. If you yourself get m a bad place, 
do not get excited, but try to shoot and defend yourself. That is 
the w^ to beccnne great. If you should be killed, the enemy 
when th^ go back w^ say that th^ fought a man who was very 
bnve; that they had a hard time to kill him." 

Sudi were tiie instructions ^ven White Shield by his fathn. 

B^ore this was finished some of the Cheyennes had already 
gone forward and a little later he heard shots — those fired by tlidr 
own scouts who had met some Crow scouts. When the shots WNe 
heard the Sioux and Cheyennes all chai^:ed, riding aat)3s the hills 
to where they heard the shooting, running up one hill and down 
another. Tbey did not follow the stream valley. 

When they reached the place the Indian scouts had retreated 
to the soldiers, who sat there on their horses. Old Red War 
Bonnet, Walks Last, Feathered Sun, White Shield, and White 
Bird were among the first to reach this point. The Sioux and 
Ch^ennes were beginning to come toward the soldiers horn all 
directions. At the top of the hill they stopped about six hundred 
yards from the soldiers. Suddenly to the right a man ai^>eared 
chari^ toward the soldiers. He was followed by a little boy 
twelve or thirteen years old. Th^ recognized Chief Comes in 
Sight, and the boy was a little Sioux boy. The five Cheyennes 
just mentioned charged down, following the two, and about fifty 
yards behind them. Neither the soldiers nor Indian scouts fired. 
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but they kept moving about. When the Cheyennes were quite 
near to the soldiers. Chief Comes in Sight turned his horse to the 
1^ and the boy to the right. Chief Comes in Sight fired two shots 
fnHn a pistol and all the soldiers shouted and fired and charged. 
Hi^ b^an to overtake Chief Comes in Sight, who now joined the 
five Cheyennes, and all had to run. The Indian scxmts chased 
the little boy and overtook him, taking him from his horse and 
killing him. As the six Cheyennes went back to the hill they 
had been on, the soldiers almost overtook them. When the sol- 
diers woe within fif^ yards of them Feathered Sun said: "Let us 
dismount; they are pushing us too closely." Feathered Sun and 
White Shield dismounted and the troops stopped, all except one 
scout, thought to be a Crow. He carried a long lance and, lying 
down on his horse's back so that he could not be seen, charged 
struct toward the two. White Shield and the other man were 
some distance apart and the Crow was coming straight for White 
Shield. He was obliged to. shoot at the horse, aiming at its breast. 
When he fired the horse turned a somersault, turning dear over. 
"Die Crow dn^ped hia lance and White Shield rushed to his own 
horse, and as he mounted it was like a wave of water coming over 
the hill behind him — the Cheyennes. They seemed to come from 
all the foothills and now the soldiers fell back. Whm the Ch^- 
ennes and Sioux chafed down they were leas than fifty yards 
from the troops. White Shield turned his horse and rode along 
in front of the Indian scouts, who were all on foot and shooting. 
A little off to one ^e the soldiers were fighting the Qieyennes 
and Sioux. As he rode along he saw a man who had been shot 
and who was wearing a large war bonnet. The Cheyennes tried 
to count coup on the body, but the scouts fought for it. Here a 
Sioux had his leg smashed and a Cheyenne's horse was killed. 
White Shield got to within three or four yards of the body, but he 
was obliged to turn his horse. As he looked down he saw a troop 
of cavalry galloping toward them, but not yet shooting. 

When they had come pretty near, the soldiers b^an to fire 
and the Cheyennes and Sioux retreated to the hills. The Indian 
scouts and the soldiers made a strong diarge, and were right be- 
hind the Cheyennes and Sioux, who were forced to whip thdr 
horses on both sides to get away. It was a dose race. The sol- 
flias were shooting fast Some men called out: "Stt^, stt^. 
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Bome horsea have been killed; let us save these mea and stand 
off the soldiers." They did not stop, but they succeeded in saving 
ell the dismounted men. The troops chased the Indiana to a 
steep ravine which the hcH^es could not cross. Those who reached 
it first dismounted. When they reached here two in<»e com- 
panies of sddiers came up. 

Before they came to the ravfne, the ground dropped off a 
little, making a lidge behind which the Sioux and Cheyennes 
stopped and all dismounted. This made them feel good, for 
here was something to fight behind. Tbey were about two hun- 
dred men. At this time three separate fights were going on, of 
which this was the one in the m^dle. At this place the^ shot 
down the horse of one of the scouts, and when this horse fell the 
soldiers and scouts turned back and the Cheyennes and Sioux 
mounted and charged them. They followed them back to the 
place where they had fought for the man with the war bonnet. 
On the way back they overtook a scout on a wounded horse. He 
was a Sho^oni. He threw himself off his horse, and ran ahead on 
foot. Two Sioux were close behind him and White Shield was off 
to one »de. One Sioux carried a long lance, and as the Shoshoni 
turned to fire he strudc him with his lance, and afterward with 
the body of his horse he knocked him down. As the Shoshoni 
was getting up the second Sioux ran over him with his horse, and 
then White Shield came up and shot him, but counted no coup. 
The soldiers and scouts charged back on them, and followed them 
back to the place where tbey had been before, at the edge of the 
ravine. All this time the firing was heavy on both sides. 

When the Cheyennes and Sioux had run behind the ridge 
again, they stood with about half the body exposed, shooting 
over it. A Cheyenne standing by White Shield was shot throu^ 
the body, but did not die imtil they got him to camp. For a 
long time, on a little fiat a quarter of a mile wide, they fouj^t 
there, each ^e alternately retreating tad advandng. Far off 
to the right they could hear shooting which sounded as if it vae 
going up into the hills. 

After a time White Shield left this fif^t, and rode off to one 
side to get into this other fight. When he rode his horse up on 
the hill he could see the fight; one company of soldiers foUowing 
up atxae Indians. He soldiers had left their horses, and were 
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advancmg on foot. Tlieir horses were a quarter of a mile behind 
than. Biding up and down before the soldiers, he saw a young 
man whom he at length recognized as Goose Feather, a son of 
the chief, Dull Knife. White Shield rode on until he met Gooae 
Feather, who had gone behind a little knoll. He sud to Goose 
Feather: "Hold my horse for a moment," and he stepped over 
the hill in sight. As he did this all the soldiers threw themselves 
on the ground and began firing, but he managed to jump behind 
a rock so as to be out of ^ght. Then the soldiers turned thdr 
guns and began to ahoot in another direction at the Indiana on 
the hill. White Shield shot at the nearest soldi^, who was about 
forty yards off, but shot vnder him, throwing the dirt over his 
body. The soldiers now all rose to thdr feet to go back to their 
h(»ses, and the nearest soldier, having partly turned, ran, and 
White Shield shot at him and he fell. Wlute Shield ran back to 
get his horse, but Goose Feather had let it go so that he might 
run down and count coup on the s(ddier. White Shield caught 
his iuaae, but Goose Feathw reached the soldier first, and counted 
coup on him with a lance, while White Shield counted the second 
coup with his whip. The third man to count coup took the sol- 
dier's arms and belt The S4ddiers kept on running toward thdr 



White Shield and Goose Feather went on after the soldlns. 
Just as the soldiers reached their horses an officer called out 
giving an order, and all the soldiers faced about to meet the 
charge of a great crowd of Cheyeones who were following. White 
Shield turned off to the right, and got behind a little knoU. Ewy 
Cheyenne and Sioux dodged b«jiind the knoll and now both sides 
were shooting as hard as they could, only about thirty yards 
^Kurt All at once the soldi»:s ceased firing, but the Indians 
kept on shooting. White Shield crept over the hill to look and 
see why the soldiers had stopped. The horses were all in line and 
the soldiers had one foot in the srimip. Off to one side a man 
vras seated on a roan horse, who gave an order and then turned 
to look back. White Shield shot just as he turned hb head, and 
when they found the man he was shot just over the eyebrow. 
Tlie soldio^ started to retreat, and as they did so they scattered. 
A man on foot, holding his horse with one hand and a ^-shooter 
in the othor, was trying to mount his horse. White Shield made 
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a diarge to count coup on him. The man shot as White Shidd 
was coming up, but the horse pulled him and he missed his aim. 
White Shield rode hia horse between the man and the horse he 
was holding, and knocked the man down with hia gun. The next 
man behind White Shidd rode over the soldier. White Sfaidd 
turned his horse and rode back to the officer he had killed, 
and as he was going he saw some guns. When he came bade 
the guns were gone, but the o£Scer still had a siz-«hooter and 
a belt full of pistol cartridges. White Shield took the eoz- 
shooter. 

As he looked back he saw the eoldier tiiat he had hio<^ed 
down creeping about on his hands and knees and went bat^ and 
killed him. He took his belt and cartridges, but his aix-shooter 
was gone. 

At this place White Shield stopped and got off his borae, and 
led it up and down. At a distance he could see the people fill- 
ing. The soldios had separated and were split up in twos and 
threes. Far off he could see a great many sddiers imd the scouts. 
As he kept looking presently he saw a person riding toward the 
soldiers and ihea he saw his horse fall, catching the man under 
its body. He seemed to be trying to get out, but the scouts rode 
up and shot him. After the man was shot, all the Indians ran 
and the soldiers fallowed them bai^ to the place tnxai which the 
Indians had driven the soldiers, and now the Indians had to 
scatter out by twos and threes. White Shield did not move from 
the place where he was until the Indians got up to him. Then 
he mounted. Some oi those who came up to him were riding 
double — men whose horses had been shot or had given out. Still 
he waited, thinking he would have a chance to get in some more 
shots. He fired a shot or two and then looking down to one side 
be saw a man on foot and soldiers following and overtaking him. 
Wh^ he tried to open his gun after firing, he could not open it. 
He had put m a captured cartridge, too small for the gun, and it 
had swelled and stuck in the chamber. He was unarmed. By 
this time the people had all passed and the only man betweai 
him and the soldiers was the one on foot. He rode down to this 
man, and found him almost exhausted. It was young Two Moon. 
White Shield called out to him: "My friend, come and get cm 
behind me." The reminder of the Indians were a long way 
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ahead of than. He said to Two Moon: "I can no long^ shoot; 
I have a shell fast in my ^un." 

Many Indians ahead of them were now on foot, and many 
horses were constantly being shot and wounded or were giving 
out and stopping. Here Feathered Sun's horse was shot, and ito 
rider jumped up and ran along on foot. The soldiers were close 
behind — only about thirty yards. Another man on foot was run- 
ning along behind Feathered Sun, and just as he reached Feathered 
Sun's horse whidt hod been knocked down, it got up on its feet, 
and he jumped on it and it ran off as well as ever. It had only 
been creased. Down the line a man was seen coming, and when 
he got near they saw it was Contrary Belly. He was leading a 
roan horse and as he overtook them he said: "Here is a horse 
for you to ride"; and Two Moon took it 

As White Shield rode on, he saw in front of him a Sioux on 
horseback and another Sioux on foot carrying a stick in his hand. 
He rode up to the man on foot and saw that he was carrying a 
ramrod, for he had been using a muzzle-loader, and with this 
ramrod White Shield knocked the shell out of his gun. Mean- 
time, the soldiers and the Indian scouts behind them were seeing 
how much noise they could nkake with guns and cries, and the 
Cheyennes and Sioux in front were running and stopping and 
firing and running. The Sioux on horseback had on a war bonnet 
and shidd. As he rode, his horse's 1^ was broken. He would 
not leave his horse, but stopped to fight, and then turned and 
ran to some timber, llie soldiers and scouts all seemed to follow 
him and this gave the other Indians a chance to get away. The 
soldiers killed the Sioux and then all turned back. The Cheyennes 
and Sioux watched them a long time from the hills, and then 
went to th«r camps. 

When White Shield's gun was made useless by the sheD, he 
never once thought of the six-shooter he had captured. He might 
have been killed wearing this without attempting to d^end himself. 
When they got down on the Little Big Horn River they be- 
gan to have war dances. They took out the buffalo hat and hung 
it up and then danced, tying a scalp to it. For four nights of 
this dance his mother carried the gun that he had used. 

At the Big Bend of the Rosebud, where the lower group of 
sddiers was, b now the farm of Thomas Benson. The battle- 
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ground on the river above his ranch includes the farms of J. L. 
Davis, A. L. Young, and Charles Young. On a little stream 
nuining into the Rosebud below where the fight with the upper 
group of soldiers took place is Mrs. Cohnar's, and on the south 
jwong of the Rosebud lives M. T. Price. Ranches and cultivated 
fidds occupy the ground fought over by the white troops and 
Indians in 1876. Hie camp of the soldiers was on htnd now be- 
Itmging to Mr. Benson. Hiere the dead were buried. It was on 
the ground betwe^i the Big Bend and the Young places that 
the fighting took place. It was all on the open prairie above, ot 
in the wide open valley. There was no chance for ambushment 
or approach under cover. In the hot fighting and the fierce diai^es 
nude mudi courage was displayed by Indians and whites alike. 
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1876 

Tek defeat of General Custer and the Seventh Cavalry on 
Jtine 25, 1876, with a loss of two hundred and dzty-^ve men killed 
and fifty-two wounded, was the most aensatiooal battle (rf the 
Western Indian wars. Under orders from General Alfred H. 
Terry, the Commander of the Dqiartm^tt of Dakota, General 
Custer had been sent from the mouth ot the Rosdiud River, in 
Montana, on a scout to find the Indians believed to be camped 
somewhere to the south — perhaps on the Little Big Horn Rivo*. 
The tnul ot these Indians, leading up the Rosebud River, had 
been discovered some days before, and June 22 practically the 
whole Seventh Cavalry, about seven hundred men imd twenty- 
ei^t offices, had ridden out from the camp to follow that tnul. 

The story, told so many times, need not be repeated in det^\ 
here. From a lookout on the divide between the Rosdiud and 
the Little Big Horn General Custer learned from his scouts the 
location of the Indian village, and at a point on Reno CredE near / 
the Little Big Horn divided his forces into three battalions, sendy 
ing Major Reno with three troops at cavalry and some scouts ts 
a point on the little Big Horn River above the uppermost village^ 
and Captun Benteen with three troops to scout a little to the^ 
left in a southerly direction toward the Little Big Horn. Ben- 
teen's orders were if he saw any Indians to attack them. Gusto* 
himself went around to attack the village farth^ down the stream. 
His scouts had warned him that the village was very la^e and ^ 
that the issue would be doubtful. 

Near the point where Custer and Reno separated, Reno crossed 
the river and soon after attacked the upper village. Seeing the 
coze of the camp and being afraid to contiQue the attack, he re- 
treated to a body of timber, where he remtuned but a short time 
uid then, panic-stri(^en, left the timber, crossed the little Big 
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Horn Riw and took refuge on the high bluffs on the nortli ude d 
the river, where he afterward intrenched himself. A little later 
Benteen joined him, as did Captain McDougall with the padc- 
train. Meantime Custw went around, came within sight of the 
lower part <^ the great camp where the Cheyennes, Bnil£s, and 
Ogallalas had their lodges, and then, instead of crossing the stream 
and charing through the village, halted and took a position on a 
long, high ridge; and after a fi^t which lasted not more than two 
or three hours his whole command was killed. 

General E. S. Godfrey, retired, at that time lieutenant in the 
Seventh Cavalry, was with Benteen and Reno and in 1892, in the 
Century Manaame, gave by far the most complete account we have 
had of the matt^. 

There wmc no white survivors of the Custer battle, and such 
information about it as we have comes from Indian accounts. 
What ia told here comes altogether from the Northern Cheyennes. 
Many of the informants are still living. These accounts conaat 
of a number of individual observations, from whidi it is not easy 
to get any general idea of the fight. 

In 1875, Sitting Bull took part m a mediciae lodge hdd on 
Tongue River. White Bull, who was present, has told me what 
took place. Sitting Bull professed to have a vi^on, after whidi 
he announced to the people that the Great Power had told him 
that his enemies would be delivered into his hands. He did not 
profess to know who these enemies were, but explained that per- 
haps they might be soldiers. 

In the spring of 1876 the Sioux and Northern Cheyennes came 
together near the mouth of the Rosebud River, near the Yellow' 
stone, where a large camp gathered. While there it was reptHled 
that white soldiers were in the country somewhere, but just where 
nobody seemed to know. In March, in bitter coU weather. 
General Reynolds^ attadked and captured a camp on Powder 
River occupied by ^oux and Cheyennes. No Indians appear to 
have been killed, but the troops lost some men. The whole In- 
dian herd was taken. Suddenly without apparent reason the 
troops retreated, and the Indiana followed them and tec^tured 
most of the horses. 

> Beeord (^ EngaganmU, pp. £0, SI. 
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Fnm the mouth oS the Rosebud the Indians moved up that 
stream, and then over to the head of Reno Creek, always keeping 
scouts out to look for enemies. 

After the men had left the camp on the head of Reno Creek to 
go to fight Crook the villages moved a short distance down Rcaao 
Creek toward the Little Big Horn River, and after two nights 
that they moved to the mouth of Reno Creek and camped there 
for five or six days. While in this camp seven Arapahoes came 
to the camp. The Cheyennes and Sioux bdieved that these 
men were scouts from some camp of soldiers and aozed them, 
took thai arms and horses, and a part of their clothing, and were 
inclined to kill them. Two of the Cheyennes, Black Wolf and 
Last Bull, took their part and advised the people not to act hastily 
but to wait. The Arapahoes were taken to old Two Moon's 
lodge, which was closely surrounded. While they were thoe 
many Sioux came up with cocked guns, and, pointing them at the 
Arapahoes, said that they must be killed. Women whose rela- 
tions had been killed asked for the death of the Arapahoes. 
Nevertheless moat people said: "This is Two Moon's lodge; we 
must wait until he comes; he shall dedde." They aoit ont a 
young man to look for Two Moon, who at last was found in one 
of the Sioux caasps. In the meantime they had taken the Arap- 
aho chief into the lodge. After a time Two Moon with five or 
six Sioux chiefs came to his lodge and called in all the Arapahoes. 
Hiese chiefs v&re to decide what should be done with the pri»* 
oners. 

After some conversation Two Moon called out: "These Arap- 
ahoes are all right. They have come here to help us fight the 
soldiers. Do not harm them, but ^ve them back their property." 
The Sioux chiefs said the same thing, and then their horses, arms, 
and clothing were returned to the Arapahoes. Some old people 
then advised that these strangers should be invited to go to 
different lodges and be fed. 

The day before Custer's attack the Indians moved ag^ and 
camped in the great bottom of the IJttle Big Horn, at the place 
where the battle was fought. Then seems to have been a general 
impression that they were to be attacked, but no spedfic infonua- 
tion was at hand. The very mtHning of the fight two young men 
went fishing on the little Big Horn Riva. From time to time 
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a little lad, who accompanied than, was sent up to the higher land 
away from the river to catch grasshoppers to use in the fishing, 
and the last time he returned he said to his uncle, White Shidd: 
" I saw a person wearing a war bonnet go by just now. They must 
be looking for someone." White Shield rode up on the hiU to 
look and heard distant shooting and saw people running about. 
This told him that the camp had been attacked, and he hurried 
to it 

We have definite accounts of the Seventh Cavalry until the 
time of the division of the command, when Cuatw sent Reno to 
charge the upper end of the camp and himself went about to come 
in below. Cheyenne and Sioux scouts left to watch the tnx^ 
under Crook had seen that command march south, and while 
returning to their own camp saw Custer's command marching 
up the Rosebud River. Not long after the man who made this 
discovery reached the camp four or five lodges of Sioux hurried 
in. They had set out to go to Red Cloud agency, had discovered 
Custer's people close to them, and turned hack frt|^tened. Tlidr 
r^Kirt caused much alarm. 

At a point on Reno Creek two men, wounded in the Crook 
fight on the Rosebud, had died and been left there in lodges. 
The troops discovered these lodges and charged them, but found 
no one there alive. It was known in the camp that the troops 
had separated on Reno Creek, and an old man harangued that 
the soldiers were about to charge from the upper end and also 
from the lower end. When this was called out men b^an to 
prepiare for the fight and to mount their horses, but many of the 
horses had been sent out on herd and most of the men were on 
foot. Reno's party was seen approachmg the upper Indian 
camp, and most of the men went up there to meet him. He 
diaiged down on the flat where there was timbw and near to 
the uiq>er end of the Sioux village. Th^ the troops stopped 
and seemed to become very much exdted and retreated to the 
timber. 

After a short stop in the timber the troops rushed out and 
began to retreat, their commander apparent^ leading the way. 
The Indians say th^ acted as if they were drunk, which pw- 
haps means that they were very much excited — probably panic- 
stricken. At all events, they bolted out of the timber and chaiged 
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back through the Indians, to cross the stream and reach tlie 
higher ground on the other side. They did not cross where they 
had come over before, but jumped over a bank. All the Ch^r- 
enne evidence shows that they made no atteoqtt to defend them- 
selves but thought only of getting away. The Indians rode up 
close to them and knocked some of them from their horses as they 
were running while some fdl off while crosung the riv^. "It 
was like chaaiog buffalo — a great chase." 

"We could never understand why the soldiers left the timbw, 
for if they had stayed there the Indians could not have killed 

The troops crossed the river and got up on the bill. Just 
about that time the Indians saw the large pack-trwn of mules, 
which went directly to Reno. At the river all the Indians stopped. 
They did not follow the troops across the stream, but turned back 
to look over the dead to see who of their own people were killed, 
and to plunder. While doing this they heard shooting and call- 
ing down the river — a man shouting out that troops were attack- 
ing the lower end of the village. They all rushed down below 
and saw Custer coming down ^e hill and almost at the river. 

Before this the women and children down at the lower villages 
heard the shooring up above and becoming frightened set out to 
cross the river to the north side and so to get farther from the 
Reno fight. While some were crossing the river and some who 
had already crossed were going up the hill they discovered more 
troops coming — Custer's party. The women ran back and out 
the other side of the village and toward the bluffs to the south- 
east of the river. By this time the men who were fighting Reno 
had learned that more soldiers were coming, and all the men rushed 
down the creek to the lower camps. By that time — according to 
Brave Wolf — a part of Custer's troops had got down toward the 
mouth of the little, dry creek and were near the level of the bot- 
tom. There they began fighting, and for quite a long time fought 
near the rivo*, neither party giving back. 

When White Shield, hurrying back from his fishing, reached 
the camp his mother had already secured his horse and was wait- 
ing for him. He began to dress, and while doing this he saw 
Custer's troops in seven groups approaching the river. Some 
Sioux and Cheyennea had already seen them, and some men who 
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vere m the can^ had crossed the river at the ford to meet Custer. 
White Shield overtook a group of four Cheyennes, among whom 
were Roan Bear, Bobtail Horse, and Calf. Mad Wolf— probably 
Mad Hearted Wolf, often called Babid Wolf, but actually meaning 
Wolf that has no sense—was riding with White Shield. He 
was one of the bravest and wisest men in the tribe. As they 
rode along he said to White Shield: "No one must diarge on the 
soldiers now; they are too many." Aa the Cheyennes lode out of 
the river toward the troops, who were still at a distance, they saw 
that the soldiers were following five Sioux who were running from 
them. They gradually drcled away from in front of the soldiras 
and the troops did not foUow than, but kept on toward the river. 
The troops were headed straight for the ford — about half a mile 
above the battle-fifjd— and White Shield and the other Chey- 
cames believed that Custer was about to cross the river and get 
into the camp. The troops were getting near them, but suddenly 
before the troops reached the river the gray-hoiae amipany halted 
and dismounted, and all who woe foQowing than, as far as could 
be seen, also stopped and dismounted. 

White Shield rode off to the left and down the river, while 
Bobtail Horse, Calf, and the two or three who were with them 
stopped close to the river, and undo* cover of a low ridge b^an 
to shoot at the soldiers. The five Sioux whom the troops had at 
first seemed to be pursuing now joined Calf and Bobtail Horse, 
and the ten Indians were shooting at the soldiers as fast as th^ 
oould. About the time the soldiers halted one was kiUed. Now 
more Sioux and Cheyennes began to gather, the Indians cros^g 
the river and stringing up the gulch like ants rushing out of ft 
hill, and the two troops of cavalry that had come up nearest to 
BobtaU Horse and his party fell back to the side of a little knoll 
and stopped there. Ydlow Nose diarged close up to them alone. 
The two troops remained there only a few moments. Crowded 
back, they crossed a deep gulch and dimbed the hill on the other 
side, g^g toward where the monument now stands, where by 
this time the gray-horse company had stopped. Some of the sol- 
diers were killed on the way, but the gray-horse company opened 
80 heavy a fire that the Indians fell back. 

Certun brave Cheyennes — Yellow Nose, Contrary Belly, and 
Chirf Comes in Si^t — had been charging up close to the sol- 
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£era, and these charges seemed greatly to frighten the troop- 
horses held behind the line, so that they were struggling and 
drcling about the men who held them. 

Now the call went along the Indian line ordering them to 
dismount, and the Cheyennes began to shoot fast. A long way 
off to the southeast two men, followed by many Indians, made a 
charge, and Yellow Nose snatched from the ground where it stood 
a company guidon, carrying it away, and as he went counting 
coup on a soldier. After this charge the frightened horses of 
this company broke away from those who were holding them 
and stampeded. Some Indians cried: "The soldiers an nm- 
oing," but tlus was not true. 

By this time all the scJdiers had moved back from the nver 
except the gr^-horse company, which stood its ground on the 
place irbete the monument now is. The different groups of 
soldiers moved about a little on the higher ground, some going 
toward the river and some away from it, and when the Indians 
choked tiom all sides the soldiers drew a little together. By 
this time three of the troops had lost th^ horses, but four atill 
had thdrs. One company that had lost its horses was near where 
the road goes now, and the m^ all on foot, were trying to work 
their way toward the gray-horse company on the hill half a mile 
from them. About half the men were without guns. They fought 
with six-shooters, close fighting — almost hand to hand — as they 
went tqi the hill. 

Tliey did not reodi the tap of the hilL Every ravine run* 
hing down from the northwest side of the ridg^ every litde bundi 
of brush, was occupied by Indians, who kept up a constant and 
galling fire, and the TnHiana were so many that the destruction 
among the troops was very great. By this time the Indians were 
to some extent provided with improved arms. In the Crook 
fight they bad captured a number of carbines from the troops, 
and to-day were constantly acquiring new arms while they found 
that the saddle-bags of the captured horses were full of ammuni- 
tion. White Bull says: "If it had not been for this they could 
not have killed them so quickly." When the fight b^an about 
half the Indians had guns and the remainder bows, for whidi, 
however, they had many arrows. The guns were of many sorts — 
muzzle-loaders, Spencer carbines, old-fashioned Henry rifles, and 
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old Sharps military rifles.* The Sharps were probably the best 
guns they had, except those recently c^tured from the sc^diera. 

White Shield says that the gray-horse company held their 
horses to the last, and that almost all these horses were killed. 
On the other hand. Bobtail Horse declares that some of thdr 
horses got away from the soldiers and charged down tlirou^ 
the Indians, knocking them down and running over them. Bob- 
tail Horse caught two of these horses and took them across the 
river to the camp, to which the women had now returned. 

Brave Wolf, who was the fighting chief of the Cheyennes, 
had been in the fight with Reno until the shooting was heard 
down the river, when all the Indians went down there. He told 
me: "When I got to the Cheyenne camp the fighting had been 
going on for some time. The soldiers (Custer's) were right down 
dose to the stream, but noae were on the ^de of the camp. Just 
as I got there the soldiers b^an to retreat up the narrow gulch. 
They were all drawn up in line of battle, shooting well and fight- 
ing hard, but there were so many people around them that they 
could not help bdng killed. They still held their line of battl^ 
and kept fighting and falling from their horses — ^fighting and fall- 
ing, all the way up nearly to where the monument now stands. 
I think all their horses had been killed before th^ got to the top 
of the hill. None got there on horseback, and only a few on foot. 
A part of those who had reached the top of the hill went on over 
and tried to go to the river, but they killed them all going down 
the hill, before any of them got to the creek. 

"It. was hard fighting; very hard all the time. I have been 
in many hard fights, but I never saw such brave men." 

* American Horse has told me that the emigrants pasnng iq> Ute Soutli 
Platte RiT« to the mines between 1868 and 1865 were largely anned with 
tiie Sharps military rifies, and the Indians seoured many of them in teade 
from these tnvellere. They were useful arms. The Indians also hod soma 
old-fashioned cap aix-ahootem, and during the year 1875 there vas a good deal 
of trading done for improved rifles. 

The method by which the Indians kept themselves eun>lied wiUi am- 
munition for fireanns, not only loose ammunition but also fixed, has always 
been more or less myBt«riouB, but they explain that in those war days Uiey 
were constantly purchamng powder, lead, primers, and also outfits f(»- re- 
loading cartridges. They carried with them as piart <rf their most prised 
possessions sacks ot balla they had moulded and cans of powder. So far as 
poesibte, they saved all the mietal cartridge shells they used oc found, and no 
doubt became taiptxt rektadeis of shells. 
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Just after the three companies had reached the gray-horse 
company, a man riding a sorrel horse broke away from the sol- 
diers, and rode back up the river and toward the hills, in the 
direction from which the soldiers had come. Some Indiana fol- 
lowed him, but his horse was fast and long-winded, and at last 
only three men were left in pursuit. A Sioux, and two Cheyemies, 
Old Bear and Kills in the Night, both living in 1915, kept on, 
trying to overtake Mm. The Sioux fired at the man, but missed 
him; then Old Bear fired, and a little later the man fell from hia 
horse and when they got to him they found that he had been shot 
in the back, between the shoulders. It b believed that Old Bear 
killed him. It is conjectured that this was Lieuteiuuit Harring< 
ton, whose body was never identified. 

A man supposed by some of the Indians to be General Custer 
was on the outer edge of the gr^r-horse company, toward the 
river. White Shield saw this man while he was bdng stripped. 
He was dad in a buckskin shirt, fringed on the breast, with buck- 
skin trousers; wore fine, high boots, and had a knife stuck in a 
scabbard in his boot. A large red handkerchief was tied about 
his nedc He was armed with a six-shooter and a long knife. 
He died with hia pistol in his hand. He had a mustache, but no 
other hair on his face, and had blue marks pricked into the akin 
on the arms above the wrist This was probably Tom Custer. 

The Indians state positively that they did not kill the troops 
by charging into them, but kept shooting them from behind the 
hills. The final charge was not made until all the troops in the 
main body had fallen, though, of course, many soldiers w&e still 
on foot scattered down toward the river. When all the troops 
on the hill had fallen, the Indiana gave a loud shout and charged 
up the ridge. The soldiers toward the river backed away, and 
after that the fight did not last long eaou{^ to light a pipe. 

After the fight was over the women and children went up to 
the battle-ground, and as usual there was mutilation of the dead. 
Spotted Hawk, who was then seven years old, relates that he 
went up with a group of children a little older than he, and they 
b^:an to take what they wished from the slain. Among other 
things they tried to take off' the clothing, cutting loose the waist- 
bands of the soldiers to remove their trousers. While engaged 
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in this work a child happened to rip up a waistband and noticed 
in it pieces of gre^ paper, some small and some large — the small 
no doubt fractional currency and the larger pieces bills. Tlie 
diildreai thought these things pretty, and looking further fouDd 
that almost every waistband contained some money. Tliey did 
not know what this was, but, ^ce it was hidden, they assumed 
that it must be predous, and took it back to camp. Spotted 
Hawk says that after this, while playing at making mud images, 
aa the children did, he made a clay horse for a day rider, and used 
a fdded bill tor a saddle blanket for the horseman to sit on. 

Afto* the Custer command had beoi wiped out, the fitting 
men returned up the river to attack Reno's command, with whidi 
were Captain Benteen'a men and the pack-train. The subse- 
quent operations here have been detiuled by General Godfrey in 
his article in the Ceniury Magazine, which still remains the best 
account of the fight. During the afternoon tHrteen of Reno's 
men — twdve soldiers and one dvilian scout — ^who had been in 
the timber roomed the command. George Herendeen was one 
of these. 

Lieutenant De Rudio and Tom O'Neal, an mlisted man, to- 
gether with ?miiam Jackson and Fred Girard had remained in 
the timber and were now concealed there. The Indians knew 
that there were peojde in the timber, but devoted thdr attention 
chiefly to the troops intrenched on top of the hill, and kq>t shoot- 
ing at them. 

The morning after the Custer fight the Indians w^e still 
watching Reno's troops. By this time the besieged had bc^nn 
to suffer for water. The Indians say that a soldier stripped to 
his underclothing ran down the hill to the river, and the Indians 
began to shoot at him. In one hand he held a quart cup, and in 
the other a canteen. When he reached the river he threw himself 
down in the water, filling his vesseb and drinking at the same 
time. Half the time they could not see him because of the water 
splashed up by the bullets. After two or three moments he rose 
and ran up the hill again, entering the breastworks unhurt, thou^ 
they had been firing at him all the time. 

The Indians stayed here all day long and made several charges, 
but at length their scouts brought word of the approach of Terry, 
and they determined that they must go. The criers went about 
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shouting out orders that the camp should move, and the women 
began to pack up and were soon on their way. 

Among the scouts killed with Reno was Bloody Knife, a well- 
known Ree, who had been brought up among the Sioux, for dur- 
ing some pmod of peace his father had married a Ree woman. 
By the time that Bloody Knife was a well-grown boy in the Sioux 
c&mp his mother was seized with a great wish to see her own peo- 
ple, and her husband consented that she should return to the Ree 
village on the Missouri River. Bloody Knife went with her and 
after that lived with the Rees, and was considered a Ree. In 1874 
he accompanied the Custer ^>edition to the Black Hills of Da- 
kota and was a good scout. 

During the flight of Reno's troops across the Little Big Horn 
River, Bloody Knife was killed. Later among the women who 
came down from the Sioux and Cheyenne camp to get trophies 
to take back to their camp were two young women, daughters 
of Bloody Knife's sister, a Sioux woman. They found an Indian, 
and seeing from his clothing that he was a scout for the soldiers, 
cut off his head, put it on a pole, and returned to camp. They 
showed the trophy In triumph to the people, and among others 
to thdr moth^, who recognized it aa the head of her brother. 
Bloody Knife. 

Soine years ago Major De Rudio wrote for Barper'a Weekly 
an account of the adventures of the four men who were left in 
the timber after Reno had fled across the little Big Horn River 
to the hill. They became separated; Major De Rudio and O'Neal 
stayed together, and Jackson and Girard. The two tormo' un- 
expectedly met some Indians who were travelling through the 
timber and killed two or three of than. AH four finally reached 
Reuo's command on the hill. 

Ihe community of Indians attacked here by the Custer com- 
mand was a large one — how large no aae knows. Young Two 
Moon has declared to me that there were two hundred lodges in 
the Cheyenne village and aa villages of Sioux, each one larger 
than the Cheyenne. Even if the Sioux villages were no larger 
than the Cheyenne this would make one thousand four hundred 
lodges, and beside the people occupying the lodges there were a 
multitude of strangers — Indians from different res^vations — 
whose number cannot be estimated. That i^ring the Sioux and 
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the Cheyennes sent out nmners to Red Cloud, Spotted TwI, 
Standing Rock, and other Sioux reservations to call warriors to 
join the camp, and the response to this invitation was large. 
There were also in the camp some Southern Cheyennes, some 
Yankton Sioux, and some Arapahoes. Many of these people 
were guests in the lodges, and many others camped under shdtos 
outside of the lodges. Cheyennes have told me that they believed 
there were more than one thousand five hundred lodges, and p^^ 
haps three or four fighting men to a lodge, a total ther^ore o{ from 
four thousand five hundred to six thousand men. 

Eastman's account' is quite different, and his numbers mudi 
smaller. He gives only a little more than nine hundred lodges, 
and perhaps one thousand four hundred wurriors. Yet p^haps 
this is as much too small as the other estimate is too lai^. Nordi- 
em Cheyenne testimony agrees that there were two hundred lodges 
of Cheyennes, while Eastman ^ves only fifty-five. His enumera- 
tion of the Sioux may be closer. Of one thing we may be sure, 
that if Reno and Custer had kept on and charged through the 
village from opposite ends the Indians would have scattered, and 
there woukl have been no disaster. 

For many years past the Northern Cheyennes whenever the 
Custer fight has been under discussion have expressed the opinion 
that if Reno had remained in the timber the Indians could have 
done nothing with him. They agree further that if Custer had 
continued his charge and gone to and through the villages the 
Indians would have fled, and he would have killed many of them. 
"If the soldiers had not stopped, they would have killed lots 
<rf Indians," said one of their most famous warriors. Anyone 
familiar with Indian ways, mode of thought, and war custonis 
knows very well that as a rule the Indian avoids coming to 
close quarters with his enemy. If the enemy chaises, the Indian 
runs away, but as soon as the vigor of the charge lessens or the 
enemy stops the Indian becomes encouraged, turns about and 
himself charges. This was characteristic of the old intertribal 
wars which consisted largely of charges backward and forward 
by the two opposing forces. 

Examinations of the battle-ground have been made by many 
people without clearing up the events of the fight. It aeons, 
' Chautaiupian, July, 1900. 
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however, that a, part of Custer's commaDd did come nearly down 
to tte ford, and if the two companies tha^ reached that point — 
with whom I suppose were Lieutenants Crittenden and Calhoun 
— had kq>t on and crossed the river they would no doubt have 
beat followed by the rest of the command, and a great victory 
might have followed. It is clear that Custer's purpose was to 
charge the camp from both ends. The plan was a good one, but 
required that the two chaises should be made about the same time 
and should be led by men who were without fear. Eith^ Reno 
chanced too so<»i, or else it took Custer far longer than expected 
to get round to his position. The distance Reno had to go was 
but three miles, whUe Custer had ^ or seven, or even ten to ride. 
Reno had been defeated and was on his hill before Custer drew 
near the river. It is possible that Custer stopped on the hill to 
look for Reno, and that this gave the Indians time to get together, 
and that then Custer supposed that the force he had to meet was 
too strong. Yet the Cheyennes say that at first only ten Indians 
were present at the ford to oppose any diarge that might have 
been made. The hill on which the monument stands seems w^ 
enough chosen for defease, but the borders of the ridge are cut 
by many little ravines and draws, which provided efifective shelter 
for the Indians' approach. 

Assuming that for whatever reason Custer could not or would 
not cross the river and charge through the camp, a plan of defense 
better than the one he adopted would have been to get down on 
the flat of the river bottom, where a steady body of men fighting 
coolly under competent officers could have worn out the Indians, 
who would have left them after a day of fighting. If Custer had 
kq)t moving and ^ther crossed the river at the ford at the mouth 
of the dry gulch toward whidi Crittenden and Calhoun seem to 
have been going when killed, or had gone down the river, crossed 
there, and come up the fiat, I have no doubt that the Indians would 
have run. If Crittenden and Calhoun's companies had crossed 
the ford and shown Custer the way he would no doubt have fol- 
lowed them, and the day would have turned out differently. 
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CAPTURE OF DULL KNIFE'S VILLAGE 

1876 

Afteb the Custer battle the hostile Indians engaged in it 
B^iarated and scattered in different camps. During the month 
of August various small fights took place in the northern country. 
In September the camp of American Horse — Sioux — was cap- 
tured at Slim Buttes, in South Dahota. General Crook, af^ 
long and fruitless marches in Wyoming and Montana, returned 
to the Black Hills and remained there for a time. In October a 
body ot troops, escorting a wagon-train from Glendive to the 
cantonment at Tongue River, was attacked by Indians under the 
leadership of Sitting Bull. A little later in October Red Cloud's 
camp was surrounded and captured, and his horses were takrai. 
Of the Cheyennes Two Moon's band remained in the general 
vidnity of the Tongue River and the Rosebud and, avoiding the 
soldiers, occupied thonselves in killing buffalo and preparing food 
for the winter. Dull Knife's large village, which for some time 
ma on Powder River, at length disappeared and it was not known 
what bad become of it. 

General Crook had determined on a winter campaign, and in 
the autumn preparations were made to send out a military ex- 
pedition under General Ranald S, Mackenzie into the country of 
the Indians to look up hostile camps. The troops chosen coq- 
sisted of eleven companies of cavalry from the Second, Third and 
Fifth Regiments, four companies of the Fourth Artillery, dis- 
mounted, and eleven companies of infantry from the Fourth, 
Ninth, Fourteenth and Twenty-fifth Regiments, undo* Colond 
R. I. Dodge, together with about four hundred Indian scouts — 
Pawnees, Sioux, Arapahoes, Shoshoni, Bannocks, and a few 
Cheyennea. Two hundred Crow scouts were expected, but did 
not join the expedition until after the fighting was over. A train 
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of one hundred and sixty-eight wagons and seven ambulances 
transported the supplies, and there was a pack-train of four hun- 
dred mules. The drivers and their assistants and the packers 
□umbered about two hundred and eighty-five men. In all, 
therefore, this was a force of something over two thousand people. 

TTte different scouts, divided according to their tribes, were 
commanded by Lieutenant W. P. Clark, Second CavaJry; Lieu- 
taiant W. S. Schuyler, Fifth Cavahy; Hayden Delaney, Ninth 
Infantry; Major Frank North, of the Pawnee scouts; while the 
few Cheyenne scouts were in charge of William Rowland, who had 
married mto the tribe in 1850 and been associated with them ever 
since. 

Preparations for the expedition went forward rather de- 
liberately, but were about completed by the middle of October. 
Ths first operation was the capture of Red Cloud's village at Pine 
Ridge Agency, near Fort Robinson. During the summer of 1876 
Red Cloud had been at peace, but General Crook did not trust 
the young men of the camp and deoned it safer to set them all 
afoot than to ^ve them the opportunity to go off to join the 
hostile camps. Red Cloud's camp was located in the hiUs near 
Chadron Creek, about forty miles from Fine Ridge Agency. He 
had been ordered by the Indian agent to move in close to the 
agency, but had not done so and the agent feared that he would 
break out into hostility, and finally applied to Gleneral Crook tor 
totoe to compel him to move in. General Mackenzie started 
from Camp Robinson with six companies of the Fourth and two 
of the Fifth Cavalry, and Indian scouts were needed. Majc« 
Frank North, who, with his Pawnee scouts, was on his way to 
Camp RobinsMi, received October 22 an order to present himself 
that day at the department headquarters in the field. 

The horses furnished the Pawnee scouts were not in good 
condition, but Major North selected forty-eight men, and that 
same night overtook General Mackenzie. Twenty miles beyond 
where they met, the trails forked, one branch leading to Red 
Cloud's camp, the other to that of Swift Bear. General Mac- 
koizie, mth four companies of cavalry and twenty-four Pawnee 
scouts under Major North, took the left-hiuid trail to Red Cloud's 
camp, while Major Gordon, with the same number of Pawnee 
scouts under Captain North, and four onnpames of cavalry, set 
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out for Swift Bear's camp. General Mackenzie proceeded tbrou^ 
the darkness iintQ the crowing of a roosts notified las scouts that 
people were near. Todd Randall, a scout with a Sioux wife, de- 
dared that they must be close to Red Cloud's camp, since Red 
Cloud had a lot of chidc^ia. The camp was surrounded with- 
out alarming the Indians, and it was not until after daylight that 
Raodail, sent out by General Mackenzie, announced to the still 
slewing village that they were surrounded and must surrender. 
No men came out of their lodges, but the women and childr^i 
made a rush for the brush, to hide there. There was no re^staDce, 
and no shots were fired. The Pawnees charged through the vil- 
lage and rounded up the horses, which were driven to the rear. 
A Sioux boy showed great courage in trying to run off a bunch 
of ponies, but left them after a few shots had been fired at him. 

The women, when they had been gathered together, were 
directed to go to the bunch of horses and select enough of them 
to pack th^ camp equipage and utensils, and then to set out 
for Camp Robinson. The women, however, would do nothing, 
and finally General Mackenzie told them that if they did not 
move he would bum the village. They still remained obstinate 
and would not stir until the soldiers b^an to set fire to the lodges. 
Then they swiftly set to work. 

Swift Bear's village had been captured in essentially the 
same way. The two columns came together; the captives b^ng 
one hundred and twenty men and their famUies, together with 
arms and ammunition, and more than three hundred horses.* 
The captured Indians were held tmder guard at Camp Robinson, 
and the horses a httle later were sent on, in charge of the Pawnees, 
to Fort Laramie. 

The Big Horn expedition started from Fort Fetterman, N(^ 
vember 14, 1876. It was to march north, thoroughly scouting 
the country for signs of Indians, and if a trail of any considerable 
body was found, to follow the trail and locate the village. This 
work would naturally faU on the cavalry under General Mac- 
kenzie with the pack-train, which, if necessary, could fall back 
on the column of infantry and the wagon-train for supplies. 

The North Platte River was crossed through floating ice, and 
s and aeven hundred 
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the mardi was taken for old Fort Reno, which had long before 
been abandoned. This point was nude in four days, a distance 
of ninety miles. The country was thoroughly examined by the 
Indian scouts, who travelled with their usual caution, keeping 
their own movements concealed, but letting notiiing escape them. 
The weather was very cold and from time to time snow fell. At 
old Fort Roio the command was joined by the Shoshoni scouts 
under Tom Cosgrove, an old frontiersman. 

On November ^, a party of scouts came in with a yotmg 
Cheyenne Indian* whom they had c^tured. He said that he 
was one of a small party camped on upper Powder Hiver, and 
that Crazy Horse, the Sioux, was camped on the Rosebud River, 
near the big bend, where General Crook had had his fight with 
the Sioux and Cheyennes on June 17. 

On November 22, the command moved to Crazy Woman's 
fork of Powder River, and established a camp, parking th^ 
wagons, to be left there with a strong guard under Major Fur^, 
the quartermaster. Ten days' rations were laid out, and am- 
munition issued, and preparations made to set out for the village 
of Crazy Horse. 

Early next morning a Cheyenne Indian from Red Cloud 
Agency came in and reported that the canqt to which young 
Beaver Dam belonged had started to join Crazy Horse, and also 
that there was a large Cheyenne village hidden in the Big Horn 
Mountuns near the head of the very stream the command was 
oa. General Mackenzie was ordered to take the Indian scouts 
and all the cavalry, and to start out to find this village. Hts 
force consisted of about 1100 officers and men, of whom one- 
third were Indian scouts. The infantry and one f»mpany of 
cavalry were left behind with the wagons. Presumably it was 
here that Cheyenne scouts discovered the troops, as told further 
on, in young Two Moon's narrative. 

The fighting force set out early in the morning — ^November 
24 — marched twelve miles up Crazy Woman, and camped in a 
spot well hiddoi among the foothills of the mountfuns. Captain 
Lawton,* Fourth Cavalry, General Mackenzie's field quarter- 
master, was sent twdve hours ahead of the command to prepare 

• Beayer Dam, by name. 

' Qenoral lAwtoo, ihHpH jn t j^ft FhiluKunos. 
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stream at>3siiig3 and ravines. With him went John B. ^larp, 
his wagon-master, a man of remarkable efficiency. They did a 
great amount c^ work in frozen ground to smooth the way for 
the command, but even so the next day's journey was difficult. 
The ground was much cut up by steep-sided ravines, and pn^ 
ress was slow. By this time the Arapaho scouts had discovered 
the Indian village. It was not far off. Toward evening the 
command halted, waiting for dark and the rising of the moon; 
and as soon as it became light enough to travel set out again, and 
moved on through the night over trails sometimes exceedinfi^ 
rough, sometimes so narrow that only one horse could pass along. 
Every precaution was taken that no noise should be made. Or- 
ders were ^ven that no one should smoke, and no one should 
light a match, but these orders were not obeyed, and there was 
considerable smoking. The intention, of course, was to surprise 
the village, which, however. Had for days been aware of the 
proximity of the troops, and but for the obstinacy of the chirf 
of the Fox Soldier band would have packed up and gone that 
day. 

As the command drew nearo* to the village, the Indian scouts, 
with senses keener and better trained than those of the white 
men, could hear the distant sounds of the drum, and sometimes 
the wind bore faintly to their ears the sound of dance songs. 
During the frequent halts made to permit the troops to dose up, 
some of the men, tired by the hard night march, stretched them- 
selves on the ground, with the bridle-reins of their horses twisted 
about their wrists, and slumbered quietly, notwithstanding the 
bitter cold. Then would come the word to advance and, led by 
the Indian scouts, the column moved on agwn. 

Gradually from up the valley the sounds of the village b&- 
came distinct to all. The camp was dose now. From the front 
came more plainly the sound of drumming and ^ging, while 
tmm the rear was heard the low murmur of horses' hoofe as the 
column, stretdied out for a mile or two, slowly dosed up and each 
man took his place. The Indian scouts were looking and listen- 
ing, eagerly searching for any sign that the hostiles were alarmed. 
The younger soldiers were excited, impatient, and anxious to push 
on, the old ones self-contained and waiting for orders. The mo- 
ment for the attack was at hand. 
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On the left of the valley rode tLe Shosfaoui and Bannocka, 
led by Tom Cosgrove and lieutenant Schuyler. On the right 
rode Major Frank North and his brother Luther, followed by 
the Pawnees. Up the centre came the Cheyennes, Arapahoes, 
and Sioux, under VmUam Rowland, Lieutenants Clark and 
Ddaney. 

The gray dawn of November 26 was just breaking when titu 
order was ^ven to charge, and the column rushed out into the 
wider valley, where were seen standing the white lodges of the 
Ch^^mes. Soon the thunder of many hoofs and the loud war 
songs (rf some of the Indian scouts, which their oSBcers could not 
check, reached the ears of the people in the camp, many of whom 
had just gone to bed. Warning cries were heard, and as the 
shooting began men, women, and children rushed ktan the lodges. 

The Pawnees had been ordered to keep up the left bank of 
the stream until they had passedthe village, and then to swing 
across the stream and meet the cavalry that was coming up the 
right bank, thus siurounding the village. Just before they reached 
the lodges, an English-speaking Pawnee, Ralph Weeks, who was 
with General Mackenzie, shouted across the creek to the Pawnees 
to aoas over to the right bank, as there was no traU up the side 
the Pawnees were on. Major North at once turned down the 
bank into the stream and o^issed, and the Pawnees moved along 
abreast of the Shoshoni, who at length turned to the left, and went 
up oa the mountain»de that overlooked the village. The Paw- 
nees kept on into the village. 

The first lodges at the end of the village were near the mouth 
of a dry creek full of underbrush and small trees. Just befcffe 
the Pawnees entered the village, a blanketed form sprang from 
this underbrush almost in front of Captain Luther North, threw 
a gun to the shoulder and fired. At the same instant Captain 
North swung around in the saddle to the rig^t end shot at this 
form. The two rifles sounded almost togeth^, and the Chey- 
enne boy, a son of Dull Knife, fell, and the passing Pawnees 
counted coup on his body. 

Many of the Cheyennes had not time to save anything except 
their lives. Some of them rushed naked from th^ beds, carrrying 
cartridge belts in one hand, and rifles in the other, and hurried 
their women and children up the ravines on to the bluffs and 
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among the rocka behind the village. Elk River, more thought- 
ful of his family than of fighting, cut a long aUt through the bade 
of his lodge with his knife, drove out the women and the little 
ones, helped them to cover, and then returned to try to save the 
horses, usually the first things looked after by the Indians. 

A group of Cheyennes had taken possession of a ravine, and 
were dimly seen hurrying through the mist, and trying to get in 
front of and to hold bade the troops. Lieutenant McEjimey, 
with his company of the Fourth Cavalry, was sent to this place 
to dislodge them. He set out, but presently, bdoie reaching a 
ravine with cut banks which could not be <Tosaed and which be 
could not yet see, the Indians fired upon him and his command, 
killing McKinney, wounding a number erf men and killing several 
horses, lieutenant McEinney received seven wounds, four of 
which were fatal. The troops dismounted, and, diargiug into the 
ravine, killed all the Cheyennes who were still there. Some of 
these were Tall Bull, Walking Whirlwind, Bums Red (in the 
Sun), Walkmg Calf, Hawks Visit, and Four Spirits. Scabby 
was badly wounded and died in two days. Curly was badly 
wounded but lived. Two Bulls, who was wounded, b still living. 
White Shield, Yellow Eagle, and Bull Hump, had beat with this 
party, but had gone bdore the soldios charged. 

Meantime, the troops of Captain Wirt Davis of the Fourth 
Cavalry, and Captain Hamilton, Fifth Cavalry, were hotly en- 
gaged, and mi^t have suffered severely but that Lieutenant 
Schuyler took his Shoshoni scouts up among the rocks above the 
Cheyennes, and by a hot fire drove them away. Captain Hamil- 
ton showed great bravery and even sabred one or nuoe of the 
Indians. 

By this time the Cheyennes had all retreated to the moun- 
tunside above the camp, and the fitting was confined to long- 
range shooting. The Pawnees diarged through the village to 
the south end, and then crossed back to the west side, and Ma- 
jor NtHth and his brother there left their horses and climbed 
up on a knoll where there were perhaps twenty or thirty sol- 
diers. Other soldiers were in groups farther to the west. Major 
North sent fifteen Pawnees on foot up the low swale to the west, 
and told them to try and climb up the mountain and get aroimd 
behind the Cheyennes. The Pawnees started, but when they 
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had gone part way up they came out m ^ght of the troops that 
were over to the right, and the soldiers, suppoaing them to be 
Cheyeimes, began to shoot at them, so that the scouts had to 
get under cover behind the rocks and then to creep back to the 
village. 

About two o'dock Major North and the Pawnees were or^ 
d^ed to go into the village and camp there, and destroy it. The 
lodges wore pulled down, the lodge-poles heaped together, and 
dotlung, weapons, dried meat, robes — all were piled togethw 
ready for burning. 

In the village were many articles which had belonged to the 
Seventh Cavalry or its members, for Dull Knife's village had taken 
active part in the Custer fight. One of the most interesting of 
these was a rost^ book of a first sergeant of the Seventh Cavalry, 
giving many detiuls about the troop. The book had been cap- 
tured by an Indian who had filled it with his drawings. It came 
into the possession of Colonel Homer W. Wheeler, and was de- 
posited in the Museum of the Military Service Institution at 
Grovemor's Island, New York. Years later it passed to a dealer, 
from whom it was purchased by John Jay White, of New York, 
and finally was given to me to take out to the Cheyenne reserva- 
tion to see whether I could Identify the artist who had illustrated 
it. Bull Hump, the son of Dull Knife, and Old Bear, both of 
whom had been in Dull Knife's village, instantiy recognized the 
book as the property of Hi^ Bear, who had drawn the pictures. 

When the Pawnees kindled their fires for cooking supper the 
Qieyennea from the hillsides began to shoot at them at long 
range, and to drop bullets close to the fire. One Cheyenne had 
a heavy gun, and at intervab of about ten minutes would fire a 
shot at the Pawnee cook-fire. While Major North and his brother 
were ^tting on a log near the fire a shot killed a mule about 
twenty feet in front of them. More than once dirt knocked up 
by the bullets flew into the frying-pan, and a bullet knocked a tin 
cup off a log on the other side of the fire. At length Major 
North had the Pawnees build a breastwork of bundles of captured 
dried meat on the other side of the fire, and behind this shelter 
they ate their food in quietness. That night the village was 
fired, and from the hilts the Cheyennes saw their property being 
destroyed. In the dead of winter, without food or shelter of any 
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sort, they sat or stood on the moimtainside and saw all that th^ 
owned — their subsistence and their homes — disappear. 

In the first cba^e that morning numy Cheyenne horses had 
been captured, but they had not got them all. Some of the In- 
dians had saved their horses, but others grazing out in the hUls 
had not been reached either by the Cheyennes or by the troops, 
lieutenant Wheeler and some of his men had saved about fifty 
that the Indians were trying to run off. 

Between the border of the village and the long rocky ridge 
behind which a considerable number of Cheyennes woe hidden, 
a band of about one hundred Cheyenne horses were feedii^ 
within two hundred or three hundred yards c^ the Cheyenne 
breastworks, and three-fourths of a mile from the Pawnee camp. 
By keeping among the bushes in the bed of the stream it was pos- 
sible to approach within two hundred yards d than. The Indian 
scouts with the troops made two or three efforts to get them. A 
Sioux scout, Three Bears, with two or three coonpanioDs rode 
up throu^ the bushes and made a dash for the horses, but the 
Indians behind the ridge (q>ened such a hot fire on them that Three 
Bears and his party turned and gaUoped bade A little later 
anotha party of scouts tried to get them and fuled. Both these 
attonpts were witnessed from the Pawnee camp, and the faUures 
to get the horses made them seem all the more dedrable. Cap- 
tun North asked permission of his brother to take one of thdr 
scouts and try to bring these horses in, and after some hesitation 
he assented. 

When the two men left the bushes they lay well down on the 
necks of their horses and urged them at full speed toward the 
Cheyenne had. Eadi carried a blanket over his arm, and as 
soon as they were between the horses and the ridge they began to 
shake the blankets and yell. The horses were not disposed to 
move, but by running back and forth behind them they were 
finally started and driven at full speed down to the camp. During 
all this time the Indiims behind ^e ridge were firing at the scouts 
as fast as they could load, but though four horses were killed and 
several others wounded, the m&i came in witiiout a scratch and 
with nearly one hundred head of Cheyenne horses. 

The morning after the destruction of the village no enemies 
were to be seen, and Indian scouts sent out found that the Chey- 
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ennes had gone away to a distance of six miles. On November 
27, thCTcfore, the troops moved away canying, under the special 
charge of Lieutenant Wheeler, their dead on the backs of pack 
mules, and their wounded on travois made of lodge-polea taken 
from the village. Two or three days later they reached the main 
camp. On the way back they met two parties of nuoera headed 
for the Big Horn Mountains. The miners were advised not to 
go on until the Cheyennes had left the country, but, laughing, 
they said confidently that they believed they would take their 
chances. One of the parties was attacked by five Sioux, who 
killed one ot the men and took everything they possessed. AD 
the members of the other party were killed. 

Tbe Crow scouts, seventy-six in number, under command of 
Major Randall, reached the camp about Christmas time, and a 
little later the command marched to Fort laramie. The nar- 
ratives of this fight by Cheyennes who were in the village, to be 
given later, explun their views of the battle and tell also ot the 
route followed by the people on their way to Crazy H<H?e's camp. 
Th^ are of peculiar interest when compared with the stmy ^ven 
by Captun John Bourke, by far the best narrative that we have 
of this fight, but written wholly ht>m the military point of 
■view. 

I have pointed out that the troops that attacked Dull Knife's 
village suf^Ktsed that they had surprised it, but the Cheyenne 
account of the fight and the events immediately preceding it 
show that the proximity of the troops was known to the Indians 
days in advance of the attack. They might readily have escaped 
and undoubtedly would have done so except for the obstinacy and 
arrogance of Last Bull — at that time chief of the Fox Soldiers — 
who seems to have cowed not only the chiefs of the tribes but also 
the owners of the two great medicines of the Cheyennes and the 
chiefs of the other soldier bands. 

In this village Dull Knife and Wild Hog were the prindpal 
chiefs. Two Moon was there, and the two keepers of the great 
mysteries of the Cheyennes, Black Hairy Dog, keeper of the med- 
icine arrows, and Coal Bear, of the sacred hat. 

I have received the story of the fight from many of the people 
who were in the village, among them young Two Moon, nephew 
of old Two Moon; Uttle Hawk, a son of old Gentle Horse, a 
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famous Ch^enne of the old war times; other men, and aonte 



The camp had been over on the vest side of the Big Horn 
Mountains on the head of the Big Horn River. After a time it 
moved over to Powder River, and they camped near the moutfa 
of the little Striped Stick Creek.^ Some young men, who had 
been out hunting antelope and deer and had gone some distance 
down Powder River, told the people when they reached camp at 
night that they had seen the tracks of many horses travelling 
down the river on the divide south of Powder River. 

Nert morning the head men caUed a meeting and decided to 
send out four men to learn what the tracks meant — by whom 
they were made. They directed two chiefs to go out and bring 
in certun men for this duty. The two chiefs went to the lodge (k 
Hail,* took him by both arms and brought him to the meeting. 
They then went to get Crow Necklace,* and brought him. Tien 
they brought young Two Moon,' then Higji Wolf.' These four 
men were set in line and the chiefs spoke to them. 

"We have chosen you four men," they said, "because we can 
depend on you to go out and follow this trail. When you find it, 
stick to it; do not leave it. It may be that it will join the trail 
made by some other party. We depend on you to find out about 
this and to return and let us know. Now go and saddle up, and 
after you have saddled your horses ride back here to this meet- 
ing." 

After they had returned to the chiefs, an old man cried through 
the camp, saying: "Here are four men for whom we shall look, 
and for whose words we shall listen. They are going out to look 
for this par^ and to bring back news of it." 

The four scouts started, and camped the first night on Elk 
Motmtain Creek. There was a little snow on the ground and it 
was cold. Next morning they started and travelled southeast, 
and that night camped on Visiting Creek. The next day they 
travdled to War Bonnet Ridge — so called from three trees which 
at a distance look like a war bonnet — and went on beyond to 
House Ridge — from rocks that look like a bouse. Th^ did not 

1 Trina kah'nl U m&k'. ■ Au'talt fi. 

* Ohk'tee wSh'tBn ah. * lahl flyo nlB'd. 

tKthnl'fihk&hlyo. 
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keq) dose tc^ether, but rode at a distance one from another lock- 
ing for trails and closely watching the country. They travelled 
slowly, and at every ridge stopped and looked for a long time. 

From this place they struck oorth toward Powder River, and 
came down the ridge until they reached a wagon-road which went 
to Powder River. It was now night and snowing. Hsdl, the 
ddest man of the party, aald : " We can take this road and follow 
it down, crossing Powder River and going to those buttca over 
there, and can stay there until morning. From there we can see 
much country." When they reached thia hill they went around 
behind it and stopped there, for Hail said: "It is useless to climb 
up there until near daylight." When it b^an to grow light 
HaQ said: "Nov let us climb this hill, and when day comes be 
ready to look over the ridge up and down Powder River VallQr." 

As soon as they reached the top of the hill they could see 
smoke rising in a bend on the river below them, and as the light 
grew tents were seen standing there in a long line and looking 
like one big tent. As they watched they saw the soldiers and 
scouts turn loose their hwses. One herd came straight to the 
foot of the hill the Cheyennes were on and stopped there. The 
Indian scouts took their horses across Powder River to the south- 
east ude. Two of the guards with the horses near the Cheyennes 
rode a couple of hundred yards awi^ from the horses and up on a 
hi^ point, and ronained there watching the horses. It was 
hud for the Cheyennes to keep out of sight of tbeae moi. They 
did so only by lying flat on the ground. 

Crow Neddace proposed to charge down on the horses and 
drive them away, but Hail would not consent. Crow Necklace 
insisted, but Hail still refused, saying: "Look at the snow that 
fell last night; it is deep. There are many people here. They 
might easily enough overtake and catch us. Look at the distance 
to the foot of the mountains before we could get into the breaks. 
It is a long, level road, and they would surely overtake us before 
we got there." Finally Crow Necklace ceased urging this. The 
Cheyennes could not get away from this place without being seen, 
and all day long they remained there waiting and watching. In 
the afternoon, not long before the sun set, the soldiers began to 
move the horses toward camp. After the sun had gone down 
and it was dark the Cheyennes came down from the hill and rode 
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to vithin half a mile of the soldiers' camp. By that time the 
horses of the troops were all tied to a long picket-line. The four 
Cheyennes diamoimted and tied thdi horses, iut^iding to apimwdi 
the camp on foot. After they bad tied the horses, however. Two 
Moon suggested that two should go to the camp and two raoun 
with the horses. Two Mocm was chosen to go to the camp and 
asked: "Who will go with mef" Crow Necklace said: "I wiD 
go." Two Moon said: "We may have an opportunity to get a 
change of saddle-horses down there." 

lite two went down the stream toward the camp. When 
they reached the soldier camp, they walked straight on, think- 
ing that in this way there was less likelihood that they would be 
suspected than if tluy tried to hide. Just at the edge oi the 
camp, they found a large fire built, and about it Indian scouts 
playing "hands." These were Shoshoni and Azapaho scouts. 
Th^ recognized two Cheyennes standing by the fire mging. 
Crow and Wolf Satdid (t. «., possibly Sadc), and they thou^t 
that there must be more Cheyennes with the troche. 

After a little while they left this place and went around be- 
low the camp, and there found the camp of the Pawnees. They 
stayed around the camp for a long time, untfl the fires died down 
and the only lights seen were those in the tents. The Indian 
scouts were not in tents, but were living in shelters buHt ot bait 
willows covered with canvas, and some had built war lodges of 
poles. 

At the place where the Pawnees were camped, they cut loose 
three horses and led them back around the outside of the cunp 
to where they had come from. When they came around to the 
Arapaho camp, they could see there a man who was frying cakes 
and had quite a pile of them. Two M6on said: "We had better 
go in here and get something to eat." They were bungiy. They 
turned loose the horses to go into the Arapaho lodge. The scouts 
in the camp were sin^g, and as the two Cheyennes were about 
to go into the camp two soldiers rode up and spoke to the Arapsr 
hoes, and then someone called out: "Stop ^nging, and keep a 
good lookout." The wiging stopped, and all the Arapahoes wait 
into thar lodges. As the last man went in. Two Moon and Crow 
Necklace stuped up and cut loose three horses. Two Moon tak- 
ing two and Crow Necklace taking one, and led them off. 
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When they got to where they had left Hail and High Wolf, 
they found these two sound asleep and all four horses gone. The 
two men had let their horses go, so that they might feed, and they 
had wandered off while the men vrae asleep. When they awoke 
and found their horses gone, one of them jumped on behind Two 
Moon and they set out after their own horses, which at last they 
overtook travelling back toward the Cheyenne camp. 

While these four scouts had been gone, the camp had moved 
over the divide to another little creek. The sun had risen raily a 
little way when they came in sight of the camp, and when they 
were seen coming the people began to gather in the middle of 
the camp, and the scouts rode on to the centre of the village and 
stopped there. There they reported that they had found many 
soldiers down on the main Vawda Biver. "There were four 
different languages spoken in the camp/' they said: "Pawnee, 
Shoshoni, Arapaho, and Cheyenne." Two Moon said: "If they 
reach this camp I think it wiH be a big fight." 

When the chiefs learned that the soldiers were near, Black 
Hairy Dog wished to move camp along the foot of the mountiuns, 
to join the laige Sioux camp which was not far off, but Last Bull, 
one of the soldier chiefs, said: "No, we will stay here and fight." 
On the fourth night after the scouts had got in, they learned that 
the soldiers were close to them. That evening the chiefs had 
agun sud: "Let us go up on the mountain^e and throw up 
breastworics bdiind which the women and children can stay. 
Tha« are so many of them that we cannot carry them all away 
if we are attacked." "No," said Last Bull. "We will stay here." 
He was detennined to do this. He said also: "We will dance 
here all night." Before sundown they built a "skunk"; that is, 
a pile of wood for a fire to dmce by, and after dark they set this 
on file and began to have a dance. During the evening a man 
named Sits in the Night* took his horses down below the camp, 
afid later went down to look at them to see if they were safe. 
Before he reached the horses, but when near enough to see them, 
he saw someone driving the horses away. He turned about and 
came back to the camp without the horses. After he had re- 
turned, an old man cried about the camp: "Sits in the Night 
has some news to tell. He went down to look fw his horsea, and 
''nuirlikft. 
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found someoDe driving tiiem away. Go to his lodge and hear 
the news." The people began to run from all directions, to hear 
what was to be told. Sits in the Night spoke and said: "Ireached 
my horses in time to see people driving them off, and whipping 
them. I was so near that I could hear the blows as they struck 
them. I think the soldiers are there, for further down the stream 
I heard a rumbling noise." An old crier called out through 
the camp: "They have already taken Sits in the Night's 
horses; we had bett^ look about for a place to build breast- 
works." 

Crow Split Nose, chief of the Crooked Lances (Hitai' o wS 
yiihk la), spoke to the people, and had an okl man come to hia 
side and call it out, saying: "I think it would be a good idea tta 
the women and diildren to tear down the lodges, and take them 
up to that cut bank where there is a good place to throw up 
breastworks. They should do this at once." The old man re- 
peated this, and in a short time those of the people whose horses 
were nearby padced them and were ready to move. Mean- 
time, bowevo*, Last Bull, chief of the Fox Soldiers, had called 
to his old crier and ordaed him to call in the Fox Soldiers. When 
the Fox Soldiers had come together, he ordered them to permit 
no one to leave the camp. Many people had already started for 
the place advised by Crow Split Nose, but were turned back by 
the Fox Sddiers, and told to return to the camp and unpack. 
Last Bull said: "No one shall leave the camp to-night." He 
said also: "We will stay up all night and dance." A little later 
Crow Split Nose and Last Bull met, and Last Bull said to the 
other: "You will not be the only man killed if we are attaclnd 
by the white soldiers; what are you afraid off" 

Crow Split Nose replied: "I do not care for myself; I am 
thinking of the women and children. I want to get them up 
there wh^e they will be safe, so that only we men will be left in 
the camp ready to fight." 

"You will know in the morning what is to happen; wait till 
the mwning." 

Young Two Moon danced all night, and toward daylight went 
to his lodge, which was close to the mountains, and awoke all 
his people, telling them that they had better get up; that day- 
light was coming and something might happen, lliese were hia 
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father and his father's two.vives. They jumped up, dressed, 
and b^an to pack. It was not yet li^t. 

Very early in the morning Black H^ry Dog untied all his 
horses, and took them up on the hill. Little Hawk had gone to 
his lodge and was lying on his bock, half awake, looking up through 
the smoke hole of the lodge. It was just b^inning to show a 
little light. He heard someone call — it seemed a long w^ o£F — 
"Get your guns. The camp is charged. They are coming." It 
was Black Hairy Dog who cried. At the same time there waa 
the flash of shots and the sound of guns down the valley. 

When the soldiers chatted, the Cheyennes at the lower end 
of the camp were nearly all on foot, but most of those at the 
upper end were on their horses, and got away on horsebadc. The 
Indian scouts chai^^ the camp on the south side, and aame 
soldiers came on the north side. They were shooting all the time. 
The first enemies who got into the camp were the Indian scouts. 

At the first soimd of the fighting, young Two Moon mounted 
his horse and rode down through the middle of the camp. The 
shooting was quick; he did not quite get to where his friend Crow 
Necklace was, but saw Mm wearing a war bonnet and riding a 
spotted horse. Crow Necklace rode around on the south side of 
the camp, and Two Moon turned and went on the north side. 
He was wearing a war bonnet whose tails reached the ground. 
When Two Moon made his charge, four troops of soldiers were 
coming up in line. He charged across the camp to the south 
side, and as he reached it he saw his friend, Crow Necklace, and 
a moment afterward saw him fall from his horse. When he 
reached the gulch where most of the people had g(Hie up, be saw 
none of them. He was ahead of the soldiers, who were coming 
toward the camp. From the camp a de^ gulch ran into the moun- 
tains, with high cliffs on either side. Some of the people ran up 
this gulch, and some ran up another gulch, until they reached the 
forks of the creek. Little Hawk was with these. Just aa they 
reached a place where they were going to build up their breast- 
works, two companies of cavalry on gray horses dashed up to 
within thirty yards of them and stopped. Yellow Eagle fired 
the first shot, and knocked an officer out of his saddle, and the 
troops backed their horses down the slope out <rf ught. Three 
men rushed forward to count coup on this officer; Ydlow Eagle 
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counted the first coup and got the officer's gun; Two Bulls counted 
the second, and Bull Hump the third. Uttle Wolf had gone up 
the big gulch leading a number of people, and had lost some men, 
but he stood out there in the open to let the oth^s get out <rf 
^ght — most <A them women and children — and many bullets woe 
fired at him. 

Young Two Moon kc^ on his way up the ^e gulch, and at 
a little round knoll ovotook three men, Stump, Red Winged 
Woodpecker, and Split Eye, and presently snodier man. Brave 
Bear, overtook them. They dismounted here. Brave Bear 
sud: "StHue of our friends are up this de^ guldb. I think they 
are in a bad place." Some distance bdiind than the B(4diei8 
had now fallen in line, the gray-hraw company in the middle, 
and were diarging toward the camp at a lope. Another company 
was marching toward the knoll where these five men were, and 
firing at them. The gnq^-horse company came to the mouth of 
the gulch up which the people had gone, and the Cheyennes 
who were in it fired at them, and a soldier fell from his horae. 
Two Cheyennes jumped out from the gulch and took his gun 
and belt. The soldiers fell back and dismounted and began to 
fire mto the gulch as fast as th^ could. The deep guldi ran up 
into the hills and opened out into a wide flat. The gray-4iorae 
company stood at the mouth of the gulch, while the black-horse 
troop watched the flat above. Two Moon thought to himself: 
"My faiends are in a very bad place; I fear they will all 
be killed." 

In the gulch Yellow Nose was the only man od hcosdMck. 
He rode around and came out through the flat, and came bade 
to just above where these five men were, and when he reached 
the top of the hill three of them joined him. Young Two Moon 
and Brave Bear charged down toward the soldiers, who turned 
and faced them. They had inteoded to go into the Cheyome 
camp, but before reaching it th^ saw that the Indian scouts 
were in it. They turned back to the hills and there separated. 
Brave Bear's horse was killed, and he got away on foot. Two 
Moon went to the breastworks, where the women and children 
were. Nine men were killed in the gulch at the mouth of which 
the officer had been killed. Those who were saved ran across 
one by one to another gulch. 
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At the Iweastworks Two Moon changed horses and rode off 
east Scone distance away was a man coming down from a high 
hill, and before the man was very close to him he saw that it was 
Beaver Dam. He was momited on a cream-colored horse with a 
white mane and tail, whidi was one <A those taken from Sits in 
the Night the night before. The two men rode up on a little 
ridge, and whm the Cheyennes saw than and recognized the horse 
tb^ charged down on them. Gypsum, all of whose sons had been 
killed in tiie galch, tried to kill Beaver Dam, thinking that he was 
with the sddiers, but Beaver Dam said: "I am not a scout for 
the soldios. I left Siting Bull's camp to come home, and on 
my way was C(q>tured by the Arapahoes and taken into th^ 
camp. I was in the soldier camp the night you took those three 
horses." Gypsum would not believe what he said, but Beaver 
Dam kept repeating: "We were quite a party coming home, and 
I was sent on foot to find out who some people were that we 
had seen. I saw that they were Indians, and went up to them 
and found out that they were the scouts of these soldiers. I do 
not know wh^e my party is; they may have gone back to Sitting 
Bull's camp. White Bull ia there now." The Cheyennes were 
stiU holding Gypsum back to ke^ him from harming Beaver Dam, 
who kept on talking. "I came near b^i^ killed by the scouts, 
and now I get back home I am going to be killed here. I only 
escaped because the Arapahoes let me go, and gave me this horse 
to ride away on. Until to-day I have been travelling on foot. 
Whoi the Arapahoes turned me loose, they told me to dioose any 
horse I liked. I knew this horse to be a good running hors^ and 
I chose it." 

Left Handed Wolf said to Gypsum: "This man has told his 
story and it b not long since he left us. Let him alone." 

"No," rq)Iied Gypsum, "I shall kill him. My sons are 
dead." About this they quarrelled, and almost fought among 
themselves. Left Handed Wolf said: "This man did not kill 
your sons. You hear those people shooting. They have not 
ceased unce we have been here. They killed your sons, ^ht 
them. If you do not let this man alone I will lay my whip on 
you." He rode up to where they were holing Gypsum and 
lashed him over the head with his quirt. They put Beaver Dam 
with the women. All along the foothills people were fighting. 
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When Beavw Dam had been sent to the women the men 
started back to the fif^t. They could see a gray-horse troop cS 
soldiers on foot marching toward a little ridge and started down 
toward them. Beyond this little ridge there were five Cheyennes. 

When they reached the third ridge from the sddiera they had 
to cross an open space in order to get to the second ridge. The 
soldiers had ascended the ridge that they were on so far that the 
Cheyennes could see the tops of thdr heads when they rose up to 
fire. The Cheyennes could not reach the place where the five 
men were. They had to atop at the second ridge. From where 
the Cbeyrames were they tried to do what they could to save the 
five men, who had no way of escape from tiie soldiers. Hey 
kq)t firing, hoping to keep the soldiers back — to keep them from 
coming over the ridge. Presently they looked behind them and 
saw coming a man riding on a pacing horse. It would pace a 
little while and then lope. Soon they saw that it was White 
Shield. His horse had been shot through the body. He rode 
up close to Ydlow Nose and said to him: "If I were a noted man 
in the tribe as you are I would never be standing behind any hill. 
Look at the clothing you wear; you are all dressed up. Why do 
you not do something? Look at your friends over there. We 
ought to save them." Yellow Nose replied: "What my friend 
says b true. If those sddiers reach the top <A the hill they will 
kill those men who axe lying behind it. We must protect them. 
Now, mount your horses; form a line along this ridge." Yellow 
Nose was below — the main force was up on the hill. By this 
time a good number of Cheyennes, perhaps twenty or more, had 
gathered there. They cried: "Charge," and dashed toward 
the upper — right-hand — end of the gray-horse company. Every 
one of the twenty wore a war bonnet. When they made the 
charge some of the soldiers began to shoot at them from one wde 
and turned them. They did not quite reach the gr^-horae 
company. This was the closest that they got to the sohliers. 
The five men behind the ridge had got together in a circle and 
were hugging the ground. Young Two Moon recognized one <^ 
them as Long Jaw. The Cheyennes who had charged now 
turned back over the hill and dismounted and again began to 
shoot. Young Two Moon said to his fellows: "Now do you stay 
here and ke^ shooting, and I will charge over to those five men 
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and find out who th^ are." He rode over, reached them, and 
dismounted and turned loose his horse which went bock over the 
hill to tile point he had come from. The men were: Long Jaw, 
little Horse, White Hra^e, Braided Locks, and another. While 
they wtsre fighting these soldiers some Ch^ennes must have gone 
around behhid the soldiers and b^pm to fire at them, and now 
the gray-horse troop and another troop moved off to the east 
and the mx Cheyennes behind the ridge were able to get away 
and save themsdvea. 

When lieutenant McKinn^ (ell and the coup was counted on 
him his horse fell also, and Bull Hump, after counting liia cot^, 
cut away one of the saddle-bags on the horse and started to run 
back. He had only made one or two jumps when he saw on the 
ground before him a six-shooter and near it another. He picked 
up both and thrust them in his belt, and kept on running, but his 
l<Hig infantry rifie, his two six-shooters, and the bag of ammunition 
made a heavy load, and soon he got out of breath and was so 
tired tiiat he coukl hardly use his legs. He felt that he must 
eitiier drop his load or stop running. He would not give up the 
tlunga that he had captured, and so he had to walk and take the 
buUets. Luckily none of them hit him. 

Yellow Ea^e started up a gulch to find a place which some 
women and children could reach and be out of danger. He 
found one place but it was too open. All would have been killed 
had they stopped there. Then he found another place where their 
lives might be saved, but it was hard to reach. Yellow Eagle 
said: "I will go first to lead the way." He was obliged to jump 
into ^ght of the troops and to run thirty yards before he was out 
of si^t. Only one person could go at a time. Tbe soldiers wen 
lined up m front of this place where the people had to run, and 
every time a person stepped in ^ght the guns gomg off idl to- 
gether sounded like a bank caving in. But all crossed in safety 
— perhaps twenty-five or thirty people. 

Littie Wolf's group suffraed, and six were killed. In YeUow 
Ease's group four men were wounded. In another place, where 
twelve stayed behind to fi^t whOe the women and children 
were helped to safety, Bull Hump, White Frog, Two Bulls, and 
Bald Faced Bull were wounded. 

Ftom near the black-horse troop of cavalry a Cheyenne scout 
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rode out nortlieftst to a knoU not far ^m where a group of Cli^- 
omes were gathered. He had some ammunition and called 
acTosa to those whom he was fighting — of his own tribe: 'I am 
obliged to fight against you, but I am leaving on this hill a lot of 
ammunition." Later, when the Cheyeones got to the place, tfacy 
found there a pile of cartridges. 

C hydph'stfi, the sister of Bald Faced Bull, and Buffalo 
Wallow Woman were camped at the lower end c^ the camp at 
the mouth of the gulch wh^e the soldiers charged. Many peo- 
ple ran out of their lodges without their robes and reached the 
breastworks without any covering whatever. £ hyaph'st& had 
only a little piece of robe. After th^ were in the breastworks the 
women stood in line there and sang strong heart songs to en- 
courage the fighting men. From this point they could see some 
of their people fighting a group of soldiers. The soldiers on foot 
chai^^ the Cheyeunes who retreated. Tli^i the Cheyennea 
charged, and the soldiers retreated to their horses, and then charged 
again. In this way they fought almost all day in the same place. 
During the day YeUow Nose, wounded through the breast from 
the right side to the left, came to the breastworks. They had 
nothing with which to bind up his wound except a strip cut firom 
a buffaJo-robe. They put this around him, the hair next to the 
akin. After a time White Antelope came to the breastworks 
and said to Buffalo Wallow WMUan: "I think your brotho". Bald 
Faced Bull, is killed. I saw him fall from his horse over th»e." 
E hyoph'st& said: "I will go to my brother," and was about to 
start when Bird Bear rode up. V^ien he had heard what White 
Antelope had told, he said: "I will go over and look," The two 
men went and E hySi^'stK followed them, but when she bad gone 
part way White Antelope sent her back. Bald Faced Bull was 
found wounded, but was able to get to the breastworks. 

In this battle many men did brave things. White Shield and 
Medicine Bear and Long Jaw and Big Crow showed much bravery. 
It was odd in this fight to see the way in which the loose horses 
ran. When the shooting began they heard the bullets strike the 
lodges beyond them and turned and ran away from this sound and 
the lodges, and so toward the shooting. 

Only one wounded man was taken off the battle-field. Iliis 
was Crawling; who was carried away by two men on footi He 
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was shot in the leg, and Braided Locks, wearing a war bonnet, 
and Hiury Hand rushed in on foot and carried him away. Th^ 
ran with him UQtil they were out of breath and then tlirew them- 
selves down on the ground and wuted until they had recovered 
breath. At length they reached the stream and waded up it 
untU they reached the breastworks. 

llie camp had been burned, but about ten lodges on the other 
side of the creek from the main camp were left unbumed. Hat 
night Two Moon went to these ten lodges and found two robes 
and then a third. He put these on his horse, and just as he did 
so he heard someone down the stream utter a yell and fire a 
shot and, as if this had been a signal, firing began from all direc- 
tioos. He and his party rode back to the breastworks. That 
night the Cheyennes with what hwsea they had set out up the 
mountains. 

When they got on top of the lidge, they built big fires and 
slept a little, and before day came arose and b^an to padc They 
had DO food, and nothing to cook m. Some had robes, and some 
lURie. 

The next mommg young Two Moon, Yellow Eagle, and 
Turtle's Road were sent on far ahead. They had not gone very 
far before they saw a large herd of Cheyenne horses coming to- 
ward them, and driving these horses were five Pawnees going 
in the wrong direction; that is, away &om the soldiers. The 
Cheyennes think they must have got lost. The three Chey- 
ennes charged on the Pawnees. The hill down which they charged 
was very steep. The Pawnees left the horses and ran, and other 
Cheyennes came after and chased them over two or three ridges. 
The horse of one of the Pawnees gave out, but he jumped on 
behind one of his companions and all got away. The Cheyennes 
got his horse, a gray with a govenmient saddle. Here they got 
aeventy'^ve or eighty horses. The Cheyennes kept on down 
the badcbone of the Big Horn Mountains. 

After two camps, six or seven young men started on the back 
traU to go to the old camp to look about for horses, for some of 
the people thought that some horses might have escaped and 
come back to the camp. In this party were Big Head and Walks 
Last When they reached the camp they found there a good 
number of horses that had been 1^ The horses must have 
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followed up the only trail that led up into the big deep canyon 
by the breastworks into which the people had run. 

In all this time the people had nothing to eat except a few 
horses that they killed. They had no kettles to cook food in, 
and in cooking the horses' meat they built great heaped-up fires 
of ash or box-elder or cottimwood, and when this had burned 
down to coals they threw the meat on it, and kept turning it 
until it was cooked. 

Major North, Captain Bourke, and other white authorities 
say that the Cheyennes went down Powder River and joined 
Crazy Horse on that stream. Those who made the march, how* 
ever, tell a different story. -The Cheyennes foUowed the ridge 
ot the Big Horn Mountiuns down until they reached the head of 
Clew Creek — Lodge Pde Creek of the Ch^ennes — and followed 
it down by the big lake.' Hen they crossed over to the head c^ 
Prairie Dog Creek — Cheyenne, Crow Standing Creek — followed 
that down to Tongue River and down Tongue River to just above 
the mouth of Otter Creek. One of their camps was on the east 
ude of Tongue River, just opposite where White Elk now lives. 
From Tongue River, above the mouth of Otter Creek, they made 
a cut-off to Otter Creek, followed that l^ to its east fork and 
crossed over to Beaver Creek — Box Elder Creek of the Chey- 
ennes — where Crazy Horse was camped. The Sioux treated 
them very kindly and supplied most of their wants. 
>LakeDeBm«t. 
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After the Custer fight all the Iniliana moved up Little Sheep 
lUver and then over on to Pole Creek — Clear Creek — a tributary 
of Powder River. There they separated. The Sioux went west 
to Tongue River and the Rosebud and with them about teu lodges 
of Cheyeones. These were the lodges of Black Moccasin, and his 
son White Bull, Limber Lance, Left Handed Shooter, his son, 
Shadow That Comes in Sight, Walks on Crutches, Wooden Leg's 
father, Bull Head, White Whiskers, and Black Hawk. This was 
late in the fall. 

The other Cheyennes moved toward the Big Horn Mountuns, 
and then to the head of Powder River where General Mackenzie 
found them. 

One day some Sioux of Crazy Horse's camp «ho were on the 
top of a high hill below where Saint Labre's Mission now is, but 
on the other side of Tongue River, with their glasses saw far up 
the river many people coming. One of them ran to the camp 
and notified it that many people were coming down Tongue 
River and perhaps they might be soldiers. 

The Sioux watched the people commg, and at length saw that 
th^ were Indiana, and presently learned that they were Chey- 
ennes, who when they came up told of the fight with General 
Mackenzie and that the people were very poor; that they had 
no horaea, no robea, no blankets, nothing to eat. The Sioux 
treated them well, and gave them many things that they needed. 

When the Sioux and Cheyennes met they all moved south 
and struck Tongue River about the mouth of Hang^g Woman 
Creek. From the camp on Hanging Woman the Sioux and some 
of the Cheyennea went up Hanging Woman Creek, but White 
Bull and Two Moon went up Tongue River. G^ieral Miles was 
following up Tongue River. 

Old Wool Woman went up Hanging Woman with the Sioux, 
360 
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but alter a while with some women she turned hsck to ccnne and 
overtake White Bull and Two Moon. Wool Woman and the 
widow at Walking White Man, afterward Little Chief's wife, 
were coming along down the stream. General Miles, from his 
camp at the mouth of Hanging Woman, had hb Crow scouts out 
looking over the country. They saw the two women and four 
childr^i coming down the stream and hid, and when the wonen 
came up captured them. A man and boy who had hetsa with 
them had kUled a buffalo and stopped behind to skin it, and so 
escaped capture. The young men who got away overtook White 
Bull and Two Moon and told them what had taken place. Tlie 
Cheyennes came bad^ to rescue the women, and had a little fight 
with the soldiers. 

After the fight the soldiers went on down Tongue Biver with 
their captives, and the Cheyennes went over to the mouth of 
Rotten Grass. Buffalo were plenty and they stayed there a long 
time. A few of Crazy Horse's band moved in and camped with 
them. 

Toward spring, Wool Woman, who had been captured, came 
to the Cheyenne camp with an interpreter, bringing tobacco and 
presents. She brought a message from General Miles asking them 
to go down to Fort Keogh and surrender. The Cheyennes de- 
cided to do so. 

The nert morning Two Moon, White Bull, Sleeping Babbit, 
Iron Shirt, Crazy Mule, Black Bear, Little Creek, White Thunder, 
Crazy Head, and a few other young men set out for the soldier 
camp to surrender. A few women went with them, but most of 
the women and children remained in the camp. With them went 
some Sioux with Hump as leader. Bniyere,^ the interpreter, 
left them on Tongue River and went in a day ahead of them, 
saying that when they appeared at Keogh he would come out 
and meet them. Before they got in he came back with another 
scout, and met them not far from the fort. He brought from 
General Miles a message telling them not to fear anything, but 
to come right in to the post. As the Indians came to the edge of 
the parade-ground the white soldiers all fell in line. White Bull 
said to Two Moon as they rode on: "Make up your mind now; 
have courage, for here we are to be killed." 

■ Hub name ia ■pelled in many different ir^>. 
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Wb^ they reached the parade^^und General Miles, wear^ 
ing a short bearskin coat and on a gray horse, rode up in front 
of the line of Indians. He shook hands with Two Moon and 
White Bull, calling them by name. White Bull, though frightened 
when he first rode in, soon learned that they had nothing to fear. 
The officers shook hands with them, and had tents put up for 
them. The post consisted altogether of tents, except a few little 
tog houses, in one fA which General Miles lived, and to this they 
were called. 

When they had come m. General Miles said to them: "Here 
you are in my house and I want to talk to you. In some ways X 
am a mean man. In other ways I am a good man. I want you 
people to come here and surrender to me; to give up your arms 
and your horses, and turn them over to me. If you do as I tell 
you I will be a good man to you, but if you do not do this I will 
be mean to you." 

Two Moon rephed: "It is well; we will go back to our camp, 
and move ri^t in to the post and surrender to you." 

After he had made this promise. Miles asked him for one man 
to stay here while all the rest should go back. Two Moon asked 
his men for a young man who should stay behind, but no one 
seemed to wish to stay; th^ all wanted to go back. Then the 
coimdl broke up. That night Two Moon talked to the young 
men and also the next morning, but none would volunteer to re- 
main behind as a hostage. Finally White Bull said to Two Moon : 
"You tell General Miles that I will stay. I don't know what he 
wants to do to me, but I will stay." 

Next morning all the Indians mounted and fell in line in front 
of General Miles's quarters. They still retiuned their arms in- 
tending to keep them until the camp had moved in. Two Moon 
sud: "Here we are, all ready to go back. You ask for one man 
from my party to stay with you, and I am going to give you one 
who will rem^ here until we return." 

"Who is the man?" asked General Miles. 

"It is this man. White Bull," replied Two Moon. 

General Miles said to White Bull: "Come in to my house," 
and he put a chair for him to sit on. 

Then he spoke to Two Moon and said: "I will do no harm to 
tbiH man whom you ace leaving with me, but I f^ wU enlist him 
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now as a scout." This was so that White Bull could bc^ to 
draw pay at once. 

Two Moon said: "That will be good. I do not wish to have 
him killed or hanged. Z would rather have him shot than hanged. 
When I return I will move my camp right down through the 
middle of this post and camp above it." 

"If you will move down throu^ the middle of this post," 
said Miles, "it will be a good thing. You will help yourseU. 
If you do that I will help you. Now, perhaps you had better 
move back to your tents, and I will give you food that you can 
live on while you are going badt," but 6ena«I Miles kept White 
Bull in the house with him. It took a long time to give out the 
rations, and they told Two Moon he had better wait there over- 
night and start early the next morning. 

While th^ woe drawing rations White Bull was enlisted as a 
scout. He held up his hand to the sky and promised that he 
would serve futhfully. They gave him a uniform, After he was 
dressed in his uniform Captain £wers, who was to command the 
scouts, and White Bull walked over to the tents where the Chey- 
ennes were, so that the others could see him in his uniform. White 
Bull spoke up to the others and sEud : " My friends, I have enlisted 
as scout and I think it will be a good thing if you come in and 
surrender as soon as you can. Tell my father and my hmily 
what I have done and ask them to come in." 

Some of the Cheyennes remained at the post with White Bull, 
for when they saw that he had enlisted they thought there was no 
danger and that they would be well treated, and they preferred 
to r^nain rather than to ride back to the camp and immediately 
return. 

He next morning when Two Moon and his party were ready 
to start. Two Moon turned his horse and rode to headquarters 
to shake hands with General Miles, and the interpreter went 
with him. 

Two Moon sud to General Miles; "You see that trail up 
Tongue River? That is the trail I shall return by.. I have 
picked out a place to camp in that thick timber above the post. 
I shall not make a crook in my trail returning, but shall come 
straight," 

When the camp moved back Wool Woman rode in ahead and 
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tdd White Bull that the people were commg. White Bull told 
General Miles about it, aod he ordered eighteen head of cattle 
sent out tor food for the camp. White Bull drove them out. 
After he had started two sergeants overtook him to help to drive 
the catde. Th^ went part way with him until they saw people 
coming. Then White Bull told them that they would better 
go back — ^he would hold the catUe. The interpreter came out 
from the post and overtook White Bull just before he met the 
people. He helped hold the cattle. 

When the Cheyennes came to wh«« the cattle were they 
camped. The men killed the cattle and divided them while 
the women were putting up the lodges and gathering wood. 
Iliat night White Bull remained with the camp and the next 
morning early set out and rode fast to Fort Keogh. He got in 
eariy and reported that the Cheyemies would be in some time 
during the day. 

Wheo General Miles heard they were coming he gave orders 
to have tents put up in the timber near the river. The Indians 
moved straight through the parade-ground aa Two Moon had 
sud and went down to where the tents were, llie horses were 
all thrown into one bimch and driven mto the fort. The men 
gave up aU their arms. 

A few days later thirty of the men were enlisted aa scouts. 
White Bull was the first of the Cheyennes to be enlisted and 
Brave Wdf the next. 

The Laue De^i Fight 

TTie day after the camp had come in — probably April 30 — 
General Miles seat for White Bull, saying: "My people have 
reported to me that somebody b chasing btiffalo at the mouth of 
the Rosdtud. I think tliey may be Sioux. We will go and find 
out" 

Wlute Bull went to Brave Wolf and said: "I am going out. 
Enlist as scout and go with me." Brave Wolf did so. Th^ 
went out with General MUes and his orderly, the troops having 
moved on the day before, and went three days' march up Tcmgue 
River, as f ar as tiie bend of the Rosebud, and camped on Tongue 
River. 

Next morning General Miles sent aa interprets with White 
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Bull and Brave Wolf on a acout. They weit out to loot for 
a trail. They crossed the Rosebud and after going some distance 
struck a trul. The same day the troops moved over to the 
Rosebud. White Bull and his companions followed the trail to 
the Sioux camp, where they found fresh meat that had not bad 
time to spoil. They followed the trail a little way imtil it turned 
bacJc to the Rosebud and reached it below the mouth of the I^me 
Deer, below the Painted Rocks. Here they saw the soldiera 
coming, and waited until they came up. General Miles sent 
White Bull on to follow the trail until he should see something, 
saying that the troops would wait here until his return. White 
Bull and the interpreter set out on the trail, which crossed the 
Rosebud at the mouth of the Lome Deer. When they got to the 
Lame Deer it was still light but the sun was low. They went up 
on a high point south of the Lame Deer to look up the Rosebud, 
and when they looked up there they saw a long string of Indians 
aiming in from the buffalo chase with loaded horses cros^ng ova 
the trail where the wagon-road now goes. When tliey saw the 
Indians they pulled badt their horses to hide in the ravines untO 
they should have got out of sight. When the people had disap- 
peared White Bull and the interpreter went up through the hills 
and crossed the trail of the buffalo hunters, where the road now 
runs and where there used to be water. When they got there 
they drank, and then rode up on the hills a little way and got 
c^ their horses. 

White Bull said to the interpreter: "We cannot both leave the 
horses; one must stay and hold them while the other climbs that 
hill to look. If we leave the horses someone may take timn 
away." 

The int^preter stud: "You go up there and see what you can 
see and I will stay here with the horses." 

The interpreter gave White Bull a little book and a pencil 
and said to him: "Take this and every time you see a lodge make 
a mark and when you get back I will count them up for you." 

White Bull dimbed the hill and looked over and saw the 
camp. He counted the lodges up to ten, thai made a mark m 
the book. He counted tdl the lodges he could see uid when he 
got back the interpreter counted them and made tbirfy-d^t 
lodges. It was springtime but the grass was wdl vp. 
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Now White Bull and the interpreter started back to the 
troops. By the time they had reached the mouth of the Lame 
Deer it was quite dark. Th^ could see nothing, but they knew 
where th^ had left the troops at the Painted Rocks. When 
they came close to the troops the interpreter took out a litde 
whistle and blew it. This was an understood signal, and when a 
sultry heard it he knew who blew it and called out to them. 

When they got into the camp they r^mrted to General Miles 
where the Sioux camp was situated and how far off. lie inta- 
prrter had made notes of the position of the camp. General 
Miles asked: "White Bull, what do you think about our starting 
to-nightT Did you get the lay of the land and see where we can 
get the troops in?" 

"Yes," said White Bull, "right up that creek is a red point.' 
I think that would be a good place to post the troops to-night. 
It is near the camp." Tliey started and stopped for tiie night at 
this red point. 

Just before daylight White Bull went to the top of a hill and 
saw light in some of the lodges. The women had already begun 
to build their fires. He returned and reported to General Miles. 
No noise was made, but word was passed among the soldiers and 
all got ready. There was some cavalry and some infantry. A 
cavalry horse was led up to White Bull and given to him and his 
pony, which be had now been riding for two days, was led back. 
He spoke to the interpreter and said: "Tell General Miles I have 
«iother idea in my head and I think we can work it so that before 
they know anything about us we will be all around them. Yes- 
terday when I was on the hill I saw two litUe creeks coming in, 
one at the camp and one just below it. On the hill on the other 
aide of the camp there are some pine trees. I can take the 
cavalry up to the first creek I saw and take them up that and over 
the divide and down on to the other creek, and on the other side 
of that I can take the cavaby up the hill and get above the camp, 
and the infantry can follow up the main valley here." 

"No," said the interpreter, "let 113 give these people a chance 
to get away." 

"But," said White Bull, "if we surround them they will have 

> Thu rad pdnt ia neariy a mile Mow the pnoeot tgetusy at Lame Dow. 
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to surrender and we shall get th^n all," but the interpreter said 
"no" and did not speak to Gen^«J Miles. 

The troops started. They had got nearly up to where the 
agency now stands when they saw a man on horseback. White 
Bull scud to the interpreter: "There is a person who has seen us," 
and the interpreter told Greneral Miles. 

The Sioux must have ridden fast bade to the camp, but it 
seems that he did not alarm it. All remained quiet. Tie in- 
terpreto*, after speaking to General Miles, ran on to a little point 
near where the trader's store now is, and looked up the credc 
Then began the charge as far as the first ravine below the camp, 
where some of the troops stopped. Most of the cavalry did not 
stop but charged through the camp and got above it on the creek. 
As they charged up the trail the first soldier was killed just vrhexe 
CocAey'a house is now. By this time it was full daylight but the 
sun was not yet up. When they stopped above where the round- 
house now is* the soldiers b^an to fire. Tlu^e men chafed them 
from Lame Deer's camp, lien th^ could see the women and 
children run out of the lodges and race for the hiUs. 

In a bend of the Lame Deer is a bank about six feet high and 
three hundred yards east of this is a high knoll, on which General 
Miles and White Bull stood. Bob Jackson was interpreter after 
Bruyere had gone on with the leading soldiers. Jackson said: 
"This b Lame Deer's camp and I bet that is Lame Deer over 
ihexe now," pointing to a Sioux man in the distance. Then 
Hump, who was back with the infantry, rode up to the three on 
the knoU and said: "I will call down to these men and see what 
they say." 

The man Jackson had said was Lame Deer had a white rag in 
his hand and raised it, and when he did so all the shooting stopped. 
Then Hump called down to them, asking them to surrender. 
The man was Lame Deer and with Him were his son and another 
man. Hump rode down to Lame Deer. His son was not quiet 
for a minute. After q>eaking to Lame Deer, Hump rode back to 
the commimding ofiScer. He said: "That is Lame Deer, and he 
wanta to see General Miles." 

Genend Miles bad a white doth tied around his head. He 
took off the white doth and gave it to his orderly, who took a 
> Hw pnetaxt fair grounds ftt Lsme Deer. 
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white bat out of his saddle-pockets and gave it to General Miles. 
He handed his gun to the orderly, but kept his pistol. Then they 
lode down toward Lame Deer, eight persons in all. 

Hie approaching party were Lame Deer, his son, and another 
Sioux, and a fourUi Sioux leading Lame Deer's horse. When 
they came together Lame Deer and General Miles shook handa 
and General Miles took off his hat. The son did not keep still. 
He walked up and down. The Sioux leading the horse led it ofiF 
toward the creek. General Miles said to the mterpreter: "Tell 
Lame Deer to put his gun down." 

Lame Deer put Ms gun on the ground with the muzzle toward 
General Miles, and as he put the gun down he cocked it. The 
other Sioux did not put down his gun. The son walked up and 
down like a sentry on post. "Die only thing he said was : " I am 
a soldier walking on my own land. I will pve up my gun to no 
man. They have already killed my grandmother." He kept 
repeating this. An old woman had been killed. 

General Miles did not notice that Lame Deer's gun was at 
full cock and White Bull rode around dose to General Miles, 
toudied his leg with his foot, and when Miles looked around at 
him he made a motion with his mouth at the gun and signed that 
it was at full cock. Iliia was to put General Miles on his guard 
about the gun in case it should be picked up by Lame Deer. 

As they sat there on their horses the interpreter rode to White 
Bull and said to him: "Do you ride over to Lame Deer's son and 
tdl him to surrender. Tell him to took at all the women and 
diildren running to the hills. Let him remonber no one will be 
hurt and we will get in all the horses and bring them to the 
fort." 

White Bull turned his horse and as he turned the interpreter 
sud: "That captain will help you." The captain and White 
BuU rode up to the son and White Bull spoke to him. The young 
man replied : " I have told you once that I am a soldier on my own 
ground," and he raised his gun and struck White Bull on the arm. 
White Bull spurred his horse close to the young man and caught 
the gun by the muzzle and the captain caught the young man 
by the arm. They struggled for a moment and White Bull 
pulled away the gun, i^ch went ofiF in the scuffle and the ball 
passed throu^ White Bull's overcoat. liime Deer exdumed in 
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excuse for hia nephew: "My friend is young." Then Lame Deer 
picked up his gun and fired at Greneral Miles. General Miles 
bent to one ade on his horse and the ball tore a hole in his coat. 
Uten every one be^an to shoot. White Bull let go the young 
man and as he turned he saw a sergeant, Sharp, draw his pistol 
and ride up to Lame Deer and shoot. Then Lame Deer's son ran 
toward the sergeant who shot at him, and the son shot, too, and hit 
the sergeant in the breast. White Bull thinks that the sergeant's 
shot killed the Sioux who was with the two. General Miles drew 
his pistol and fired at Lame Deer who started to walk away. 
Soon all of them b^an to fire at Lame Deer and now the infantry 
came up (m a charge. The Sioux kqit moving, walking toward 
the hilla whoe the women and children had gone. Lune Deer 
said to hia son: "Turn and fight." But the son was too weak. 
He was using his gun for a crutch or was dragging it. They 
crossed the Lame Deer and went up a little gulch. White Bull 
and the interpreter were close to them and the soldiers and 
scouts were firing all the time. Lame Deer walked up to his 
son and took him by the shoulder and just as he did so Lame 
Deer fdl. The son turned and faced the soldiers and then he too 
fell and sat there bracing himself with his two hands. Then he 
tried to load his gun and succeeded in doing so, but had not 
strength to raise it to his shoulder. As he sat there the inters 
preter, Jackson, knelt down and fired, and the ball struck the 
young man in the middle of the forehead, just cutting the lower 
edge of the brow-band of the war bonnet. 

T\u3 was a brave young man to walk so far with such bad 
wounds as he had and not to give up his gun. He died with his 
gun in his hands. After the fight was over White Bull scalped 
Lame Dea and his son. The son was not Lame Deer's son but 
his nephew, the son of his brother. He was called Big Ankle, 
which is said to have been also the name c^ the boy's father. 

While they were fighting here some young Sioux must have 
slipped around behind. Brave Eagle and some others chained 
a pack-train of six mules which had been left behind, killed one 
of the packers, and captured two mules and the anunimitiotu 

That night after the fight White Bull was called in to General 
Miles's tent. General IV^es said to him: "Do you remember 
what I told you when you enlisted? Now, these horses that we 
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have taken you may have, and I want you always to keep this 
gun that you have been shooting with against the Sioux." 

White Bull kept it until the summer of 1905, i^eo it was 
burned up in a £re which destroyed his house. General Miles 
asked Wbite Bull what he could do for him for what he had done. 
White Bull said he wished for nothing excq)t to be helped to con- 
tinue to live in this countiy where he belonged. White Bull had 
offered Ankle's scalp to General Miles, but he declined to take it. 

At this time the lAme Deer River was called Muddy Creek. 
Five Sioux men were killed m this fight and one woman. Others 
may have been killed. Two soldiers were killed and one pef 
son — soldier or citizen — ^with the pack-trun. Troops about the 
village had destroyed and ruined everything in it. Th^ took 
what they wanted. They got a lot of food. The people in tlus 
village were chiefly Sioux of Lame Deer's baud, but Aere were 
some Cheyeones. Among them was White Hawk. The Chey- 
ennes were camped some little distance above the Sioux and had 
time to escape without loss of lives or horses. 

Supplementary to the account of this fight pven by WUte > 
Bull is the narrative of Colonel David L. Brainard, at that time 
of the Second U. S. Cavalry, who was in the fi^t. It ia evident 
from Colonel Brainaid's account that White Bull has lost track 
of several days of the time which elapsed between the departure 
of the troops from Cantomnetit at the mouth of Tongue River 
on the Yellowstone. Colonel Bnunard's account is as follows: 

Four troops (P, G, H, and L) of the Secood Cavalry, under command of 
C^ttain Ball, were mdered to report to General Miles eariy Jn May, 1877, 
We had been stationed at Fcwt Ellis, M(xitaiia, and marched down the Yd- 
lowBtone River in April, arriving at Tongue River oa the 27th ot that month. 

On May 1st we broke camp at tbe Cantomnait and marched up Toogue 
River for a distance tA about fifteen miles. 

llie ctxnmand consisted of four troops ot Second Cavalry, two companies 
at the Pifth Infantry, four ot the Twenty-second Intaotiy, and a company 
et mounted scouts under the command erf lieutenant Ned Casqr. 

After marching three days, the wagons were abandoned and padc mulea 
were takoi, the Cavalry pushing ahead, leaving the Infantry to follow. Fhnn 
this time on we marched day and night, stepping now and then tor a few hours' 
sleep, to allow the hcvses to graze, and for refreshments tor the men. 

On the aftonoon of the 6th we halted about 6 o'clock, and wwd was 
passed that die command would move forward at 1 o'dodc in the mcming, 
with a view of making an attadc on the hostile camp about dajdlght. Hie 
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GOmmtnd sUrted somewhat later than 1 o'cloek, and first moved at a walk, 
then at a trot, and befwe daylight we woe moving at a fast gallop. The 
Indian BcoutA, headed by Bob Jackson, had returned about 12 o'doc^, reput- 
ing that the Indian camp was much fortbu' away than it was csiginally mip- 
posed to be, and that it would be necessary to toavel veiy r^iidly to readi it 
by dayli^t. 

Just aa the suD was coming op we rounded a point and saw die camp above 
us, probably a mile awt^; tbe smoke was curl^ lanly upward from a few 
tepeea, and a few Indians were moving about the camp. H troop, commanded 
by Lieutenant L. H. Jerome, was in advance, and chafed directly through the 
left aide ol tbe village and cm beyond, where it minounded and captured the 
pony herd, conasting ot about five hundred ponies. G tnxip coming next, 
chanced through the village about tbe same place as H troop, wheded to the 
right, dismounted, and pursued the Indians up the hiU, men, v<unen and 
children having left the camp and passed up tjte steep hillsde to the ri^t. 
L troop, to whifji I belonged, came next; we wheeled directly throu^ the 
village, dismounted, and charged up the hill tax foot. F troop, under Cap- 
tain IVler, also wheeled to the ri^t and charged up the hill on our ri^t; 
the ttoopa now fadng the hill were ranged in the order from right to left, F 
under Tyltt, L under Norwood and Hamilton, and G under Whedan. 

Just befc«e entering the village, I saw Gf^ieral Miles riding toward two 
Indians, who wne standing alone, one of them wearing a Icog war bonnet 
which hung to his beds. Near him, but to his rear, was another Indian. 
Miles was ft^owed by an orderly. Tlie Indian wearing the war bonnet ad- 
vanced toward Miles at a rapid walk, extending his hand as though to gra^ 
Miles' hand. When within a few feet of Miles, tbe other lu^an called to 
him sharply, and he turned and ran for his gun, seized it and fired directly at 
Miles. Miles wheeled his horse sharply, at the same time duddng his head, 
the bullet pasnng over him, and striking his orderly, who was immediatdy 
in the rear, in the breast, and he fell from his horse dead. The TnHiana then 
ran up tbe hill. 

About this momoit tbe troop to which I was attached dinnotmted, and 
we followed the Indiana up the precipitous hills- He faeadr<bess made a 
vtry conspicuous target, and many shots were fired at the Indian wearing it 
Finally he was seen to totter, and the other Indian, presumably his son~-Iron 
Star, jiaced his hand about tbe otha's waist and supported him up the hill; 
Lame Deer was seen to take a pistd from his belt and fire backward in our 
direction. As be was just able to totter along, being weakened from many 
wounds, this was r^arded by us as an act of defiance. He shots were |»ob- 
ably fired without any expectation of striking us. When the M man Ml, 
Iron Star tacaped over the hill through our left, and ran into tiie face of G 
troop under Wheelan, and was shot by Whedan, who used a pistcd. 

After driving the Indians to tbe top i^ the hill, the horses were brought 
up, we mounted, and pursued them for some distance, but tlie most of tfaem 
had disappeared. The command then returned to the Indian camp, which 
was deabvyed, the tepees being torn down, i»led one on another, and tons 
ot dried buffalo meat, hundreds (rf beautiful buffalo-robea, saddles, arms. 
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Imdles, and equipment at all kinds were burned with the tepees. We camped 
oa tiaa ground that night, and the following day retraced out steps towaid 
the Rosebud. Two companies <rf the Fifth Infontiy enUmd our camp very 
soon alta the fi^t, but they were too late to participate in the action. 

I do not lecall that Miles halted that mmning from our bivouac to Lame 
Dew camp. It ia possible that he may have started out some iIj^m™ in 
advance of the cidumn, which would have given him an tqipwtunity of stap< 
|nng, but I am sure that the command did not stop from the time we started 
until we reached Lame Deer camp. 

It is tnie that the Indians cirded about in the rear ot as and c^rtured 
several of our pad^ animals — loaded with ammunition, and true that one cA 
dte men with the pack train was killed, and another had his horse shot, but 
in»t<sad of fighting his way up the creek to camp, he intrenched tiima>|f on a 
little hill and fought the Im^aas until the Fifth Infantry came up to rdteve 

Bob Jat^scm's horae gave out as we reached the scene of the fight, but 
he knew too well the danger of being left in the rear at the command, and he 
cau^t the tail <rf oae of the Cavalry horaes and held on until the command 
was in the village. 

I brieve then were dxfy-three lodges, instead of thirty-dght of theoe 



No doubt tbe identlficadon of Lame Deer and his sod is as 
^vec by White Bull, who personally knew Lame Deer, and who 
mLquesldonably discussed the fight, and all its circumstances with 
Hump, the Sioux who was acting as scout for Miles. The fact 
that the younger man wore a war bonnet undoubtedly gave the 
impres^on that lie was the important man of the two. It is not 
ooncdvable that White Bull should have been mistaken in a 
matter of thb kind, and besides, he was close to the men who 
were kiUed, while Colonel Brainard was at a distance. 

llie coulfe where Lame Deer fell b just below what b known 
as the Cooley House. Fifty or sixty yards above the little wash, 
<»■ waterway, in that narrow valley — southeast of it — is a little 
red knoll and not far beyond that, to the south and southeast, 
13 a hi^ber knoll, or point, strewn with black rocks and with small 
trees growing on it. On this higher knoll Lame Deer was buried, 
and here twoity years later I saw his daughter mourn for him 
with wailings as keen and as touching as if he had been buried 
only yesterday. 

Forty yards still beyond this — up the ravine — is a still higher 
point with bigger trees. Lame Deer fell just as he got to the 
wash, south of it, across a smaU pine sapling. 
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Brave Wolf was with the troops that charged up the Lame 
Deer, on the east side where the road now runs. He got up be- 
yond the camp and then turned back. 

Lieutenant Edward Casey, Twenty-second Lifantry, took 
twoity mounted scouts, and led this charge up the valley. Brave 
Wolf riding by his side until they crossed the stream, when Casey 
went ahead. 

Id the fight three soldiers were killed and six Sioux, llie 
Sioux were Lame Deer, his son, a man named Hump, a young 
man whose name is not known, and an old man and an old woman. 
Brave Wolf thinks that Lame Deer's son was named Flying. A 
Sioux named George Flying By, said to be a nephew tA Lame 
Deer, reuded a few years dnce at Standing Eock Agency. 
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1876-1879 

The winter of 1876-1877 was spent by Dull Knife's camp of 
Northern Cheyennes with the Sioux of Crazy Horse's village on 
Powder River. In the spring (rf 1877, Dull Knife and his people 
surrendered to the troops. Most of them wae sent south to Ae 
Indian Territory, with the understanding that they were to re- 
main there with thdr relativea — the Southern Cheyennes. 

Th«e they at once found themselves facing new conditions. 

They had come horn the high dry country of Montana and 
North Dakota to the hot and humid Indian Territory. They 
had come from a country where buffalo and other game were 
still plenty to a country where the game had been exterminated. 
Immediately on their arrival they were attacked by fever and 
ague, a disease wholly new to them. Food was scanty, and they 
be^aa to starve. The og^it testified before a committee of the 
Saiate^ that he never recaved supplies to sub^st the Indians for 
mote than nine months of each fiscal year. These people were 
meat eaters, but the beef furnished tiiem by the Government 
inspector was no more than skin and bone. The agent la de* 
scribu^* their sufferings said: "lliey have lived and that is about 
all." 

The Indians radured this for about a year, and then their 
patience gave out. They left the agency to which they had been 
sent and started north. Though troops were camped close to 
them, they attempted no concealment of their purpose. Instead, 
they announced that they intended to return to their own coun- 
try. 

We have heard much in past years of the Nez Percys* mardi 

under Chief Joseph, but littie is remembered <^ the Dull Knife 

outbreak, and the march to the north, led by little Wolf. This 

march was over an open country, where there was no opportunity 

^SenaUBtport No. 708, 46tli Coognm, 2d aeosioD, p. 01. 
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to avoid pursuers or to hide &om them so as to get a little rest 
and respite. The story of the journey has not been told, but in 
the traditions of the old army this campaign was notable, and 
men who were stationed on the plains forty years ago are likely 
to tell you — ^if you ask them — that there oevex was audi anotho- 
journey since the Greeks mardied to the sea. 

Troops sent after them ^m Fort Reno overtook the little 
band before it had gone a hwidred miles. The Indians were or- 
dered to return to the agency. They refused to do so, and a fig^t 
took place. The troops left them and the Indians went on. Tlie 
fugitives pressed constantly northward, whHe ordo^ were flying 
ova* the wires and special tnuns were carrying men and horses, 
cavalry and infantry, to cut them off at all probable points on 
the different railway lines they must cross. Of the three hundred 
Indians sixty or seventy were fighting men. The rest were old 
men, children, women, and boys. An army officer once told me 
that thirteen thousand troops were hurrying over the country to 
capture or kill these few people who had left the fever-stricken 
south, and in the face of every obstacle were steadily marching 
northward. 

The War Department set in operation against them all its 
resources, but they kept on. If troops attacked them, they 
stopped and foi^ht until they had driven off the soldiers, and 
then started north again. Sometimes they did not even stop, 
but marched along, fighting as they marched. ' For the most 
part they tried — and with success — to avoid conflicts and had 
but four real hard fights, in whic^ they lost half a dozes men 
killed, and about as many wounded. 

During the winter foQowing the capture of Dull Knife's vil- 
lage, in November, 1876, General Mackenzie learned where the 
Cheyennes were, and sent out a runner asking them to come in 
and surrender. The runner returned with the message that they 
had assented and had already started in. They reached Fort 
Robinson eariy in April, surrendered, and made peace. The In- 
dian Bureau wished to bring all the Cheyennes together on one 
reservation in the Indian Territory, which for the past forty 
years or more had been the range of the Southern Cheyennes. 
Orders were f^ven, therefore, that these sunend^ed people should 
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be sent to the Indian Territory, but they were much opposed to 
gmng there. From time to time many t^ them had visited the 
southern country, but scarcely any of them had ever lived there. 

They felt so strongly about this that General Crook and 
General Mackenzie bad a council with them to decide what 
should be done. General Crook apoke kindly to them, and told 
them that they might choose one <rf three courses; either to go 
south, or to the agency of the Shosfaoni uid Ai&pahoes at Fort 
Washaki, or to stay at Fort Robimnn for a year, at the end of 
ndiich time the authorities would decide what should be done 
with them. AU the Cheyennes wished to remain at Fort Robin- 
son, but they had appointed Standing Elk to speak for them, 
and presoitly he stood up and declared that they were willing 
to go south. When he said this the Indians were aU so much 
astonkhed uid confused that no one objected, and at length 
th^ accepted what he said and agreed to go. This dedairai 
pleased the army officers, and they urged that the Indians should 
start at oace, and so by mingling threats and persuasions the 
Cheyennes were half forced and half persuaded to leave their 
country. 

They started south about May 1, and for one day's march 
had an escort of troops, who then 1^ them. Lieutenant — after- 
ward Genera] — ^Lawton, Fourth Cavalry, was in diarge ot the 
camp. 'Hiere were some wagons and a small padc-tnun to hdp 
transport their supplies tmd to carry the sick and poor. Five 
soldiers acted as packers and stood guard over the wagons. 
William Rowland was interpreter. 

AU through the trip things went pleasantly and smoothly. 
tb^ travelled south for seventy days, and then reached their 
destination. Fort Reno and Darlington — the Cheyenne and 
Arapaho agency, in what is now Oklahoma. 

Almost as soon as they arrived, when they had been in camp 
but a T^y few days, they bc^ao to be stricken with fever and 
ague. Of nine hundred and ninety-nine in the camp nearly two- 
thirds sickened within two months after th«r arrival. Every 
lodge held one or more sick people. During that winter toity- 
one died of sickness. 

TlLere was an agency physician at this agency, and there vtn 
five thousand Indiana scattered over a considerable area and all 
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dq>endent on thia one man. Malarial diseases were prevalent 
among all these Indians. The Northern Cheyennea, fresh frcHO 
the h^h dry plains of Montana, were peculiarly ausceptible to 
such diseases. 

Though there was a physician here, the Indian Bureau had 
furnished him with no medicines. Medical supphes, which that 
year should have been ready for use in the summer, were not 
received until the following January. Besides this, the Indians 
were ill-4ed, receiving only about three-quarter rations, food of 
Budi a characta* that it was greatly complained of. Even the 
agent, who would be likely to take a che^ful view of the aup- 
pOes he was issuing, could say nothing better about the meat 
than that "it was not grossly bad."* 

It is not strange, then, that before the Northern Cheyomes 
had been a year in the Indian Territory they became greatly 
disheartened and discontented. They saw themselves ^ck, 
starving and dying and were much alarmed. They wished that 
they had never wane to this southern country; they longed to 
be back agiun in their old dry country, and they b^&n to ask 
to be taken back. 

All shared the feeling expressed by Little Chief— who died in 
1906 — when he said of that time before the congressional cmd- 
mittee: "A great many have been sick; some have died. I have 
been sick a great deal of the time since I have beeao down ben — 
homesick and heartsick and sick in evety way. I have been 
thinking of my native country and the good h(Hne I had up there 
where I was never hungry, but when I wanted anything to eat 
TOuld go out and hunt buffalo. It makes me feel side: whoi I 
tiiink about that, and I cannot help thinking about that." 

About the middle of the summer, somewhere near the Fourth 
of July, Little Wolf, the lead^ of a section of the tribe, gatha«d 
together all his men and went to the agent and said to him: 
"These people were raised far up in the north among the pines 
and the mountains. In that country we were always healthy. 
Iliere was no sickness and very few of us died. Now, ^ce we 
have been in this country, we are dying every day. This is not 
a good country for us, and we wish to return to our hrane in the 
mountains. If you have not the power to give us pemission to 
^Bmate Bfport No. 708, 46th CoDgresa, 2d Seaaicm, p. 76. 
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go back there, let some of us go on to Waahingtoo, and tell them 
there how it is, or do you write to Washington and get pomis- ^ 
sion for U3 to go back north." He agent's answer was: "I can- 
not do thia now. Stay here for one more year and then we will 
see what we can do for ytm." 

"No," relied Little Wolf, "we cannot stay another year; 
we want to go now. Before another year has passed we may all 
be dead and there will be none of us left to travel north." 

The agent said to him: "I am told that some of your people 
have gone off already." 

"I do not know that any have gone," replied little Wolf. 

They talked a little longer without result and the Cheyennes 
wmt back to their camp and continued to discuss the matto*, 
trying to dedde wheth^ they should wait another year or go 
now. Soon after this some of the Indian policemen came to the 
camp, saying that they had been sent by the agent, who declared 
that three of tbor young men had run away and that he believed 
they w»e all going. He had s^t the policemen to stop them. 

little Wolf sud to the policemen: "You go back and tell the 
agent that we intend to move a little way up the river to camp 
th^e, and that then we will come and see him again." 

They moved camp as he said they would, but before th^ had 
had time to go in to see the agent some troops came up to the 
camp, brinfpng with than a howitzer and told the Indians that 
they must go back to the agency. Tite troops camped dose by 
the Indians and they stayed there for four days longer, when a 
messenger came from the agency asking Little Wolf to go in and 
talk with the agent. He went, taking with him two men, Wild 
Hog and Crow. 

When little Wolf entered the agent's office he asked: "What 
do you want with me; why did you send for me?" 

Hke agent said: "Three of your young men have run off, and 
now I want you to ^ve me ten of your young men, to hold here 
as prisoners until I get back the three that have gone off. llLe 
sddiers will go aft«- these three, and when they have brought 
them back I will give the ten men their liberty." 

little Wolf stood up and after he had shaken hands with the 
agent, and with some army officers who were there, he sud: "I 
will not do what you ask. If you follow those three men, you 
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cannot find them. Three men who are travelling over the coun- 
try can hide, so that they cannot be found. You never could get 
bade these three and you nev« would set my men free. You 
would keep them alwa}^." 

The agent said to him: "If you do not give me these ten moi, 
I will give you no rations. I will give you nothing to eat until 
I get them. You shall starve until they are given to me. So 
you must ^ve me those men, and I want them at once." 

little Wolf answered again: "I cannot give you the ten men 
you wish, to be held for the three who have gone. I will not give 
them. I am a friend to the white people, and have been so for a 
long time. I went to see my Great Father in Washington, and 
he told me that he did not wish any more blood spilled; that we 
ought to be friends and fight no more." The agent's reply was 
that he must have these hostages and must have them quickly. 

Then Little Wolf said to him: "You and I have always been 
friends, but to-day I cannot do for you what you ask. I do tM>t 
want any trouble, nor do I wish to have blood shed at this agency, 
but I cannot do what you ask." For some little time they 
talked in this way, the agent insisting that he must have the men 
— that he would have them. 

At last Little Wolf stood up and again shook bands with all 
present and said: "My friends, I am now going to my camp. I 
do not wish the ground about this agency to be made bloody, 
but now listen to what I say to you. I am going to leave here; 
I am going north to my own country. I do not want to see blood 
spilt about this agency. If you are going to send your soldiers 
after me, I wish that you would first let me get a little distance 
away from this agency. Then if you want to fight, I will fight you 
and we can make the ground bloody at that place." 

little Wolf and his companions went bade to the camp, about 
twenty miles above the agency on the Canadian River. There 
were about three hundred people m this camp and the leading 
men were Dull Knife and Little Wolf; both brave and wise mea, 
thougji Dull Knife's reputation had been won more in counsel 
than in war, while Little Wolf was above all things a brave man 
and a warrior. 

The man who did the interpreting at these tidks was Edmond 
Guerrier, who is sdll living in Oklahoma. He was the one sent 
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out I^ Agent J. D. Milea to aak than to come in, and during this 
last talk he tried to persuade the Indians from their threatmed 
course and offered them some presents. He advised them not 
to go as they had announced they should, saying to them: "If 
you do you will have trouble." Little Wolf replied to him: 
"We do not want trouble. We are not looking for anything (rf 
that kind. All we want is to get back to where we came frtHO." 
T^e temper of the Indians was such that one of Guerri^s reht- 
tbna in the camp advised him not to interpret for the Indiana 
any more, saying that they might get angry at him and kill 
faim. 

Hie next mivning the Cheyennes broke camp and started 
north to go to their old home. Hiey travelled rapidly. On the 
evming of the second day, after they had camped and were eating, 
someone who was out watching on the hill made ugns to them 
that many soldiors wen coming. Tliis was on little Medidne 
Lodge Rivw. 

little Wolf ran out d hia lodge and called out to the young 
men: "Do not any of you shoot until the ti«ops have fired. Let 
them shoot first. But do you all get your arms and horses lati 
I will go out and meet the troops, and try to tdk with them. 
If they kill any of us, I will be the first man killed. Th^i you can 
fight." 

When they had come within sight of the camp the soldiers 
halted. Vfith them were some Arapaho scouts and some Ch^' 
enne policemen horn the agency. The officers sent forward an 
Arap^, yrhoB6 name was Ghost Man, to talk to them. Whoi 
he had come so near to the camp that his voice could be heard 
and quite doae to little Wolf, he called out the names of Dull 
Knife, little Wolf, Wild Hog, and Tangle Hair. He said to 
little Wolf: "The white men want you to go back. We are sent 
out to overtake you and bring you bade. If you will surrender 
and return, thqr will give you your rations and will treat you 
wdl." 

little Wolf replied: "Tell them that we do not want to fight; 
that we will not go back. We are leaving this country. I have 
bad no quarrel with anyone. I hold up my right hand that I do 
not wish to fight with the whites; but we are going to our old home 
to stay ibere." 
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Affia the Anpaho cdleil, repeating vbtA he had saad, and 
again little VfoU answered: "No; we are goiiig ba<i to the cotm- 
try where we were bom and lamigfat iq>." 

Presently the Aiapaho wfait bw^ and little Wc^ rode toward 
the stJdkrs, wishing to talk furthtt with than and pedu^ bopiog 
that they would go away and leave him, but bcf we he was doae 
cnoo^ to thean to talk, a bu^ sounded and the addiers advaooed 
and began to fire at little Wc^. Thfsi the Cht?«iiMS diacsed 
out and met the tro(q>3, and tor a time they f ou^it there. So 
it haiqiened that the studios did not get near to the Cheyoine 
campb It was perhi^ four o'dfick whoi the fitting b^wi, 
and they f ou^t till duk. lliai the fire c^ the addkxs sladoned, 
and little Wdf called to his young men to stt^ firing and go to 
thor camp. 

Tie stjdiers icmuned ihexe all night, and the dM^tnues 
stayed and watcjied them. They did not fi^t during the ni^it, 
bat now and thai all throu^ the Hftrimpag shots woe exchanged. 
Eariy the next morning th^ be^n to fight, and fou^it tmti] 
the sun began to go toward the west, whm the tnx^ all turned 
and went back down the river. Aiter they had gone, little Wolf 
went over to iriiere the soldiers had been. Lying <xi the ground 
tli»e were three dead men — a sergeant, a private soldier, and the 
Arapaho messenger. The troops bad wounded five Cheyoines 
badly, but had killed none, lliat night they rcanaioed in camp 
and ate and rested, and then started on D(»rth. 

After two nights more of tiavd other troc^ overtook them; a 
body frf men mounted on gray horses. By this time they wexe 
dose to the Cimarron River. 'Hie troops had ^ther cone horn 
the north or had gone around them. At all events th^ diaiged 
the Indians from the north; perhaps they had come down troso 
the Arkansas River. Of these troops there were not so many as 
of the others. It was in the daytime and the Cheyenoes were 
moving when the troops were discovered. Hie soldiers ftmued 
a line and charged, but the Chey^mes drove them bat^ in the 
direction of Dodge City, and kept on northward. The fi^rt was 
a very short one, and the soldiers left them and the Indians candied 
not far from the scene of the fight. 

Tlie next day they went on, and about the middle of the dsy 
a large body of troops was seen coming toward them trom the 
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Arkansaa River, and with the soldiers were many citizens. There 
were more of these troops than in either of the other forces that 
had attacked them. Aa soon as the troops came in sight of the 
mftrfhing village, they charged it. There was a short fight, only 
a few shots, and then the hugle began to blow and the troops went 
away. It seemed as if they did not want to fight. Nevertheless 
the troops were the first to fire. In this fig^t they broke s Chey- 
mne's 1^. Up to this time Little Wolf had held his m«i well in 
control, and had in most cases waited before fighting until the 
troops had b^un to fire. He had also told his young men that 
he had no wish to fight with the dtizens; that their fight was 
with the soldiers. Up to this time there bad been nothing but 
strai^t up and down fighting and no depredations of any char- 
acter, except the killing of some cattle and the taking of some 
horses, hoth of which might fairly enough be called military 



After these last troops had gone over the hill out of sig^t, and 
the Cheyenne village had got together and h^;un to move on 
again, suddenly the troops came back, and it seemed as if there 
were more of them than there had been before. It was now late 
in the day, pretty wdl toward evening, and the Cheyennes went 
down into the little creek and made camp, and the troops went 
off in another direction and they too went into camp. There 
was no fighting. The peofde slept there all ni^t. 

Very early in the morning, someone went out on the hig^ 
hill to watch the troops. They had broken camp and were mov- 
ing toward the Cheyenne camp. It could now be seen that they 
had many wagons, perhaps thirty or forty, and the wagons made 
the force look like a large body of men. Now the Cheyennes got 
on their horses and fought there hard ell day. It was hard fight- 
ing, not idaying. They lost no men, for they did not charge. 
Where they had camped at first, one of the Cheyennes had said : 
"Hiis is a very exposed place; let us move back into those broken 
hills, where we shall be better protected." They moved. After 
thb the soldiers began to move in to get below them, and they 
drew up the wagons in a long line, side by side with the tail gates 
toward the Cheyennes. Close by the wagons the whites dis- 
mounted. They were m plain sight and all their movements 
could be seen. The soldiers be^an to advance on foot in a skir- 
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mish line, firing all the time. Then were so mai^ of the white 
people that the Cheyennes begBB to get excited. But Little 
Wolf spoke, saying: "Let no man fire a shot, and do not get 
ezdted. They have plenty of ammunition; we have very little, 
lie hid and wait." 

When the soldiers had come quite dose to the Cfaeyeimes, 
Little Wolf ordered them to fire. The^ shot and killed a soldia, 
and when he fell all the others fell, too. The soldiers remaitied 
lying on the ground, but kept firing at the top of the hill con- 
stantly; <Kily now and then receiving a shot in return. 

As thqr looked over the hill, presently the Chqrnmea saw 
twenty m^i rise to their feet and walk away toward the wagons. 
When they reached the wagons, they mounted their Ixwses and 
rode away, striking in below the wagons, so as to go around the 
point of the hill the Cheyennes were on, and get behind them. 
Then Little Wolf took some men around to meet the twoity 
white men, and when he met them, he durged them and drove 
them badt to the wagons, killing one. When the soldiers saw 
them ctHuing back, they all jumped up and rushed for the wagons. 
lien Dull Knife ordered the Cheyennes to diarge from the ti^ 
of the hilL Tlie soldins all mounted and started away, and the 
wagons started, the mules on a lope. As the Cheyennes vcn 
following them, trying to overtake them, little Wdf called out: 
"Stop, stop; the grass is not very high and our luwses are not 
strong Plough to stand a long run." All stopped and turned bade 
Where the wagons had been, they found a box of cartridges which 
the soldiers had not had time to put in the wagon after unload- 
ing, and where the soldiers had been lying they found half a box 
of cartridges. All the guns th^ had were forty-five caUbre. Tbey 
took the ammunition and went to their camp. This was all done 
quickly. 

When the fight began, the women were lightened, but during 
the day they built their fires, and cooked food, and fed the men 
while they fought. 

That evening Little Wolf said to his men: "My hiends, these 
ore too many troops here for us to fi^t. We must run away. 
We must move out this night and try to get away from here." 
Soon after dark, therefore, they moved out. Eaily the next 
morning, whoi they were near the Arkansas River, they c«dm 
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Upon a compaoy of meQ who were killiiig bufFalo — hide huntos. 
'Hiey rushed in on them and surrounded them and took dghteen 
buffalo 00W8 they had killed. little Wolf had ordered his people 
not to kill the men if they would give up their guns, and no one 
was harmed. Hey took all the ammunition they had, great long 
cartridges for theae heavy guns, k^ of powder, lead, bullet 
moulds, and everything they had for reloading their cartridges. 

After they had crossed the Arkansas River they came to a 
little creek and camped. BufFalo were plenty, and while the men 
were chasing buffalo the women were m^dng breastworks on 
the knolls back from the creek, and when they had finished this 
they budded themsdves cutting out and drying the meat. The 
point where they had crossed the Arkansas was a short distance 
above Fort Dodge. 

After a time, some watchers who were out on ^e lulls saw 
soldiers following their trail. The Cheyennes got together and 
crossed over to the little creek, camping where the breastworks 
had been made. Tie watchers told the camp evnything that 
was happening, and the Cheyennes formed a line on the ridge 
where the breastworks were. 

Close behind the soldiers followed their wagons. With the 
soldiers were some Indian scouts. When the sddiers had cotoe 
dose to them, the Cheyennes fired and then turned about and 
went to their breastworks. They saw three soldiers fidl. Tie 
troops crossed the ridge the Cheyennes were on, passing over to 
the next creek and there corralled their wagons. TTiey were in 
plain fflght of the Cheyennes. When the soldiers disnounted, 
they marched toward the breastworks, constantly spreading out 
and almost encircling the camp. Here were many of the tro(^. 
On the right an officer was swinging his aabre and leading on his 
men, and the soldiers followed him. Little Wolf said to his peoide, 
"Let thwi come on; lie quiet; do not fire a shot. Wait until 
I tell you." 

The soldiers kept getting doser, walking ahead and firing as 
they came, but Little Wolf would not allow his men to shoot. 
While the soldiers were advandng and firing, the bullets were 
oHning so thick that they were constantly knocking up the dirt 
about the Ch^ennes, and covoing them with dust little Wolf 
sat there smoking a pipe uid calling out to his men, oicouraging 
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them. "Do not get esated," he aaid; "keq) cool, and mind 
what I say to you." Tangle Hair, who sat next to him and watched 
him, said to me: "Littie Violt did not aeem like a human bong; 
he aeemed like an animal — a bear. He seemed without tear." 

At last the soldiers had come quite dose, and some of than 
began to climb the MU. Then Little Wolf said: "Now vaai, 
get ready, but let every shot you fire count for a man." Whoi 
the Cheyemiea fired, some of the soldiers fell, and all moved back, 
some of them running hard. After they had moved away the 
fight continued until dark, llien the soldiers went back to the 
wagons. 

That nig^t little Wolf agam said to his people: "My friends, 
we must try to get throng here without so mdch fitting, or we 
may all be killed. We must go faster." 

That ni^t they packed up and set out north sgun, moving 
as fast as they could and travelling two or three days without 
stopping, until they got to the White Man's Fork (Erendunan's 
Fork of the Republican in South»n Nebraska). Hioe the troops 
came on them again, but there was no fight. The Chqromes 
kept travelling. They did not stop at all. They wait on from 
here without seeing any troops, sometimes travelling night and 
day, and sometimes traveling by night imd camping during the 
day. They kept scouts out far behind and on either side, watch- 
ing. At different places as they went along they captured fresh 
horses. They crossed the South Platte, about four milea west of 
Ogallala, then a railroad, and the North Platte. After they had 
crossed the North Platte River, near the mouth of White Clay 
Creek, they stopped to rest, and that day some soldiers came 
within sight of the camp, stopped and looked at them and wait 
away. 

Aha they had crossed the Platte River they separated, 
Little Wolf going on to the northern country, and Didl Knife 
turning west toward Fort Robinson. Just where the separation 
todc place is not dear. little Wolf told me that it was on the 
Running Water. From Tanj^e Hair's story I suppose it was 
soon after they crossed the Platte, while Big Beavo* s^s that it 
was south of the South Platte River on a little stream which lies 
between that and Driven Creek — Punished Woman's Foik. 
Ttatf^e Hair and Big Beaver remained with Dull Knife, while 
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little Wolf kept on north. Little Wolf r^ietted the separation. 
He wished them all to keep together, and said to Dull Knife: 
" You can go that way if you wish, but I intend to work my way 
iq> to the Powder River country. I thipk it will be better for U3 
all if the party is not divided." Dull Knife, however, fdt that 
ihey had now got back to their own country, and that nothing 
bad would happen to them. Later his party surrendered to the 
troops without a fight. Dull Knife's following had si^t off tiom 
the miun party, a few at a time, some by day and some by night. 
But before the troops captured them th^ had all come together 
again. 

After the two parties had separated, Uttle Wolf foUowed 
down the Running Water to the Sand Hilla, and there all winter 
they lived weU on the deer, the antebpe, and cattle, whidi woe 
very f4enty there. Iliey kept a good lookout and acmsdmea 
saw white men — soldiers and others — but none of these ever dis- 
covered than. They left there in the early spring (Ii&rdi), and 
went on north, until they were near Powder River. 

Meantime lieutenant W. P. Clark had been sent out from 
Frat Kso^ to try to intercept little Wolf's party, which the 
troops had entirely lost. Cluk was camped at the mouth ol 
Powder River. He had with him a number of Indian scouts, 
^ux and surrendered Cheyennea. 

It was south of Charcoal Butte that two of lieutenant Claik's 
Sioux scouts met little Wolf. One was named Red War Bonnet; 
the otiwt, a half-breed, George Farley. 

Little Wolf saw that th^ w^e Gov»nment scouts, but asked 
them where they came from. They said: "We are ham Canada, 
from Sitting Bull's camp;" but little Wolf saw that they bad 
soldier's guns, and clothing and horses, and was not decdved. 

The neart morning when they started to move camp. Red War 
Bonnet said: "I am going out to hunt antelope." He started, 
but as BOtm as he got out of rifle-shot, he ran his horse to get away. 
Tlien little Wolf stud to the half-breed: "I know you and cvtxy- 
body knows me. Go and tell the soldiers I am here." So George 
Farley rode off. 

Red War Btnmet rode hard all day and all night, and reached 
the camp at the mouth of Powder River about noon. He reported 
that he had met little Wolf, and the troops started that same 
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, day. Late that night Farley came into camp. Meantime little' 
Wolf had moved to a point north of the Charcoal Butte, on the 
west ude of the Little Missouri River. 

lieutenant Clark that night called together all his scouts, 
and asked them what they thought he should do. He did not 
wish to fight with Little Wolf. Among the scouts were Two 
Moon and Brave Wdf, important men of the Northern Chr- 
omes. Brave Wolf was eager to fight, but after some talk Claric 
determined to send Young Spotted Wolf, White Horse, little 
Horse, Hump, and Wolf Voice, the interpreter, to Little WtJf's 
camp with a message. He told them that when they found 
Little Wolf's camp, they should send back a man with the news. 
They started that same night. 

lie scouts camped in the mountains on the west side of the 
little Missouri, and when th^ went on next morning th^ saw 
the soldiers only about sax miles behind them. Before moving 
they climbed to the top of a h^ hill, to look for Little Wolf's 
camp. They saw nothing of it, but during the morning, as they 
went on, found horse tracks only a day old, and following these 
came to little Wolf's camp of the night before. A short way 
beyond, the tnul passed over hard ground, where the Lidians 
bad spread out, and htxe for several hours the scxiuts were puzzled, 
trying to find the tracks. At last they found the trail again, and 
a little later whoi they passed over a hill came upon some worn- 
out and abandoned horses. Just before dark they stopped, 
thinking that at night they might be able to see the fires. From 
here they sent back White Horse to tell Clark that the camp 
was close by. 

ThQT started on ag^, and presently Wolf Voice came upoo 
two or three horses, and as he stood there looking at them, he 
saw a man wrapped in a white sheet walk by, only about thirty 
steps from him. Wolf Voice waited and presently when the man 
returned he followed him, and on a sudden found himself in the 
camp. The lodges were small and well hidden in the bushes. 
For a few moments he did not know what to do. IlLen he called 
out in a loud voice: "I am a Cheyenne," and immediately every 
one jumped up and began to run about to get in the horses. 

In a short time Wolf Voice was taken to little Wolf and 
told him that he was with the soldiers, but he did not say 
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that they were ctmung and perhaps were close at hand. The 
next morning the Cheyennes started on, Little Wolf riding ahead, 
and soon two men were seen a}imng, and presently one called 
oat: "I am White Hat" — lieutenant W. P. Clark's Indian name. 
Behind Clark were soldiers all drawn up in line — two troops — 
and Clark with the interpreter sat on his horse in ^nt (^ them. 
little Wolf and his company moved toward the soldiers, and the 
packers were frightened aiul left their animals and hid in the 
brush. 

ClariE said: "I have prayed to God that I might find my 
friend little Wolf, and now I have done so." The two ahodk. 
hands, and then Clark moved into little Wolfs camp, and that 
eight they gave rations to the Cheyennes. Some c^ the Indians 
were very much afraid of the soldiers. 

After they had camped together for three d^s Clark aeSd to 
little Wolf: "I come to you as a friend; I want you people to 
turn over your arms and to go with me to Fort £eogh." Because 
ol his frimdship for Clark, little Wolf said: "It is well; we will 
go with you wherever you say." 

There the Cheyennes gave up their arms and all started fcH* 
Fort Keogh. They moved oa ail together, soldiers and Indians, 
as far as the mouth of Powder River, where there was a large 
camp (4 troops. The Cheyennes camped there with them, and 
not long afterward moved on up the Yellowstone to Fort Keogh. 

Soon after they reached there General Miles came out to thdr 
camp and shook hands with Little Wolf and said to him: "You 
and I have been fighting each other for a long time" (meaning 
the Indians and the white men) ; " now, to-day, we meet and shake 
hands, and will always be friends. I want you to give me all 
your horses." Littie Wdf told his people to drive in all their 
horses and turn them over to General Miles, and they did so, 
giving him every iiorse they had. 

Soon after this Gieneral Miles sent for Little Wolf and said to 
him: " Now we have made a peace, and I should like to have you 
and your men enlist with me as soldiers, and help me to fight 
other tribes." 

litfle Wolf replied: "My friend, I have been travdUng and 
fighting for a long time now, and I am tired. I do not like to do 
this at present." 
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"Well," 3ud General Miles, "think the matter over and see 
how you feel about it." 

little Wolf did so and talked about it with Ms yoni^ men. 
A few days later General Miles again sent for faina, and sud to 
him: "Why do you not want to be a soldier T I have heard that 
you and your people are great fighting men. I have heard of 
yoiu- Iwig journey up here; how you fought all the way through. 
Now I want you to enlist and help me whip the ^ouz tiibe, and 
take thcao and bring them all in here so that I may make with 
them a peace audi as you have made." 

Little Wolf yielded. He and all the young men that were 
with him enlisted. 

During thdr march north the Cheyennes killed no citizens 
until after a cowboy had killed one of their young men who was 
off to one side. After that they killed some people, but against 
little Wolf's order. His instructions from the first were that 
they were to fight only those who attacked them, and always to 
let the soldiers shoot first. Little Wolf said : " We tried to avoid 
the settlements as much as possible. We did not wont to be setax 
or known of. I often harangued my young men, telling them not 
to kill dtizens, but to let them alone. I told them that they 
should kill all the soldiers that they could, for these were trying 
to kill us, but not to trouble the citizens. I know they Idlled 
some citizens, but I think not many. They did not tell me mudi 
of what th^ did, because they knew I wcnild not like it." 
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1879 

Vbbt different fpom the fortunes of little W<Jf and his party 
woe those of Dull Knife. 

After the escaping Cheyennes had crossed the Platte River, 
Dull Knife went about through the camp haranguing and saying: 
"Now we have again reached our own ground, and from this 
time forth we will no more fight or harm any white people." Dull 
Knife declared that he was going straight to Red Cloud Agency, 
idiere he bdieved he and his people would be permitted to remun. 
He did not know that Red Cloud Agency had been discontinued. 

As they were marching toward where Red Cloud Agency had 
been, about half-way between White River and a little branch d 
the Rumiing Wats', as the Cheyennes were going over a hill 
Octobo' 23, 1878, they saw coming over another hill some soldiers 
who went down to ihe same stream that they intended to camp 
oa. The meeting between the soldiers and the Indians was 
pure accident. Wh^ the troops were discovered Dull Knife 
spokt to his young men, reminding tiiem of what he had said 
aha they crossed the Platte River, and they kept on to a wide 
flat and camped. When the Indians came dose to them the 
soldiers who were approaching fell in line, as if to fight, but Dull 
Knife told his head men to go toward the soldiers, and they met 
and shook hands. To the officer in command — Captain John- 
son, lliird Cavalry — Dull Knife said: "We have come back home 
to go back to our old agency; you can return at once. We shaU 
go to the agency as soon as we can get there." The soldiers turned 
about and marched back, and the Cheyennes foUowed them. 
The Indians camped on the stream and the soldiers camped near 
its head. 

At daylight next morning the Indians moved out and found 
that the soldiers had already gone. When they reached the 
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Boldiers' camp tliey found there two boxes of hard bread, left, 
aa they supposed, for their use, and they opened the boxes and 
divided the food among the people. Following the trail made 
by the soldiers, they crossed over to Chadron Cntk, and late 
that night camped near the soldiers in a bend of the stream pointed 
out by the officers. While they were unpacking their loads the 
soldiers, many of whom still had saddles on their horses, rounded 
up the Indian ponies and drove them off to one side. After 
these had been taken away, and while the women were putting 
up the lodges, some of the people were called over to the sddieis' 
camp and were given raticms, including sugar and coffee, tt 
was siqqxsed by the Indiana that the soldiers must have sent out 
runners calling for more troops, for all through the ni^t they 
could hear soldiers marching in, and when day came they found 
that the soldiers were camping all ^>out them. The troops bad 
brought big guns which stood on the hill overlooking the camp. 
With the soldiers who had come in during the night were some 
Soux, and some of them came over and talked with the Chey- 
eones and sud to them: "Our agency used to be here, but now it is 
farther down the stream, but not far." 

That morning after th^ had eaten, the sddiers asked them 
to ^ve up their arms and they did so. The Indians brought their 
tAd guns and piled than together, but some guns and pistols were 
hidden under the blankets and in the women's clothing. Bows 
and butcher-knives were not taken from them. The men were 
searched, but not the women. The wife of Black Bear, who was 
one of the prisoners confined in the barracks at Fort Robinscm, 
said to me: "I had a carbine hanging down my bac^" 

For ten days they remained in that camp, and during this 
time there was much debate as to where the Indians should go. 
Hie officer in command wished to take them to Fort Robinson, 
while the Indians wished to go to the agency of wbidi the Sioux 
had spoken to than. The Indians were be^nning to get angry, 
and so were the soldio^ Neither »de would yield. Nearly 
every nij^t they could hear wagons coming in, and each morning 
there seemed to be more troops. Hkc soldiers b^an to throw up 
breastworks and the Indians to dig rifle-pits. But they had only 
five guns. On the tenth day it looked as if there would be a 
fight 
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Daring all this time one of the officers was talkmg to them. 
He kept saying: " We just want you to come into the post and 
surrender there. Then you shall have plen^ of rations and we 
intend to send you down to the agency." This was sud to them 
so often that at last they believed it. 

After they had agreed to surrender, word must have been sent 
to the fort, for wagons came down and in them they put the women 
and children. Ilie snow was quite deep. The wagons started 
and the men marched behind. After a time the men were told to 
get into the wagons, and th^ rode with the women and children. 
T^ere were soldiers in front and soldiers behind, and two files c^ 
sddiers marched on either side (A the wogon-trun. Tbey kept 
the wagons well closed up together. 

Presently the tiun readied the old abandoned Red Cloud 
Agency and then crossed a little creek, in which the snow lay deep. 
As they were cros^ng the stream a body of the Sioux scouts over- 
took them and crowded in between the wagons and the soldiers 
who were following them. The snowdrifts were so deep that the 
soldiers could not cross the stream close to the wagons, and were 
cA>liged to swing out on either side. Big Beaver, sitting on the 
end of a wagon, saw Bull Hump's wife roll up in a ball, and as the 
wagon crossed the creek throw herself out of the wagon into the 
deep snow. The Sioux scouts at once got around her and took 
her off witii them and did not report it; so she escaped. The 
l^uz moved off to one aide of the road so that the soldioa who 
were following the wagons could pass. 

It was about sundown when they readied Fort Robinson, 
and a long building was- pointed out as the place where they 
were to remain. When they entered the building, tbey found 
that food was being cooked. The lamps were lighted, and they 
were counted. A list was made of those counted; and the names 
irf the leading men were asked for and written down. These 
head men and chiefs were Dull Knife, Bull Hump, Wild Hog, 
Tanf^e Hair, and Strong Left Hand. 

The next day after breakfast some officers came m and bad 
a talk with them; and with the officers were some of the Sioux 
and Bull Hump's wife, now with her hur brwded like a man, 
dressed and acting as a Sioux scout. 

"Diere was then no Cheyenne interpreter at Fort Robinson, 
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and all the talking had to be done throu^ two intrapreters. 
Tan^^e Hur talked both Sioux and Cheyenne. Be told the in- 
terpreter in Sioux what the Cheyenne said, and the interprets 
told it in English to the commanding officer. 

The commanding officer said to Dull Knife: " Now, the Bf^A- 
ing is over. We are friendly with one anoth^. You must stay 
here for three months before the Government will dedde whether 
to aend you south or to send you to the Sioux. While you ate 
here nothing bad will happen to you, but you must stay for 
three months. You will have the freedom of the post and may 
even go off into the mountains, but each night at supper time you 
must be here. If one man of you all deserts or runs away, you 
will not be treated like this aoy longer. You will all be hdd re- 
sponfflble for him." 

Dull Knife rose to his feet and spdie to his people, telUng 
them to do as they were told. He sfud: "We are back oa our 
own ground, and have stopped fighting. We have found the 
place we started to come to." 

Things went on in this way for some time, and the pet^e 
seemed contented. They had a good time, plenty to eat and 
nothing to fear. Old people used to go down to the stream and 
gather red-willow bark, and young people would go up on the 
mountains, but all were back by supper time. They used to have 
dances in the barracks. Sometimes the soldiers would go to the 
store and buy food for the next dance, and sometimes they gave 
presents of money to the girls they used to dance with, so tiiat 
the girls might buy ornaments. For about two months th^ 
had a fine time. No people could have been better treated than 
they were. They thought their troubles were over. 

During this period some of the Cheyennes went out as scouts^ 
and Tangle Hair told me that he was sometimes called out, given 
a horse, and sent to ride over the country looking for tnuls, to 
see if any people had passed by. 

One day, at the end of two months, the cook found a cop too 
many. A man was gone. They looked about to see who was 
absent, and found it was Bull Hump. His wife was at the Pine 
Ridge Agency, and he had gone to join her. The cook did not 
repcfft the absence of Bull Hump until he had been a^y ovor 
three meals. When he reported it, the officers investigated and 
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(ouod that he had gone. So they counted the people over agun 
aud took away their liberty and locked them up. During the 
time the people had their liberty, no guards had been aet over 
them, but after Bull Hump went they were lodged in and sentries 
woe put about the building. Two or three dxya later Bull Hump 
was Wiug^t back. 

About this time, Junes Roidand, who was living with his 
bther, at Pine Ridge, went to Fort Robinson to do the intei>- 
preting for the Cheyennes. 

Now the officers' be^an to persuade the Indians to go back 
south, but Dull Knife, answering tor his people, refused, always 
Siting that they would not go south. " We will not go there to 
Uve. That is not a healthful coimtry, and if we should stay thae 
Wfl would all die. We do not wish to go back there, and we wiU 
not go." 

Tbe (^cers continued to u^;e them to consent, but Dull 
Kiufe did not waver. He said: "No, I am here on my own 
ground, and I will never go back. You may kill me here; but 
you cannot make me go back." 

For some days the commanding officer kept askbg than to 
agree to go south, but when Captain Wessds found that th^ 
oould not be moved, thdr rations were Btoi^>ed, and they be^an 
Uterally to starve. In behalf of the commanding officer, it must 
be said that he tried to induce the women and children to come 
out erf the barracks, leaving the men in there alone, but the young 
men would not consent to such sqxiration. Wild Hog, Crow, 
and Strong Left Hand were induced to come out, and woe taken 
into the guard-house, smed, and at least one of them put in irons. 
When the soldiers seized Wild Hog he drew his butcher-knife. 
It was stud that be tried to kill the soldier and also that he tried 
to comnut snidde. At all events, he cut himself and a man. 
While the soldiers were strugi^ii^ with Wild Hog, Strong Left 
Hand ran out of the door and back to the barracks, and called 
out to those within: "They have got Wild Hog; they are going 
to handcuff him." All the young men in the barracks s^: "Well, 
we must fight." They declared war that afternoon, and from 
that time forth they had no good answers to give to those who 
q>oke to them. 'Hie young mcai ordered the wives of Wild Hi% 
and Crow and thev cMdren and some of the old women out of 
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the building, but Wild Hog's older son did not go out, and one 
of his daughters remuned with her broths. 

After the women were taken out, the soldiers gave them no 
food and no water and no fuel. It was winter and bitterly cold. 
After Captain Wessels had bc^un to starve them, Dull Knife 
still said; "You can starve us if you like, but you cannot make 
us go south." Some of the Indians say that for ^ht days they 
had nether food nor water, but others say that they had no food 
for five days, and no water for three days. During this time all 
that they hod to eat was such scraps as had been left over from 
previous meals. The little children used to try to slip out by the 
sentries to get water or snow, but they were always turned back. 
They had scraped away all the snow that had collected on the 
window-ledges. A little later the commanding officer had an- 
other talk, telling them that they must go south, but Dull Knife 
was firm. "We will not go," he said. "The only way to get us 
there is to come in here with clubs and knock us on the head, 
and drag us out and take ua down there dead. We have nothii^ 
to defend ourselves with, and if you want to you can come here 
with clubs and kill us like dogs." 

The Indians were now sullen and desperate and walked up 
and down in th^ prison, waiting for death. During these days 
of starvation some of them acted like a lot of drunken people. 
A young man would say : " I want to jump out now and be killed." 
Then the others would hold him and not let him do it. Others 
used to stand up and make speeches, saying: "We might as wdl 
be killed outside as starve here in this house." Tlie vomeii were 
just as brave as the men. 

They told the interpretar not to come in among them, sad 
not to let any one else come m, for they would kill whoever came. 
A Cheyenne, then living at Pine Ridge, who went into the buikl- 
ing to talk to them, was attacked and would have beoi killed ex- 
cept for the intervention of a special friend. They talked through 
the window to the interpreter, telling him that they expected to 
die there and they hoped soon. A sped^ friend of the intopretv — 
a young man named Bird — talked with him, and Rowland tried 
to persuade him to come out and go to the commanding officer, 
for he thought that peibaps he could induce Captain Wessds 
to set Bird free. The young man sud: "No, I will stay here 
and die .with the tribe." 
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In the afternoon of January 9, 1879, Little Shidd, a aiddier 
diirf, sud to the others: "Now, dress up and put on your best 
clothing. We will all die togetho-." They had been saying to 
each other: "We will nevo- go out and ^ve up to these peojde 
to be takoi bat^ to the oountiy we ran away fat>m. We have 
given np our horses and our arms, and everything that we have, 
and now they are starving us to death. We have beoi without 
food and fire fw seven days; we may as well die here as be taken 
back south and die there." As they kept thinking about tlus, 
and talking to each otho*, they aaid: "It is true that we must 
die, but we will not die shut up here like dogs; we will die on the 
pnurie; we will die fighting." 'Hiey all painted their faces, and 
put on their best clothing and their fancy moccasins, taking 
little precaution against the cold, thou^ they woe without fire 
and the nkercury stood at zero. 

llie five guns which they had saved had been hidden under 
the floor, and it is believed that they had deveu pistols with 
Bome ammunition. Most of these arms had been taken to pieces. 
The barrds and stocks of the rifles and the frames of the six- 
shooters, with the ammunition, had beoi hidden under the wom- 
en's clothing, but the small parts of the arms were distributed 
among the children as omamoits. The little things wore, one 
a trigger, another a hammer, and another a acmv ae a 
spring tied to the wrist or about the nedc or in the hur. 
Almost every child had such an ornament. These were noticed, 
<rf course, but no special attention was paid to them. After the 
people were shut up they put the arms together, took up a board 
in the floor under the heating stove and there concealed the 
weapons. 

From their actions during this day it was suspected that be- 
fore long the Cheyennes would do something desperate, and the 
commanding officer put a chain-guard about the building. The 
beats of these sentries crossed each other, that is to say, a sen- 
try's beat did not end when he came to the end of the beat of the 
man next to him, but each one's beat overlapped those of the 
two on either side of him. 

Toward sunset, after aU the Indians had put on thdr best 
clothing, they went about and kissed each other for the last time. 
Then, after sundown, a young man stood at eadi window. Un- 
der the windows they piled up their saddles, parflec^lies, and other 
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tluDgs, SO that all could eauly step out of the window. litde 
Shield sat in the north window and other moi at the otha win- 
dows, the purpose being to shoot the guards. little Shield was 
the first man who fired. As he fired the shot he knocked out the 
window-sash, and the others did the same, and then the people 
all jumped out of the windows. The wife of Black Bear was one 
of the first to get out. 

Five or six inches of snow covered the ground; there was not 
a cloud in the sky; the moon was full, and it was nearly as bri^t 
as day. The dwellers at the fort rushed to thor doors to kam 
what was happening, saw the crowd of fugitives streaming across 
the post toward the creek, heard the shooting of the soldiers, and 
saw the peo^de drop on the snow — here a child, there a man, thai 
8 woman. To the Indians looking back, the scddiers who rushed 
out ot the barracks seined all in white. Most (A them had 
jumped out of bed, and were in their underclothes. 

Before they left the barracks, the Indians had tied on their 
blankets so as to leave the hands free. A blanket was tied about 
the neck and another about the wust. 

When the Indians jumped out of the windows they all rushed 
for the sbeam, and most of them on reaching it threw themselves 
down to drink. The bullets were flying fast. Many of them 
drank too mucji and afterward could hardly mn. lliey all 
raced up the valley, cutting across the bends of the oeek and 
crossing it, and frequently breaking through the ice, ao that 
most of them were wet. The ni^t was very cold but still. 
After they had gone a little way they were beginning to scatter; 
some were getting tired and falling behind, and some, longo- 
winded and with no babies to carry, were gaining on the others. 
It was hard to run in frozen clothing, and besides that they had 
starved so long that they had not much strength. The firing was 
continual; it did not stop. A woman said to me: "Some pe<^e 
who wen ahead ot me got to the top of the hill, but I got out cf 
breath and stopped by a big tree with some other wconen. One 
of these was the wife of White Antelope. She was already 
wounded and White Antelope was carrying the baby. When the 
soldiers got up close, White Antelope rushed back on them with 
his knife and foUght for a little while and was killed. When the 
soldiers had come up close, I was shot in the back and in the side 
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<rf the head and knocked senseless, and knew nothing after 
that. Two other women were killed there." 

Some at the Indiana did not get very far. Old Sitting Man, 
who, daring the march from the south, had been wounded in the 
1^, jumped from a window, and when he struck the ground the 
leg broke again and he hod to ^t there. A soldier ran up to him 
and put the muzzle of a rifle against his head and fired, and the 
top of his head flew off. Later he was seen tying there with the 
top of his skull beside him in oue place, and all his brains on the 
snow in another place. 

Enfeebled by starvation and encumbered by women and diil- 
dren, the Indians could not go fast, and the soldiers were soon close 
upon them. A man jumped on a horse and rode after the sol- 
diers. The dead scattered on the snow — most of th^n the women 
and children who were least swift of foot — made a trail easy to 
follow. After fugitives and pursuers had turned up into the 
hills, this man came upon a group of five wranen lying under some 
pines, all apparently dead except Dull Knife's dauf^to', who 
with her back against a tree trunk was just drawing her last 
breath. He tried to talk to her, but she was too far gone to apeak 
aloud. On het bade she had a little child — not ha own — shot, 
and lying about were two or three other children, all of them dead. 
These women had run, carrying their babies, until they were ex- 
hausted and had then sat down here to rest and get their breath, 
and had been overtaken by the soldiers and killed as they sat. 

Between the time of the outbreak and daylight six^-five 
captives, many of them wounded, were brought into the post. 
Next morning the commanding officer sent out a detail of soldiers 
with six mule teams to bring in the dead. They found about 
fifty, which were brought in and imloaded like logs. The sol- 
diers got into the full wagons and standing on the bodies took the 
frozen corpses by heads and feet and tossed them to the ground. 
After a wagon was partly unloaded, men standing on the ground 
reached in, took the bodies by the feet or head, draped them out 
and let them drop to the ground. 

A boy thirteen or fourteen years old, who is still living, had 
the following experience: 

Oite group of people was ahead of the mun bodjr and die soldiers who 
had saddled up, in gtnng around on horseback, came in between the Leading 
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ptity and thoee behind them. I did not imdcntand the voids of Uk traop 
commander, but he kept cslling out orders and the trcmps went by without 
firing a shot at us. lliey made a circle and came bari in front irf us and fa- 
mounted, and all the Indians dropped to the ground. Just as tbe peo(ie 
dropped the boops fired on them. A good many were killed hen, but sane 
young men jumped up and ran to and thiou^ the line of the atddiers who 
were standing tm or twelve feet ^wrt and so escaped. I was not hit by 
bullets, but the powder from a dooe shot bad bunted me. 

After running a hundred jraids we came to some great sandstone bhi^ 
in whidi tbete were large htAta, and into these hcJes we crept. We could hear 
the women and chiUien crying and at last the shooting atopptA. Same 
time after it stopped, wagons were heard craning. In the wagons they mnat 
have loaded up all who were left alive, tar as they went bat^ wranen could 
be heard crying. After this we heard the wagms coming back, and again 
gMUg away, taking tbe dead. 

Next morning at daybreak we saw the soldiers marching in the i&ec- 
tku of the people who had gone on heyood, but only about a mile hrtber. 
When the soldiers came up with them we could hear the guns and the ydEng. 
^Ky fou^t th«« until sundown, and at that time a trot^ of cavaby came 
to whoc we were hidden. Thtxm were five <A us sod we had one gun and one 
piatoL llie troops began to shoot into the h<Jes where we were and kept 
shootiDg, and presently all had been killed except me. Whm I looked about 
and saw that every one of my friends was dead, I did not know what to do. 
I waited and at length the soMiers stopped firing. 

I thou^t then that I might as well go out and be killed ss st^ in tfaoe, 
and I wslked out tA the bole in which I had been bidden and went toward tbe 
Bc4diers. A white man called out something and no one fired at me. lite 
officer rode toward me and drew bis sabre, but did not strike me with it. When 
d>e officer had come dose to me he reached out bis hand and I stretdied out 
my hand, and we aho*^ hands. Ilie officer called up his soldiers and tliey 
surrounded me. I was not tied up, but was helped up bdiind a soldier on h^ 
bone and taken into the poet. 

The day that the bodies were brought in, Captiun Wesaels 
went into the prison and said to the captives: "Now, will you go 
south f " 

A girl who was badly wounded in the foot stood up, supput- 
mg herself against the wall, and said: "No, we will not go back; 
we will die rather. You have IdUed most of us, why do you oot 
go ahead now and finish the work?" 

A little company of fifteen, men, women and children, had gottoi 
away together and were followed up by the troops and overtaken. 
Hey were in the Bad Lands and were caught up with and fou^t 
with about every other day. So long as they kept in the hills. 
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it is said that they had no trouble in holding off the four troops 
of cavalry that pursued them, but they were weak and starving 
and wanted to get to Pine Ridge, where time wer« Indians who 
would feed and hide them, and they started down into the pluns 
country to go there. The snow had disiq>peared but the weather 
had grown warm, so that the ground was soft and they could be 
trailed. They were followed. They did not know ^ere the 
I^e Ridge Agency was, for it had been established after they had 
been sent south. They hail sirty miles to go. On the plain th^ 
were overtaken and took refuge in an old buffalo wallow. Here 
the four troops of cavalry surrounded them, one at each angle of 
a square. The two troops which were neaily opposite each other 
k^t up a continuous fire on the hole, while the two other troops 
at frequent intervals charged close up to it from opposite sides. 
The fire was so withering that a head could not be shown. The 
only way the Indians could shoot was to reach up a hand and fire 
gun or pistol without aim. The four troops of cavalry fought 
these people aU day, and kiUed them all except three women, one 
of whom was wounded. 

The first time the troops overtook these fifteen people, Cap- 
tain Wessels wished to try to induce them to surrender. He 
asked Rowland, the interpreter, if he would go out with him and 
talk. Rowland said: "I don't much like to do this, captain. 
T^iese people are desperate; they have not had anything to eat 
for a week, and if we get close enough to talk with them they are 
pretty sure to shoot us." 

Captun Weasels siud to him rather contemptuously: "Are 
you afraid?" 

" Well, yes, I am afraid," said Rowland, " but if you want me 
to, I will go"; and go he did. He crept up as dose as possible to 
the hole the Indians were hidden in, without showing himself, 
and Captain Wessels followed. Then Rowland stuped out on 
the hill and in plun ught, and called out to the Cheyennes that 
the commanding officer wanted them to ^ve themselves up. 
Captain Wesseb, who was behind Rowland, had just put his 
head up over the hill so that he could look by him, but had not 
exposed his body. The reply to Rowland's call was a bullet, 
whidi seemed to pass between the interpreter and the head of the 
commanding ofiKcer. Captun Wesaels ducked down, lost his 
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footing, rolled down the bill and ran (^ as fast as he ooold toward 
the boops. Rowland called out to him, asldng if he did Dot 
want to talk any moce. His mpiy was: "Come on," and the in- 
teiiweter was glad to f oUow him. 

At the time irf the outbreak fn»D the banadEs an (^^lortiniit; 
was given to Tan^ Hair to cone out. An c^cct t(dd him that if 
he and his family wished to leave the barrads, they would put 
him loi a time in anotho' ]Jace and then send him to Fine Ridge 
Agency. He was then the chid (rf the D(% Sddios, and oo the 
way north had always led the mardi (rf the camp while the young 
men scattered out over the country. 

When this suggestion was made, the young mem threatoiied 
his life if Tangle Hair should attonpt to leave the house. little 
Shidd, who did all the talking, said of hini to the others: "This 
man cannot go out; he owns us and can do what he likea with us," 
referring, ot course, to his chieftainship of this soldier band and 
to his being principal fighting man of the tribe. 

The night they jumped out of the window Tangje Hair was 
the first to jump out of his mndow, and four msa Woe bdiind him 
•~-among them Blacksmith and Noisy Walking. The five woe 
armed, and stopped to fight off the soldiers until the women and 
children got started to run toward the hills. All five wexe soon 
shot down. Tangle Hair dragged himself to some soldiers' 
quarters, where the soldiers were utting, and they took him in 
and srat for a doctor and had his wounds dressed. Before he hod 
been there very loi^, wounded women began to be brou^t in. 

Dull Enife,' his wife and son, and son's wife and child, to- 
gether with Red Bird, turned off from the courae the Indians 
were keeping before most of the Cheyennes turned up into the 
hills. They found a great hole in the nx^ and hid there. The 
soldiers lost their trail and did not find them. They remained 
there for ten days and almost starved to death. Ilien Dull 
Knife and his family set out for Pine Ridge Agency and after 
eighteen days' wandering, travelling at night, eating their moc- 
casins, and such roots as they could find, and some sanew which 
one of the women had, came to the house of William Rowland, 
the interpreter at Pine Ridge, and told the story of their suffoing. 

' Dull Enife — this lume ia the tnuulAtion ot hia Bkniz lunie; his du^- 
auM name ia Mwniiis SUr, WQliE hlv*. 
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Red Bird, who was wounded, renuuned in the hole, but reached 
Rne Ridge Agency later. Though only a boy, he still carried on 
his back the ancient shield ^ven him that night just before the 
outbreak by his uncle, who had received it many years before 
from his father.' 

Of about one hundred and fifty Cfaeyennes who had been 
ccMifined in the barradcs up to this time, sixty-four were killed 
in the outbreak, about fifty-dght were sent to Pine Ridge, about 
twenty to the south, while eight or ten were never again heard 
of, and no doubt were killed or starved to death in the hills. 
tlwse who woe left alive drifted up to Fort Keogh, or in later 
years were transferred to the Tongue River Indian Restfvation, 
where some of them are living t&nday. Among these are many 
cripples who bear the scars of wounds received at Fort Robinson. 

Dull £mfe died about 1883, and is buried on a hif^ butte 
near the valley of the Rosebud River. Little Wolf lived on the 
Tongue River Indian Reservation in Montana for nearly thirty 
years. He grew old and blind and was poor and helpless, but he 
was a great man to the end. 

' This Bhield afterward nme into m; poneanon, and ia now on exhibition 
St the American Uiueum of Natural Hietoiy in New Yotk. 
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Atter the surrender tA the Northern Cheyomes to General 
Miles, practically all the young and middle-aged men enlisted 
as scouts. They were furnished with horses, arms, and ammuni- 
tion, and rendered effective service not only in fighting the still 
hostile Sioux, but even in locating and fighting with those camps 
of their own people that had not yet surrendered. This was 
not the first time the Cheyennes had served as scouts for the 
troops, for in 1876 some of them had served under General Crook 
and taken part in the fight in which Dull Knife's village was 
destroyed. 

The Cheyennes enjoyed the service, and made ezceJIent 
scouts. Fully trusted and with absolute freedom to go and come, 
they were faithful to their duties. One of them once said to me: 
"My friend, I was a prisoner of war for four years, and all the 
time was fighting for the man who had captured me." 

From 1877 to 1880 the northern country was still more w 
less overrun by Indians who were hostile, and carrying on war — 
killing white people or taking horses whenever the opportunify 
<^ered. These small groups were not large enough to fi^t with 
any body of troops, but they were well provided with horses, 
knew the country thoroughly, and were skilful in misleading the 
troops, or, when too closely followed up, in concealing thor own 
tnul. 

The pursuit of such people was hard but fascinating work. 
Almost everyone enjoys hunting, but the htmting of men, when 
hunter and hunted are equally acute, watchful, and brave, pos- 
sesses peculiar attractions. 

Of the men who took part in such scouting some of the younger 
ones are still alive, and the memory of these chases and battles 
remains vivid. Told in simple Indian fashion, their stories pos- 
sess a very great interest for people who knew stmiething ot the 
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old wild days. Not long ago such a tale — of one of the little 
Indian fights in the northern country — was told me by Willifl 
Rowland, who took part in it. He is an educated half-breed, 
and at the time was seventeen or eighteen years old. 

On Beaver Creek, about thirty-^ve miles from Gleodive, 
Montana, thoe was a camp of four companies of cavalry, ccm- 
manded by Captain Bell. To this camp, in the summer of 1880, 
had been assigned three Ch^enne Indians — ^prisoners of war who 
were acting as scouts— Shell, Howling Wolf, Big-Footed Bull — 
and Willis Rowland, who acted as scout and interpreter. He 
was the only one who could speak English. 

In August news was received that a stage-driver had been 
killed by Indiana near the head of Cabin Creek, and Captiun 
Bell sent out two or three parties to scout the country, and secure 
information about the affair. The news reached the camp a day 
or two after the driver had been killed, and for this reason it 
seemed unlikely that those who had made the attack would be 
found. Willis Rowland tells what happened to the scouting 
party that he was with: 

With oght soldiers, we four scouts wem sent oat frMn Beaver Cn^, 
utd crossed avtx — sixty miles— to the head of Cabin Creek. A lieutenant 
with twenty men waa to have gone up Cabin Creek from Glettdive to meet 
us at the stage station, but did not reach there that ni^t. 

When we reached the mail station, we asked the keep» vhere it was 
that the stage-driver had been killed three oe four days before. He t(4d us 
to go on to the nest station, and we went twenty miles along the stage road 
to another station, and there met two Sioux scouts and twelve scjdiera. There 
was no oflScer with them. These men said that they had found the body of 
the stage-driver; but the Sioux who had killed him were gone, and they could 
not find the trail. 

Howling WcJf said to me: "You tell our se^eant that these ^oux are 
lying. They are hiding the tnul. We ought to keep on further, and our- 
selves tty to find it and follow it up." Hie other party of atJdiers went back, 
following the road we bad Just passed over, and we kept on our way about 
five miles, and then turned (^ to the right toward the head of a little ravine. 
Shell had said: "We had best turn oS to those badlands there — at the edge 
of the Rattlesnake Butte. If any Indiana have done mischief here, they ara 
prtMy sure to have gone toward those hills." 

About a mile beyond whoe we left the rosd. Shell said to me: "Go back 
DOW and tell the sergeant to keep his men half a mile behind us, while we look 
tot the trail." 

I gave the message to the aei^eant, who was about fifty yards behind us. 
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and be aaid thmt be would keqt back, but tcAd nw to notify him if any ngn 
was found. 

Wben I returned to SlieU, he sud to me: "You two young men go off to 
tbe left, and Howling Wolf to the ri^t, and I will go straight ahead. Wben 
ywi readi that point half a mile further on and Howling Wolf gets to that 
other pmnt, turn and cross each other and I will go straight ahead." Before 
ua was a wide flat on which grew some sagc-bniah, but with wide, bare qmts, 
iritere tracks could easily be seen. 

"If you aee a trade," Shell went on, "do not call, but make a loga. We 
must watch one another." 

We had gone only a quarter of a mile, when Holding Wolf lAopped and 
b^an to ride in a c£rde to call ua to him. We aU went over to wben be was. 

He sud: "I have found a trade, but it b a mule trade." 

"That ia good," said Shell, "it will be easy to follow." lb me he s^: 
"Go back and tell the sergeant that here, where we can set wdl and tbe trul 
ia easy to follow, we shall go alcmg on a lope." They waited until I came bade, 
and then Shell had ub spread out in a line abreast and about twenty-five 
yards apart, the two younger men on his left and Howling Wolf on his right. 

"When I lose the tradk," he said, "I will stop and you boys then ride 
acrosa and lode tot it" 

We followed the trul at a lope and trot t<« ten miles, and lost it only Mwe. 
Presently we cune dose to a big hill, and Shell said: "Let us stop here and 
take a look through the fidd-^asses frtHn the top (rf this hill. Besides that 
our horses will have a diance to rest" 

We rode nearly to the top of the hill and dismounted and sat down, and 
Howling W<^ went on foot to the top of the hill to loot Everywhere there 
were buffalo and all were quiet and unfiightened. lUa seemed a sure sign 
that no one had gone by latdy. We had passed many scattered h<Hse tracks 
— fifteen or uxteen gnimaU — but these had not joined the mule trades. 

Just after we had turned off the mule trail to go to the top of the hill, 
we two boya thou^t we beard a ^tot far oS, but the dder men had not heani 
it and thought we w e re mistaken. On die hill, however, a shot was beard 
by all four, and Howling Wolf sud: '"Hie boys woe right; yet the buffalo an 
an quiet" 

We could see nothing from the hilltop and were thinking of going bade to 
our hraraes, but b^ore we started HowUng Wolf toi^ a last look. He lodced 
for a long time, and then said: "I have discovered something. It looks like 
two people, and there seems to be something on tlie ground in front of them." 
He handed the ^ass to Shell, who, afto- he had looked, said: "To me it loc^ 
tike two people butdiering an animal." He gave the passes to me. What I 
saw looked like two people chi the ground with horses a few feet from them 
and the figures seemed to be bending ova- what was on the ground. 

SbeU sud to me: "Go bade aitd tdl the sergeant what we have seen." 

"Let ua wait a litde whSe," I replied. "If they are people, it will not take 
them long to cut up that animal, and when we see them ride awqr we shall 
know more." 

Holding Wolf kept watclung with the glasses, fcnd presently said: "We 
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mnat stajr here and watch. I think they are csmped down m this credc not 
far basa us. Just now I saw some horses crane up out of it on a little point." 

We all crept up and could see the horses with the naked eye. It was now 
getting late in the afternoon. When the soldiers had leacbed the foot of the 
hiU we woe on, ibey stopped and diamcmnted. 

Howling Yidt was watching oU the time and reportiiig to lu what he saw. 
He said: "Those two men have left the place; now they have gone iq> on the 
ridg«; th^ ara coming this way; now tl^ have gone out of nght. Th^ are 
goiiig to the creek and will fdlow it down. When ihey do that we can go 
down from the hill." 

We had been travdling south and the little oedc spoken of runs into the 
little AGsaouH River. After a time we left the hill and went down to the 
arageant. By Shell's direction I told him that we must go up on a ridge half 
a mile to the east of where we wwe and there leave our padcs and lighten 
up the loads on our saddles tot the pursuit. The sergeant said: "Now you 
Bcouts must lay the plana how to get the Indiana. I will tcilcm and supptxt 
you." Our horses were tired for we had come a long way that day. 

We had to go ahout three miles before coming to the little ciedc which 
j<Nned the one oa which the «iemy were camped. We strudc it above wliere 
the Smix were and followed down the stream at a run. We had not seen the 
Koux nor anything to show ua how many of them there were. B^ore we 
reached the mouth d the ude creek Howling Wolf rode oB a himdred yards 
to a littJe rise and locked over it. He made signs to us that he could see the 
two men grang down into the creek, and as soon as they were out of si^t he 
signed to us to go ahead. He pointed to a ridge three-quarters of a mile away, 
and said: "Hi^ have just gone over that ridge; we had best ride fast and get 
there." As we went, it seemed to me that the hcvses made an unusual amoimt 
ol noiae as they ran. When we reached the ridge we stopped, and Howling 
Wolf rode half-way up and dismounted and walked to the top. When he 
had looked over, he signed : "They are gcnng up the hill — they have reached 
the top — they have gixie over it." He came down to his horse and motioned 
us fwward, and I heard him tell Shell what he had seen, lliae were four 
Sioux and they had a bunch of hcvses. Two of them seemed to have stcq>ped 
on the aeek. and held the horses, while two had gone off to kill a buffalo. 

We went over the hill and rode acroae a Sat half a nule wide. At the neoct 
ridge, when Hoiriing Wolf lodced,he signed at once: "All dismount." We 
did BO and rushed up to him. llitre wse the four Sioux about two hundred 
■nd fif^ cv three hundred yards off. One was riding ahead on a little mule; 
following lum came the tuwses and three Sioux rode behind. 

Wb began to shoot at once. The first man hit was the one on the mule. 
Wa leg was broken end he fell off his animal The other three ran about a 
hundred yards and passed over the hill and out of sight IWr horses stam- 
peded. 

We ran bade to our horses and mounted to follow the three Sioux. Howl- 
ing Wolf and Big-Footed Bull set out after the Sioux hones, while Shdl and 
the sc^ditfs and I went after the Sioux. We had gone half a mile when we 
saw a Sioux. He turned about and rode toward ua. When I came to the 
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top of the hill he wu onljr about Gfty jrards off. At first I did not see him 
ftnd Shdl pulled me bade Neverthdeaa, I rode up on the hill and ve all 
find and knocked the mim off his horae. A litde farth» on we came to an- 
other Sioux who was badly wounded, and we killed him. He hod an <dd mux- 
ile4o(KUng rifle, not loaded. The Sioux hod been shooting, and this man 
was perh^n too weak from hie wounds to reload his gun. Tbt fourth Soux 
ran for a long way and we shot at him as far as we could see him. I^eaently 
he rode up on a pmnt and sat iooking at us and then turned and rode hack 
toward us and around a point to where the first man killed lay, and then he 
rode 08. He had perhaps come bade to get the dead man's gun, a good 
Wncbeater rifle. We bad dismounted and gone down into a ravine to kill 
the second Koux and now had to run back to our horses, and before we had 
mounted the fourth man was neaHy half a mile away. Just as we readied 
the first man killed. Howling Wolf returned to us with the horses. Four of 
tbem carried packs and in the padu were bundles t^ letters and lA uews- 
pap«», showing that these were the men who had killed the stage-driver. 
We turned the mail over to the sergeant. 

We DOW rode bade to where our padu were, and when we reached them 
Shell said: "Let us leave these soldiers and go home and have a dance over 
our scalps." 

It was about four o'clock when we started over toward Cabin Creek. 
Thav, near the stage station, we met the lieutenant and twenty soldiers, 
who had arranged to meet us there the day brfore. He scolded us few not 
waiting for him and called up the aogeant and severely reprimanded him. 

That night the Cheyenne Indians went home, but said that tbey would 
wait half a d^ for me on Powder River. I spdce to the sergeant that night 
and he advised me to start early in the morning, because the Ueutntant had 
threatened to make me walk the next day. I started early and followed the 
stage road to Keogh. 

These scouts under General Miles did Buch excellent work 
that the idea occurred to Lieutenant E. W. Casey to get author- 
ity to enlist a company of scouts who should be subjected to the 
discipline of soldiers—drilled so that they might be effective not 
only as scouts, but also as a military body. The scouts enlisted 
by General Miles had not been under any special discipline. 
Lieutenant Casey enlisted such a company of scouts in the winter 
of 1889-^. Many of the young men were glad to serve as sol- 
diers, for life on the reservation was monotonous, and the pay 
would be very welcome. 

For a time the company lived in tents, and then b^nan to get 
out logs in the mountains and build quarters for themselves not 
far from Fort Keogh. Lieutenant Casey was in command of 
the scouts, and UeutenoDt Getty was his lieutenant. William 
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Rowland was tlie interpreter, and Ms son Willis was first sergeant 
of the cconpany. 

In the summer of 1S90 I stopped at Fort Keogh to see Lieu- 
tenant Casey, who many years before had been my schoolmate. 
Unlucldly, as he was up in the mountains getting out timber, I 
missed him, but I saw his scouts and was interested in the promise 
they gave of making an excellent body of soldiers. The same 
year lieutenant — now Colonel — Homer W. Wheeler enlisted a 
company of soldiers from the Southon Cheyennes and Aiap- 
ahoes. 

In the autumn of IS90, when the Ghost Dance excitement was 
at its hdght and collisions between the Sioux and the troops had 
already taken place. Lieutenant Casey's troop of Cheyennes was 
called out and marched to the scene of the trouble. Here a little 
later Casey was shot from behind by a young Sioux Indian named 
Plenty of Horses after he had talked pleasantly with the young 
man, had shaken hands with him, and turned his horse to ride 
away. His body was recovered by the scouts, who were devoted 
to Um. 

This was the last fighting done by the Cheyenne Indians. 
On two or three occadons during the last twenfy-five years men 
moved by one modve or another have killed white men on the 
Tongue River Indian Reservation, and a few years ago the local 
newspapers at times printed reports of outbreaks by the Chey- 
ennes which never took pl&ce. Considering the conditions of 
res^vation life and the number of the people, there Is, periups, 
less crime among the Cheyennes than in any community of the 
same ^ze in the United States. 

The fighting days of the Cheyennes have passed. They are 
now learning the difficult lesson of civilization and work, but the 
lesson of thrift they have as yet hardly begun to learn. This 
we may hope will come later. 

If the Indian Bureau should adopt a broad and definite 
settled policy — one sufficiently elastic to be adaptable to the 
needs of each of the different Indian reservations — ^the progress 
of the race toward civilization would be hastened; but such a 
policy cannot be thought out and set on foot without preparation. 
Before it could be outlined, the Bureau would require a vast 
amount of information as to conditions on most reservations. 
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idtich it now absolutely lacka and which it would take a long 
time to get togeth^. Even if such a policy were adopted, it 
seema quite likely that at the end of four years it would be 
changed agtun, and the new dScials — as their predecessors have 
BO often done — would begin to tear down what the previous 
administratira had built up, and a new Ti^'wi Commissioner 
would try out his theories on these helpless people. There is 
little hope of any r^iid advance of the Indians under present 
conditions. Yet, unconsdou^, they are chan^ng, and will con- 
tinue to change, and the time is coming, perhaps sooner than we 
think, nhea ibe Indians will be a component and usrful part of 
the pc^Hilation of the country. 
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